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ADVERTISEME 

TO T H * 

THIRD EDITIO 

TT HE fifft Edition of the following Work 
was printed in the end of the year 1775, and 
in the beginning of the year 1776. Through 
the greater part of the Book, therefore, when- 
ever the- prefent ilate of thin^ is mentioned , it 
is to be underftood of the Bate t!iey were in, 
either about that time or at fome earlier period, 
daring the time 1 was employed in writing the 
Book. To the third Edition, however, I have 
made feveral additions , particularly to the chap- 
ter upon Drawbacks , and to that upon Bounties ; 
likewife a new chapter entitled ^ The Conclufion 
of the Mercantile Syjlem; and a new article to the 
chapter upon the expenfes of the fbvereign. In 
all thefe additions, the prefent Jlate of things means 
always the Hate in which they were during the 
year 1783 and the beginning of the ye§r 1784; 
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Advertisement 

■ . t ■ 

TO THE 

FOURTH EDITION. 

Jn this fourth Edition I have made no alterations 
of any kind. I now, however, find myfelf at 
liberty to acknowledge my very great obligations 
to Mr. Henrey Hop of Amfterdam. To that 
Gentleman I owe the moll dillin£l, as well as' 
liberal information , concerning a very interefting 
and important fubje£l , the Bank of Amflerdam ; 
of which no printed account haB ever appeared 
to me &tisfa£lory, or even intelligible. The 
name of that Gentleman is fo well known in 
Europe, the information which comes from him 
muft do fo much honor to whoever has been fe- 
vored with it, and my vanity is f6 much in- 
terefled in making this acknowledgment, that 1 
can no longer refufe myfelf the pleafure of pre- 
fixing this Advertifement to this new Edition of 
my Book. 
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The following Reflexions were flrfl published in 
the Ephemerides Economiques, a trench periodi- 
cal worh; as they are aflirmed by the Marquis de 
Condorcet, the author s biographer ^ to bethe germe 
from which Mr. Adam Smith formed his excellent 
treatife on the Wealth of Nations, it is hoped the 
curious reader will not be difpleafed to find them 
here in an English drefs. 
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REFLECTIONS 


ON THE 

FORMATION and DISTRIBUTION 


0 F 



RICHES. 


;vc) 


§ 1. 

The impojjibility of the exigence of commerce upon the 
fuppojtcion of an equal divijton of lands ^ where every 
man would pojjefs only what is necejfary for his own ' 
Support. 

If the land was divided among all the inhabitants of a country, 

Co that each of them poflefTed precifely the quantity necelCary 
for his fuppprt, and nothing more, it is evident that all of them 
being equal, no one would work for another, neither would 
any of them polTefs wherewith to pay another for his labor, for 
each perfon having only fiich a quantity of land as was neceflary 
to produce a fiibfiftencc , would confume all he could gather 
and would not have any thing to give in exchange for the labor 
of others. 


\ 


The above hypothecs neither has nor can exijl, the 
diverjity of foils and multiplicity of wants compel an 
exchange of the produllions of the earth, againji 
^ other produSiions. 

This hypothefis never can have exifted, becaufe the earth 
has been cultivated before it has been divided ; the cultivation 
itfelf having been the only motive for a divifion, and for that 
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law which fecures to every one his property. For the firft 
pcrfons who have employed themfelves in cultivation , have pro- 
bably worked as much land as their rcrength would permit, and 
confeqnently more than was necelTary for their own nourishment. 

If this Hate could have cxilfed, it could not poiCbly be 
durable, each one gathering from his held only a fubfillcncc, and 
not having wherewith to pay others for their labor, would not be 
enabled to fiipply his other wants of lodging, clothing &c. &c. 
except by the labor of his hands, which would be nearly im- 
pofTihle, as every foil would not produce invariably the fame. 

Tac man whofe land was only fit to produce grain , and would 
neither bring forth cotton nor flax, would want linen to clothe 
him. Another would have ground proper for cotton, which 
would not yield grain. One would want wood for his fire, 
and another be deftitutc of corn to fnpport him. Experience 
would foon teach every one what fpecies of produAions his land 
was beit adapted to, and he would confine himfelf to the cultiva- 
tion of it, in order to procure himfelf thofe things he flood in 
need of, by an exchange with his neighbours, who, having on 
tircir part acquired the fame experience , would have cultivated 
thofe productions which were beft fuited to their land, and 
would have abandoned the cultivation of any other. 

■- ■ ■ § 

The pTodiicliom of the earth require long and difficult 
preparations, before thep are made fit to f apply the 
wants of man. 

The prodndlions which the earth fiipplics to fatisfy the wants 
of man, will not, for the mofl part, adminifler to thofe wants, 
in the flatc nature aifor.ds them •, it is nccclfary they should 
undergo diflerent operations, and be prepared by art. Wheat 
mnft be cohverted into flour then into bread ; hides inufl be 
drefled nr tanned; wool and cotton mufl be fpun ; filk mufl be 
taken from the cod; hemp and flax mufl be foaked, peeled' 
fpun , and wove into different textures ; then cut and fewed 
together again to make garments, &c. If the lame man who 
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eultivates on his own land thefc different articles, and wh* 
raifes them to fupply his wants, was obliged to perform all the 
intermediate operations himfclf, it is certain he would fuccced 
very badly. The greater part of thefc preparations require care, 
attention, and a long experience; all which are only to be 
acquired by progreffive labor, and that on a great quantity of 
materials. Let us refer, for example, to the preparation of 
hides ; what laborer can purfue all the particular things neceffary 
to thofe operations, Avhich continue fevcral months, forn'etimes 
fevcral years ? If he is able to do it, can he do it with a Cngle 
hide? What a lofs of time, of room, and of materials, which 
might be employed, either at the fame time or fucceflively, to 
tan a large quantity of skins ! But should he even fucceed to 
tan a finglc skin , he wants one pair of shoes ; what will he do 
with the remainder? Will he kill an ox to make his pair of 
shoes? W''ill he cut down a tree to make a pair of wooden shoes? 
We may fay the fame thing of every other want of every other 
man, who, if he was reduced to his field, and the labor of his 
own hands, would waftc much time, take much trouble, he 
very badly equipped in every refpeft, and would alfo cultivate 
his lands very ill. 

f 4. 

The necejpty of thefe preparations^ brings on the exchange 

6f prodneiions for labor. ' 

The fame motive which has cfiablished the cxchangt of com- 
modity for commodity, between the cultivators of laiids of 
different natures has alfo nccelfarily brought on the exchange 
of commodities for labor , between the cultivators and another 
portion of focicty, who shall have preferred the occupation of 
preparing and completing the produftions of the earth , to the 
cultivation of it. 'Every one profits by this arrangement, for 
every one attaching himfclf to a peculiar fpecies of labor, fuc- 
ceeds much better therein. The husbandman draws from his 
field the greateft quantity it is able to produce, and procures to 
himfelf, with greater facility, all the other objefts of his wants, 
by an exchange of his fuperflux, than he could have done by 


\ 
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his own labor. The shoemaker, by making shoes for the hus- 
bandman , feciircs to himfclf a portion of the harveft of the latter. 
Every workman labors for the wants of the workmen of every 
other trade, who, on their fide, toil alfo for him. 

/ § S- 

Pre-eminence of the husbandman who produces , over 
the artificer who prepares. The husbandman is the 
firji mover in the circulation of labor: it is he who 
caufes the earth to produce the wages of every artificer. 
It mull, however, be obferved that the husbandman furnish- 
ing every one with the moft important and the moil confiderable 
objefts of their confumption ( I mean their food and the materials 
ofalmoft all manufaftures) has the advantage of a greater degree 
of independence. His labor, among the different fpecies of labor, 
appropriated to the different members of fociety, fupports the 
fame pre-eminence and priority; as the procuring his food did 
among the different works he was obliged, in his folitary fhte, 
to employ himfelf in , to miniller to his wants of every fort. 
This is not a pre-eminence of honor or of dignity, but of 
fh^cttl necejjity. The husbandman can , generally fpeaking, 
fubfilf without the labor of other workmen ; but no other 
workman can labor, if the husbandman does not provide him 
wherewith to exilf. It is this circulation, which, by a reciprocal 
exchange of wants, renders mankind neceifary to each other, 
and which forms the bond of fociety: it is then the labor of the 
husbandman which gives the firft movement. What his induftry 
caufes the earth to produce beyond his perfonal wants, is the 
only fund for the falaries which all the other members of fociety 
receive, in recompence for their toil. The latter, by availing 
themfclves of the produce of this exchange, to purchafe in their 
turn the commodities of the husbandman, only return to him 
prccifely what they have received. There is here a very effential 
difference between thefe two fpecies of labors , on which it is 
neceffary to refleft, and to be well affured of the ground they 
Ihnd on , before we trull to the innumerable confequences which 
flow from them. 
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The Salary of the workman is limited by the competition 
^ among tliofe who work for their fubjijlence. He only 

gains a livelihood. 

The mere workman , who depends only on his hands and hit 
induftry, has nothing hut fuch part oF his labor as be is able 
to difpofe of. He fells at a cheaper or a dearer price ; but this 
high or low price does not depend on himfelf alone; it refults 
from the agreement he has made with the perfon who employs 
him. The latter pays him as little as he can help ; as he has 
the choice from among a great number of workmen, he prefers 
the perfon who works cheapeft. The workmen are therefore 
obliged to lower their price in oppofition to each other. In every 
fpccies of labor it muft, and, in elfed, it does happen, that 
the wages of the workman is confined merely to what is necelTary 
to procure him a fublillcnce. 


5 7 * 

The husbandman is the only one whofe indujlry produces 
more than the wages of his labor. He therefore , is the 
only fource of all riches. 

The fituation of the husbandman is materially different. The 
foil, independent of any other man, or of any agreement, pays 
him immediately the price of his toil. Nature does not bargain 
with him , or compel him to content himfelf with what is 
abfolutely neceffary. What she grants is neither limited to his 
wants, nor to a conditional valuation of the price of his day's 
work. It is a phyiical confequence of the fertility of the foil, 
and of juftice , rather than of the difficulty of the means, which 
he has employed to render it fruitful. As foon as the labor of 
the husbandman produces more than fuificientfor his necelfities, 
he can , with the excefs which nature affords him of pure free 
will, beyond the wages of his toils, purchafe the labor of other 
members of fociety. The latter in felling to him, only procure 
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8 livelihood; hnt the husbandman, befides his fiibfillenee, eol. 
lefts an independent and difpofable wealth , which he has not 
purchafed , but can fell. He is , therefore , the only fource qf 
all thofe riches which, by their circulation , animates the labors 
of fociety ; becaufe he is the only one whofe labor produces more 
than the wages of bis toil. 

5 8 . 

Tirjl divijion of fociefy into two clajfes, the one pro- 
dudtive , or the cultivators , the other ftipendiary , or 
the artificers. 

Here then is the whole fociety divided , by a neceflity founded 
on the nature of things , into two claffes, both indiiftrions , of 
which the one, by its labor, produces, or rather draws from the 
earth, riches continually renewing, which fiipply the whole 
fociety with fubfiftcnce, and with materials, for all its wants. 
The other, employed in giving the faid materials fiich prepara- 
tions and forms as render them proper for the life of man , fells 
to the firft perfon his labor, and receives in return a fubfiftcnce. 
The firft may be called the produ^ive, the latter the ftipendiary clafs. 

5 9 . * 

In the firjl ages of fociety, the proprietors could not 
be diJHngiiished from the cultivators. 

Hitherto we have not diftinguished the husbandman from the . 
proprietor of the land; and in the firft origin they were not in 
iaft diftinguished. . It is by the iabor of thofe who have firft 
I vultivated the fields, and who haveinclofed them, to fccure their 
harveft, that all land has ceafed to be common to all, and that 
a proper^ in the foil has been cftablished. Until focietics have 
been eftablished, and until the public ftrength, or the laws, 
becoming fuperior to the force of individuals, has been able to 
guarantee to every one the tranquil polTcflion of his property 
againft all invafion from without ; the property in a field could 
•nly be fecured as it had been acquired , and by continuing to 
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•ultivate it ; he csnld not have been affurcd of having his field 
cultivated by the help of another perfon i and that ]ierfon taking 
all the trouble, could not eaiily have comprehended that the whole 
harveil: did not belong to him. On the other hand , in this early 
age , when every indiillrious man could find as much land as he 
wanted, he could not be tempted to labor for another. It neccfTarily 
follows, that every proprietor rauft cultivate his own field Ot 
abandon* it. 


§ lo. 

Trogrefs of fociety ; all lands come to have an owner. • 

But the land begins to people, and to be cleared mere and 
more. The beft lands are in fuccefs of time fully occupied. 
There remains only for thofe who come laft, nothing but barren 
land, rejefted by the firft occupant: But at laft, every fpot has 
found a mafter, and thofe who cannot gain a property therein , 
have no other rcfource but to exchange the labor of their hands 
in fome of the employments of the ftipendiary clafs, for the cxccfs 
of commodities polfeiTcd by the cultivating proprietor. 

§ ”• 

The proprietors begin to be able to eafe themf elves of the 
labor of cultivation , by the help of hired cultivators. 

Mean time, fince the earth produces to the proprietor who 
•ultivates it not a fubfiftence only; not only wherewith to procure 
himfelf by way of exchange, what he otherwife wants, but alfo 
a confiderable fuperfluity ; he is enabled with this fiiperfluity , 
to pay other men to cultivate his land. And among thofe who 
live by wages, as many are content to labor in this employment 
as in any other. The proprietor, therefore, might then beeafed 
of the labor of culture , and he foon was i«. 
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J u. 

Inequality in the divipon of property : caufes ivhicfi 
render that inevitable. 

The original proprietors would (as I have already men- 
tioned ) occupy as much land as their ftrength would permit them 
to cultivate with their families. A man of greater ftrength, 
more laborious, more attentive about the future, would occupy 
more than a man of a contrary charadler. He whofe family is 
the moft numerous , having greater wants and more hands, 
extends his poiTclUons further; this is a firil caufe of inequality.— 
Every piece of ground is not equally ferule ; two men with the 
fame extant of land, may reap a very different harvell; this it 
a fecond fource of inequality. — Property, in defeending from 
fathers to their children , divides into greater or lefs portions , 
according as the defeendants are more or lefs numerous. As ope 
generation fucceeds another, fometimes the inheritances again 
fnbdivide, and fometimes reunite again by the extinftion of fome 
of the branches; this is a third fource of inequality. The difference 
of knowledge, of adivity, and, above all, the (economy of fome, 
eontrafled with the indolence , inadion , and diflipation of others, 
is a fourth principle of inequality, and the moil; powerful of 
all; the negligent and inattentive proprietor, who cultivates 
badly, who in a fruitful year confumes in frivolous things the 
whole of his fuperfluity , finds himfelf reduced on the lead accident 
to requeft afliftance from his more provident neighbour, and to 
live by borrowing. If by any new accident , or by a continuation 
of his negligence, he finds himfelf not in a condition to repay, 
he is obliged to have recourfe to new loans, and at laft has no 
other refource but to abandon a part , or even the whole of hit 
property to his creditor, who receives it as an equivalent; or 
to aflign it to another, in exchange for other valuables with 
which he difeharges his obligation to his creditor. , 
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.Confequences o f this inequality : the cultivator dijlinguish- 
ed from the proprietor. 

Thus is the property in the foil made fubjedl to pnrehafe and 
fale: The portion of the dillipating or unfortunate, increafes the 
share of the more happy or wifer proprietor; aud in this infinite 
variety of pofleiQons , it is not poflible but 4 great number of 
proprietors muft polfcfs more than they can cultivate. Befides , 
it is very natural for a rich man to wish for a tranquil enjoyment , 
of his property, and inftead of his employing his whole time in 
toilfome labor , he rather prefers giving a part of his faperfluity 
to people to work for him. 


§ * 4 - 

Divijton of the produce between the cultivator and pro- 
prietor. Net produce^ or revenue. 

By this new arrangement, the produce of the land divides into 
tu'o parts. The one comprehends the fubliftence and the profits 
of the husbandman, which are the reward for his labor, and the 
condition on which he agrees to cultivate the field of the pro- 
prietor. The other which remains, is that independent and 
difpofible part, which the earth produces as a free gift to him 
who cultivates it, over and above what he has disburfed, ^nd 
Wages for his trouble ; and it is out of this share of the proprietor’s, 
or what is called the revenue , that he is enabled to live without 
labor, and which he can carry where he will, 

J I?. 

A new divijlon of fociety into three claffes^ Cultivators^ . 
Artificers, and Proprietors , or the produSlive, ftipen- 
diary and difpqfable dajfes. 

We now behold fociety divided into three branches, the clafs 
of husbandmen , whom we may denominate cultivators; the clafs 
of actiliccts and others, who work for hire upon the prodnftiuus 
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of the eart!} ; and the clafs of proprietors , the only one which , 
not being confined by a want of fiipport to a particular fpecics 
of labor, may be employed in the general fervice of fociety, as 
for war, and the adminiftration of jnlHce, cither by a perfonal 
fervice, or by the payment of a part of their revenue, with which 
the ftate may hire others to fill thefc employments. Thesappel- 
lation which fuits the belt with this divifton , for this reafon, is 
that of the di/pofuble clafs. 

§ l6. 

Refemblancc between the tioo laborious , or not difpof- 
able clajO'es. 

The two clafifes of cultivators and artificers, refemble each other 
in many refpetis , and particularly that thofe who compofe them 
do not polfcfs any revenue, and both equally fubfift on the wages 
which arc paid them on the prodtidions of the earth. Both have 
alfo this circumftance in common, that they only gain the price 
of their labor and their disburfements, and that this price is 
nearly the fame in the two clafic-s. The propnetor agreeing with 
thofe who cultivate his ground to pay them as fmall a part as 
poifible of its prpduce, in Che fame manner as he bargains with 
the shoemaker to purchafe his shoes as cheap as he can. In a 
' word , neither the cultivator nor the artificer receive more than 
a bare recumpence for their labor. 

§ 17 - 

Effential difference between the two laborious clajffes. 

Blit there is this difference between the two fpecics of labor; 
that the work of the cultivator produces not only his own wages, 
but alfo that revenue which ferves to pay all the diflferent clafles 
' of artificers , and other ftipendiaries their falarics ; that is to fay, 
their parts of the produftions of the earth, in exchange for their 
labor, and which docs not produce any revenue. The proprietor 
enjoys nothing but by the labor of the cultivator. He receives from 
him his fubfiftence, and wherewith to pay for the labor of the 
other ilipcndiarics. He has need of Che cultivator by the necefiity 
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ariling from the phyfical order of things, by which neceility the 
earth is not fruitful without labor ; but the cultivator has no 
need of the proprietor but by virtue of human conventions , and 
• ofthofe civil laws which have guaranteed to the firft cultivators 
and their heirs , the property in the lands they had occupied, even 
after they ccafcd to cultivate them. But thefe laws can only 
fccurc to the idle man , that part of the piodinilion of his land 
which it produces beyond the retribution due to the cultivators. 
The cultivator, confined as he is, to the ftipend for his labor, 
ftill preferves that natural and phyfical priority which renders 
him the firfi mover of the whole machine of fociety, and which 
caufes both the fubfificnce and wealth of the proprietor , and 
the falaries paid for every other fpecics of labor, to depend on 
his indnftry. The artificer, on the contrary, receives his wages 
cither of the proprietor or of the cultivator, and only gives them 
in exchange for his work, an equivalent for his ftipend, aud 
noliiing more. 

Thus, although the cultivator and artificer neither of them 
gain more than a recompcnce for their toil, yet the labor of 
the cultivator produces befides that rccompcnce , a revenue to 
the proprietor, while the artificer docs not produce any revenue 
either for himfclf or others. 

S i8. • 

T/iis difference authorizes another dijiin^ion, into the 

produdive and barren clajfes. . ‘ : 

V/e may then diftingnish the two clafles not difpofable into 
the proAiiciive clafs , which is that of the cultivators , or the 
Jlerilc clafs, which comprehends all the other ftipeniUry members 
of fociety. ^ ' 

5 * 9 - 

How the proprietors may draw axtvtnaz from their lands. 

The proprietors who do not cultivate their lands themfelves, 
may adopt diGTerent methods of cultivating them, or make diSerent 
agreements with thofe who cultivate them. . t 
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¥irjl method: cultivation by laborers wages. 

They may, in the firft place , pay men by the day or the year, • 
to work their fields, and referve to themfelves the whole of their 
produce ; this includes a fuppoiition that the proprietor pays all 
advances, both for feed and the wages of the laborers, until 
after the harveft. But this method requires great labor and 
aifiduity, on the part of the proprietor, who alone can direft 
his men in their labor, fee that they employ their time well, 
and watch over their fidelity, that they shall not carry away 
any part of the produce. It is true that he may pay a man of 
more knowledge, and whofe fidelity he knows, who, in quality 
of manager and conductor, may direft the workmen, and keep 
an account of the produce; but he will be always fubjedl to 
fraud. Sefides, this method is extremely expcnfive, unlefs a 
large population, or want of employ in other fpecies of labor, 
forces workmen to content themfelves with very low falaries. 

‘ § 21 . . . 

Second manner : cultivation by slaves. 

In times not very diftant from the origin of fociety, it was 
almolt impolfible to find men willing to work on the lands of 
another , hecaufe all the land not being as yet occupied , thofe 
who were willing to labor, preferred the clearing of new lands, 
and the cultivating them on their own account ; this is pretty 
much the cafe in all new colonies. 

In this fituation violent men then conceived the expedients 
of obliging other men by force to labor for them. They have 
employed slaves. Thefe latter have had no jultice to look for, 
from the hands of people, who have not been able to reduce 
them to slavery without violating all the laws of humanity. 
Mean time, the phyfical law of nature fecures to them their 
part of the produAions which they have raifed; for the mailer 
mull necefiarily nourish them , in order to profit by their labor. 
But this fpecies of recompence is confined to mere neceflaries 
for their fubfillence. 
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This abominable euftom of slavery has formerly been univerfal, 
and has fpread over the grcatefl part of the globe. The principal 
objeft of the wars carried on by the ancients was , to carry off 
slaves, whom the conquerors either compelled to work for them, 
or.fold to others. This fpecies of thieving, and this trade, ftill 
continues, attended with all its cruel circumilances , on the 
coaft of Guinea, where the Europeans encourage it by going 
thither to purchafe negroes for the cultivation of their Ameri- 
can colonies. 

The excellive labors to which the greedy mailers force their 
•laves , caufes many of them to perish ; and it becomes' nece&ary 
to keep up the number requiilte for cultivation , that this trade 
should fupply annually a very large quantity. And as war 
it the principal fource which fupplies this commerce , it is evident 
that it can fubfift no longer than the people continue divided 
into very fmall nations, who are incclfantly plundering each 
other , and every diftrift is at continued war with its neighbours. 
Let England , France , and Spain carry on the moll cruel holH- 
lities , the frontiers alone of each Hate will be the only part 
invaded, and that in a few places only. All the ceil of the 
country will be quiet, and the fmall number of prifoners they 
could make on either iide , would be but a weak refource for the 
cultivation of each of the three nations. 

5 38 . 

Cultivation by slaves cannot fubjijl in great jbeieties. 

Thus when men are formed into great focietics , the recruits 
of slaves are not fnfficiently numerous to fupport the confump. 
tion which the cultivation requires. , And although they fupply 
the labor of men by that of beails , a time will come , wheti the 
lands cannot be worked by slaves. The praflice is then continued 
only for the interior work of the hoiife, and in the end it is 
totally abolished , becaufe in proportion as nations become 
polished , they form conventions for the exchange of prifoners 
of war. Thefe conventions are the more readily made, as every 
individual is very much intereiled to be free from the danger 
of falling into a flate of slavery. 
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S ftj. 

Slavery annexed to the land, fucceeds to slavery properly 
fo called. 

The defeendants oF the firft slavei > attached at firft to the 
cultivation of the ground, change their condition. The interior 
peace among nations, not leaving wherewith to fupply the 
commerce with too great a confumption of slaves, the mailers 
are obliged to take greater care of them. Thofe who were born 
in the houie, accuftomed from their infancy to their fituation , 
revolt the lefs at it , and their mailers have lefs need to employ 
rigor to reilrain them. By degrees the land they cultivate be- 
comes their country, they become a part of the nation, a fami- 
liarity enfues, and in the end, they experience confidence and 
humanity on the part of their mailers. 

5 24. 

VaJJ'alage fucceeds to slavery, annexed to the land, 
and the slave becomes a proprietor. Third, method: 
alienation of land for a certain fervice. 

The adminiilration of an eilate, cultivated by slaves, requires 
a careful attention, and an irkfome refidcnce. The mailer fccures 
to hiinfelf a more free, more eafy, and more fecure enjoyment 
of his property, by interciling his slaves in the cultivation of 
it, aqd by abandoning to each of them a certain portion of land, 
on condition of their paying him a portion of their produce. 
Some have made this agreement for a time, and have only left 
their ferfs, or slaves, a precarious and revocable polTcifion. 
Others have ailigned them lands in perpetuity, retaining an 
annual rent, payable either in provifinns or in money, and 
requiring from the poffeflbrs certain fervices. Thofe who received 
Ihcfc lands, under the condition preferibed , became proprietors 
and free , under the name of tenant, or vaffal ; and the ancient 
proprietors , under the title of lords , referved only the right of * 
exading payment of the rent , and other llipulatcd duties. Thus 
affairs have happened in the greater part of Europe. 

• S 
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§ 25 . 

Fourth method; partial colonization, 

Thefc lands rendered free at the expenfe of rent, may yet 
change mafters , may divide or reunite by means of fuccellioitf 
and Tales ; and fuch a vaffal may in his turn have more than 
^he can cultivate himfclf. In general the rent to which thofe 
lands are fubjoft, is not- To large, but that by cultivating them 
well, the cultivator is enabled to pay all advances, and expenfes, 
procure himfelf a fubliftence, and befuies, an cxcefs''of pro- 
ductions which form a revenue. Henceforth the proprietary 
vaffal becomes defiroiis of enjoying this revenue without labor, 
and to have his lands alfo cultivated by others. On the other 
hand, the greater part o_f the lords grant out thofe parts of their 
poITeflions only, which are the leaft within their reach, and 
retain thofe they can’ cultivate with the leaft expenfe. The 
cultivation by slaves not being pradticablc, the fitft method that 
oHers, and’ the moft Ample, to engage free men to cultivate 
lands which do not belong to them , was , to refigii to them a 
portion of their produce, which would engage them to cultivate 
them better than thofe husbandmen who are employed at a fixed 
ftlary. The moft common method has been to divide it into 
equal parts , one of which belonged to the cultivator and the 
other to the proprietor. This has given place to the name (in 
France) of metayer (^mediclariiis) or cultivator for half produce. 
In arrangements of this kind, which take place throughout the 
greateft part of France, the proprietor pays all contingencies; 
that is to fay , he provides at his expenfe , the cattle for labor, 
ploughs, and other utenfils of husbandry, feed, and the fopport 
of the cultivator ami his family, from Che time the latter enterc 
into the mltairie until the firft harveft. 

§ 26. 

% 

Fifth method : Renting , or letting out the land. 

Rich and intelligent cultivators , who judged to what per-- 
fe&ion a>i a&ive and well directed cultivation, for which neither 
labor nor expenfe were fpared, would rtcife the fruitfulnefs of 

♦ V- 
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land, judged with reafon that they would gain more, if the 
proprietors should confent to abandon, for a certain number of 
years, the whole of the harveft, ou condition of receiving an- 
nually a certain revenue , and to be free of all expenfes of 
cultivation. By that they would be aSiired that the increafe 
of produftions, which their expenfes procured, and their labor, 
would belong entirely to themfelves. The proprietor, on his 
fide, would gain thereby, Ift, a more tranquil enjoyment of his 
revenue, fince being freed from the care of advances, and of 
keeping an account of the produce; ad, a more equal enjoy- 
ment, fince be would receive every year the fame and a more 
certain price for his farm; becaufc he would run no risk of 
lofing his advances ; and the cattle and other eSefts with which 
the farmers had ftocked it, would become a fecurity for his 
payment. On the other hand, the leafe being only for a fmall 
number of years, if his tenant paid him too little, he could 
augment it at the expiration thereof. 

J 27. , 

The lajl method is the niojl advantageous of all , but 

it fuppofes the country already rich. 

This method of fecuring lands is the moll advantageous, both 
to proprietors and cultivators. It is univerfally ellablished where 
there are any rich cultivators, in a condition to make the ad- 
vances necefiary for the cultivation. And as the rich cultivators 
are in a fituation to bellow more labor and manure upon the 
ground , there refults from thence a prodigious augmentation in 
the produftions, and in the revenue of the land. 

In Picardy, Normandy, the environs of Paris, and in moll 
of the provinces in the north of France, the lands are cultivated 
by farmers; in thofe of the fouth by the mitayers. Thus the 
northern are incomporably richer and better cultivated than the 
feuthern provinces. 
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5 28 . 

Recapitulation of the Several methods of making lands 
produSive, 

I have jnft mentioned five di^erent methods by which pro> 
prietors are enabled to eafe themfelves of the labor of the cul- 
tivation , and Co make their land produftive j by the hands of 
others. 

1. By workmen paid at a fixed falary. 

2. By slaves. 

3. By ceding their lands for a rent. 

4. By granting to the cultivator a determined portion , which 
is commonly half the produce, the proprietor paying the advances 
necellary for the cultivation. 

5. By letting their land to farmers, who undertake to make 
all the necellary advances, and who engage to pay to the pro- 
prietors, during the number of years agreed on, a revenue 
equal to its value. 

Of thefe five methods , the firft is too expenfive, and very 
feldom praftifedi the fecond is only ufed in countries as yet 
ignorant and barbarous ; the third is rather a means of procuring 
a value for, than abandoning of the property, by a credit on 
the land, fo that the ancient proprietor is no longer any thing 
more than a mere creditor. 

The two laft methods of cultiyation are the moft common, 
that is, the csiltivation by mdtayert in the poor, and by farmers 
in the richer countries. 

$ 39. 

Of capitals in general ^ and of the reverme of money. 

There is another way of being rich without labor, and with- 
out polTeifing lands, of which 1 have not yet fpoken, of which 
it is necefiary to explain the origin and connexion with other 
parts of the fyftem of difiribution of riches in fodety, of which 
I have juft drawn the outlines. This confifts in living by what 
is called the revenue of money, er «f the intereft which is 
paid for the loan thereof. 
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§ 30. , 

Of t lie life of gold and-flver in commerce, 

(/.uU anil filvcr are two fpecies of merchamlize, like others, 
and kfs valu4falc ikaii ninny of them, becaufe they are of no 
life for the real M'auts of life. Tq explain how ihefe two metals^ 
arc, become the rcprcfeiitative pledges of evcryofpecies of riches; 
hoiv they influence the commercial markets , and how they enter 
into the compcfition of fortunes, it is neceilary to go back 
again and return to our firft principles. 


RiCt: commerce. ■'Principle of the valuation of com-' 

tnercial tkings. , 

* s ' - I a 

Reciprocal wants firft introduced exchanges of what we pof- 
fciTcd for what ivc ftood in need of; one fpecies of provifion 
was bartered for another, or for labor. In exchanging it is 
iiecclTary that each party is convinced of the quality and quantity 
of every thing exchanged. In this agreement it is natural that 
every one should delire to receive as much as he can , and to 
give as little; aud both being equally inaftcrs of what they 
have to barter, it is in their own breafts to balance the attach- 
ment he has to the thing he gives with the defire he feels to 
poITefs that which he is willing to receive, and confequcntly 
to fix the quantity of each of the -eiarhangcd things. If the two 
perfons do not agree, they muft relax a little on one fide or 
ihe other, either by offering more or being content with Icfs. 

I will fiippofe that one is iu want of corn and the other of 
wine; and that they agree to exchange. a bushel of corn for fix 
pints of wine. It is evident that by both of them one biishd' 
of corn and fix pints of wine are looked upon as exafUy equi- 
valent, and that in this particular exchange, the price of. a. 
bushel of corn is fix pints of wine, and the price of fix pipls 
of wine is one bushel of corn. I>nt in another exchange he-, 
tween other men, this price ^ill be diflerent, according as one 
or the other . of them s.hall have a more or lefs prefling want < 
•f one commotlity qr the otiiir, and a bushel of. corn may be 
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exchanged againfl: eight pint^ of -wine, while another bush:! 
ahall be bartered for four pints only. Now it is evident, fhnt 
not dneoftKefe three''pr?ces cari he locked on as the true price of 
f bushel of corii ,“raihei*than riic otherSj'to' each of the- dealfis, 
the wine he has receivcil was equivalent to the corn ho had 
giy.en. In a word, fo long as >ws,fonfidgr^each eachange inde- 
pendent of any others the value of each thing exchanged has' 
no other meafurc thaii the wants or deiires of one party weighed 
th'itH tkofe of the other,,.and is only fixed- by their agreement. 

,• a , j ; . : 'I _i 1 ■ } ' . r'.-. ' 

•' I ir: !i ^ ■ f*' ' 

. . ' . a -i ^ -iltr i -I i ^ 

How tli( current value of the exchange of menJicndize 
n ii-ejiablishcd, -j-.-nt t-e: ^ r 

.y Meantime it -happens that ra'any'individtials have wine to 
SifpOfe of( to thof; Who pofiefs corn. If-onc is not willing to 
give more than foiir-'phits for a bushel ,' the proprietor of the 
corn v/ill not exchange with him, when he shall know that 
another will give fl.x or eight pints for the fame bushel. If 
jihcforineris deteNuiaed to have the- corn, he .will be obliged 
to raife his price equal to tyhat is oKcred by others. The fellers 
of avine profit on their Cde by the competition among the fcflers 
•f oern. No one refoircs to pert with his property .before he 
has compared the different olfers wihich arc made to him of the 
commodity he ftands in need of, and then he accepts of the brft 
p^!cr^ The value of wine and corn is not fixed by the tsva 
proprietors with rcfpedl to their own 'wants and reciprocal 
abilities, but by a general balance of the wants of all thcfellers 
of corn , with thofc of all the fellers of wine. For thofe who 
will willingly ^ve tight fints of wine fora bushel of corn, will 
five but four when they shall know that a proprietor of coni 
is' aviliing to give two bushels for eight pints. The medium price 
factwceii the different otfecs and the different demands, will 
faecpme the current price to avhich all the buyers and fellers 
win conform in their exchanges ; and it will be true if we fay 
that fix I pints of urine avill be to every one the equivalent for a 
bushel of corn, that is, the medium' price, until a diminiidon of 
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S ih 

Commerce gives all merchandize a current value with 
ref pelt to any other merchandize^ from whence it 
follows that all merchandize is the equivalent for a. 
' certain quantity of any other merchandize , and may 
be looked on as a pledge to reprefent it. 

Corn is not only exchanged for wine , bnt alfo for any objeft 
which the proprietors of the corn may ftaiul in need of; as, 
wood , leather , woollen , cotton , &c. it is the lame with wine 
and every other particular fpecies. If a bushel of corn is equi> 
valent to^* pints of wine, and « sheep is equivalent to three 
bushels of corn , the fame sheep will he equivalent to eighteen 
pints of wine. He who having the corn, wants the wine, may, 
without inconvenience, exchange his corn for a sheep, in order 
afterwards to exchange the sheep for the wine he ftands in need of. 

S J4- 

Every merchandize may ferae as a fcale or common 
meafure, by which to compare the value of any other. 

It follows from hence , that in a country where the commerce 
is very brisk, where there are many produfUons and much con- 
fumption , where there are great fupplies and a ^reat demand 
for all forts of commodities , every fort will have a current price, 
having relation to every other fpecies , that is to fay , that a 
certain quantity of one will be of equal value to a certain quantity 
of all others. Thus the fame quantity of corn which is worth 
eighteen pints of wine , is alfo the value of a sheep , a piece of 
leather, or a certain quantity of iron; and all thefe things have 
in the tranfaftions of trade an equal value! To exprefs or make 
known the value of any particular thing, it is evident that it 
is fiifficient to announce the quantity of any other known pro* 
dudlion which will be looked on as an equivalent for it. Thus 
to make known what a piece of leather of a certain fize is worth. 
We may fay indifferently, that]it is worth three bushels of corn, 
ot eighteen pints of wine. We may by the fame method 
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expreff the ralne of a eerttin quantity of wine , by ike number 
•f sheep or bushels of corn it will bring in trade. 

We fee by this, that every fpecies of commodity that can be 
an objeft of commerce, may be meafured, as I may fay, by 
e.ich other, that every one may ferve as a common meafure , 
or fcale of comparifon to defcribe the value of every other fpecies, 
and in like manner every merchandize becomes in the hands of 
him who poflTeiTes it, a means to procure all others — a fort of 
nniverbl pledge. 


5 Jf- 

Every fpecies of merchandize does not prefent a fcale 
equally commodious. It is proper to prefer in ufe, 
fuch as not being fufceptible of any great alteration 
in quality , have a value principally relative to the 
number and quantity. 

But although all merchandize has eflentially this property of 
reprefcnting any other , is able to ferve as a common meafure, 
to exprefs their value, and an univerfal pledge to procure all of 
them by way of exchange, yet all cannot be employed with 
the fame degree of facility to thefe two nfes. The more fnC- 
ceptible any merchandize is to change its value by an alteration 
in its quality , the more difHcnlt it is to make it a fcale of re- 
ference for the value of others. For example if eighteen pints 
of wine of Anjou are equivalent in value to a sheep, eighteen 
pints of Cape wine may be equivalent to eighteen sheep. Thus 
he who to exprefs the value of a sheep , would fay it is worth ^ 
eighteen pints of wine, would employ an equivocal language, 
and would not communicate any precife idea , at Icafl; until he 
added fome explanation, which would be very inconvenient 
We are, therefore, obliged to chufe for a fcale of comparifon, 
fuch commodities as being more commonly in ufe, and confcquent- 
ly of a value more generally known, are more like each other, 
and of which confeqnently the value has mote relation to the 
quantity, than the quality. 
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S . 

Tor want ef an exalt correfpondence between the value 
and the number or quality , it is f applied by a medium 
valuation, tuhich becomes a Jpecies of real money. 

In a country where there are only one race of sheep, we may 
eafily take the valiie'of a fleece or of a sheep by the common 
method of valuation, and we may fay that a barrel of W’ine, of 
a piece of fluff, is worth a certain number of fleeces or of sheep. 
There is in reality fyme ineqitality in sheep, but when we want 
to feH them , we take care to eflimatc that inequality , and to 
reckon (for example) two lambs for one sheep. When it is 
ncccffary to treat oftfie relative value of oilier merchandize, we 
fix the common value of a sheep of middling age and quality, 
as the fymbol of unity. In this view the enunciation of the valno 
of sheep, becomes an agreed language, and this word one sheep, 
in the language of commerce, fignifics only a certain value, 
which, in the mind of him who underftands it, carries the idea 
not only of a sheep, but as a certain quantity of every other 
commodity, which are efteemed equivalent thereto , and this ex» 
preflion is more applicable to fiftitious and abftracl value, than • 
to the value of a real, sheep ; that if by chance a mortality happens 
among the sheep , and that to purchafe one of them you muft 
give double the quantily of corn or wine that was formerly given, 
we shall rather fay, that one sheep is worth two sheep, than 
change the expreffion we have been accuflomeJ to for all other 
valuations. . ' , 

• ; • V. ' - - § 37 - , ■ C 

Examples ef medium valuations which become an ideal 

exprejjionforyahie. ' . \ 

» 

• Thereexift, in 'the commerce of every nation, many example? 
of fiftithms valuations of merchandize, which arc, as we may 
fay , only a conventional language to exprefs their t'altie. Thus 
the cooks of Paris , and tlje fishmongers who furnish great honfes. 
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generally fell by the }iece. A fat pullet is efteemed «*e pita, 2 

chicken half a piece, more or lefs, according to the feafon; and 

fo of the reft. ' ’Ift lire negro^trafle'ln the American ootonies, 

they fell a cargo of negroes at the rate of fo much per nogro, an 

Indian pitce. The women and children are valued, fothat, for 

example, three children, or one woman and two children arc 
* , » ^ ■ ' ' . * *1 ■ '{ r «f « 

reckoned as one' head oj negro. They incrcafc oj" diminish the 

value oii account iof tlic ftreogth or other quality of th'c.'slaves / 

fo that certaiq slaves, ar’e reckoned as two heads of negroes, . 

The. Mandingo neerops, who carry on a trade for gpld dyft 

with tiic Arabian' m^rphants^ I’Ty'S commodities ^to a 

fictitious fcalc , whrch both parties call macktes, fo that they tclt 

•-•I ^ ■ i ' * ■ i t’*/ ^ f 

the merchants that they' will rive them fo many macutes in gold; 
They value truis fn^ma^iiteSjthc merchandize they rccci\le,"in^ 
bargain with, t)ie merchants jlipon'tha!;’' cvaTliation. Thus, in 
Holland thcy reck'dii by Aairi ficyin} , which is only a Gdlitiou^ 
money, and which 'in'ccunmefceu fometimos^ of greater, fome-, 
tames of Icfs value flian tlic coin which is dpnomin’atcd a jtor.n. _ 


Jll mtrdwndia& isn Tcpirfcntative^fle^e of every objeH 
cf commcKce, but more or lefs commodious for ufC y us 
poffeffes ^c£pcalcr or lefs facility^ to be franfportyff^ 
. -and to (icprcfcrped without, aitcffitipn. -..liv. ; .i 

The variation in the quality of merchandize, and in" the difi 
ftrent prices in proportion to' that quality^ >*hich renders them 
more or lefs proper than others to jferve as a common meafu’c. 
Is alfo more or lefs an impedihic'nt to their being a reprefentative 
pledge, 0(f wc^y,. other. an et;dia^diae value. Nevveithpiy^ 

there is alfo, as to this laft property, a -very eflViitial diircrcricc 
between thediOcrent fpecies of merchandize, ft is (for example) 
evident^ tdatia-'inEnt! who poirdf&a.a,q>isce iof .iiiun,, more 
certain uf procDsingfiir it, stdieh ihr pleafiesij-SLiCMbaiii 'attiaBkky 
of 00131 ^ ehaiT'tfilhs'had a 'borrelsofcvaaetbF equal value.;. ith« 
urint being 'to a 'variety ift accidents < whieh Amy in n 

mmnent deprtve.*lum ef the 'whole'ipmpeit^. . ..• .:.!r. 
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JU merchandize has the two ejjentiml properties of moneys 
to meajhre and to reprefent all value ; and in this fenfe 
all merchandize is money. 

Thefe two properties of fcrving at a common meafure of all 
value, and to be a reprefentatlve pledge of all other commodities 
of equal value, comprehend all that conftitute the effence and 
nfe of what is called money: and it follows from the details into 
which I am juft going to enter, that all merchandize is, in fome 
tefpedf, money} and participates more or lefs, according to their 
particular nature , of thefe two eftential properties. All are more 
or lefs proper to ferve as a common meafure , in proportion as 
they are more or lefs in general ufe , of a more fimilar quality, 
and more eafy to be divided into aliquot parts. All are more or 
lefs applicable for the purpofe of a general pledge of exchange, 
in proportion as they are the lefs fufceptible of decay or alteration 
in quantity or quality. 

S 

• S " 4-0. 

EeciprocaHy all money is effentially merchandize. 

We can take only that which has a value for a common 
meafure of value , that which is received in commerce in exchange 
for other properties; and there is no univerfal reprefentative 
pledge of value , but fomething of equal value. A money of 
convention is therefore a thjng impollible. 

, ■ r» 

S 4*- 

Different matters are able to ferve and have firved for 
current money. ' ^ 

IVlany nations have adopted in their language and in their 
trade , as a common meafnre of value , different matters more 
or lefs precious. There are at this day fome barbarous nations, 
who make ufe of a fpeeies of little shells , called couries. I re> 
member to have feen when at college, fome apricot ftones 
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exchanged and palTed as a fpeciet of money among the feholars, 
who made ufe of them at certain games. I have already fpokea 
of a valuation by heads of cattle > fome of thefe are to be found 
in the vcltiges of the laws of the ancient German nations , who 
over-ran the Roman empire. The firft Romans , or at leaft the 
Latins , their anceftors , made ufe of them alfo. It is pretendedf 
that the firft money they ftruck in brafs, reprefented the value 
of a sheep , and bore the image of that animal , and that the name 
of ptcuma has obtained from peus. This conjefture carries with 
it great probability. 

* 

5 4 *. 

AletalSf and particularly gold andjilver, are the mofi 
proper for that purpofe , and why. 

We are now arrived at the introduftion of precious metals 
into trade. All metals as they have been difeovered , have been 
admitted into exchange, on account of their real utility. Theii 
fplendorhascaufed them to be fought for, to ferve as ornaments ; 
their duftility and their folidity have rendered them proper fo* 
veflels , more durable and lighter than thofe of clay. But thefe 
fubftanccs cannot be brought into commerce without becoming 
almoft immediately a univerfal money. A piece of any metal, 
of whatever fort, has exaftly the fame qualities as another piece 
of the fame metal, provided they are equally pure. Now the eafe 
with which we can feparate , by difierent chemical operations , 
a metal from other metals with which it is incorporated, enables 
ns to bring it to a degree of purity, or as they call it, to whai 
ftandard we pleafe ; then the value of metal differs only as to 
its weight. In expreffing, therefore, the value of any merchan- 
dize by the weight of metal whieh may be had in exchange , we 
•hall then have the cleareft , the moft commodious , and moft 
precife exprefiSon of value; and hence it is impoifible but it muft 
be preferred in ufe to all other things. Nor are metals lefs proper 
than other merchandize for becoming the univerfal token of all 
value that can be meafured: as they are fufceptible of all imagin- 
able diviilons; there is notany objeft of commerce, great orfmall« 
whofe value cannot be exadUy paid by a certain quantity of metal. 
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To this advantage of accommodating itfelf to evarjr t fpeciCs of 
divilion, they join that of being uoaltenable , and thofs xvliiuh 
arc fcoTce , as gold and filvcr, have a great value , .although of a 
weight and iize little confiderable. 

Thefc two metals are then of all merchandize , the melt eafy 
Soafeertain their quality, to divide their quantity , and to convey 
to all places, at the eaflelt expenfes. Every one, therefarc, 
who has a fuperfluity, and who is not at the time in want of 
another ufeful commodity, will halten to exchange it for filvcr, 
with which he is more certain than with any thipg elfeto procure 
himfelf the commodity he shall wish for at the time he wants it. 

» . 5 '•. -V ’ ' ’ ■ 

Gold andJUvcT arc conftituted, by the nature of things, 
money , and univerfal money , independent of all con- 
» vention, and of all loans. < •- ' t • 

f t . , I r . ' , • . • 

Here then is gold andfilver conlHtuted money, and univeijrajl 
pioncy, and that without any arbitrary agreement among men, with- 
out the intervention of any taw, but only by theuature of things. 
They are pot , as many people imagine , figns of value; they 
have an^intrinftc value in ‘,hemfdv< s , if they are capable of being 
jhc mcafurc and the token of other values. This property they 
Lave in common with all other commodities which have a value 
in commence, They only difier in being at the fame time more 
ilii'ifible,' more unchangeable, and of more eafy conveyance than 
pthcr merchandize ,jby which, they are more conjmodiously em- 
ployed to nieafurc ajid reprefent the value of-.others. , 

-r. , ■' . I i;-. . . - , , ( , * - I ' i 

:’'.j I • I ' 5 ,4-4* ■ » s'liy.: V • 

Other ~ metals arc only "cmtiloycd for thefe 'life's , in a 

_ ''To.;': ; . .lb to ii I-.-.'’.. • ' 

. feepndary manner., j,,,,;,.. ^ . 

All metals are capable of being employed as money; Butthofe 
which are too- common have too little vahie in a-''-)argeibnlk to 
be employed, In ihe'currerit lifes of commerce. Copper, fiVver ^ 
•nd gold , are the only onesw'hieh hnve been brought in conibaiTt 
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vr«. And even copper, except among people to whom neithet 
nines nor commerce have fupplied a fufficient quantity of gold 
and filver has never been ufed but in exchanges of linaU value, 

^ 45- 

The ufe of gold and JUver , as money has augmented 
their value as materials. 

It is not pollible, but the eagernefs with which every one 
has fought to exchange theii fiiperlluous commodities for gold 
and filver, rather than for any other commodity , muft have 
augmented the value of thefe two materials In commerce. Thefe 
are only thereby rendered more commodious for their employment 
as tokens, or common meafiire. 

• ' S -45. 

Fa'ialions in the value of gold and fiver , compared 
with tlx other obje&s of commerce^ and with each 
erher. 

This value is fufceptible of change, and in truth is continually 
changing j fo that the fame quantity of metal which anfwered to 
a certain quantity of fueb or fuch a commodity, becomes no 
longer equal thereto, and it requires a greater or lefs quantity 
of filver to reprefent the fame commodity. When it requires 
more , it is faid the commodity is dearer; when it requites lefs, 
that it is become cheaper; but they may as well fay, that the 
filver is in the firll cafe become cheaper, and in the latter dearer. 
Silver and gold not only vary in price, compared with all other 
commodities, but they vary alfoM'ith each other, in proportion 
as they are more or lefs nbnndant. It is notorious that we now 
givcfiii Surope from fourteen to fifteen onnceS'of fihrer for one 
ounce of gold ; and that in former 'limes we gave only ten or 
eleven ounces. 

Again , that dt prefient in China , ^ey do not ghrb more than 
twelve ounces of filver for an ounce of gold, lo that there is a. 
very great advantage is: carryAig 'filver to Ghrna, to rtehaiige 
for, 'gold , to being back U J^ucopt.Y'lt4b:vifible,' fhSt'in prweefir 
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•f dme, this com merct will make sfoldmore common in Europe, 
and lefs common in China, and that the value of thefe two 
materials mult finally come in both places to the fame proportion. 

A thoufand difierent caufes concur to fix and change iiicelTanU 
ly the comparative value of commodities, either with refpeft to 
each other, or with rcfpeft to filvcr. The fame caufes confpire 
to fix and vary the comparative value , either in rcfpeft to the 
value of each commodity in particular , or with refpeft to the ' 
totality of the other , values which are aftually in commerce. It 
is notpoffible to inveiligate thefe difierent caufes, or to unfold 
their efietts , without entering into very extenfive and very di£> 
ficult details which 1 shall decline in this difcufiion. 

5 47 * 

The life of payments in money has given room for the 
dijlinliion of feller and buyer. 

In proportion as mankind became familiarized to the cuftom 
•f valuing all things in filvcc, of exchanging all their fuperfluous 
commodities for filver, and of not parting with that money but 
for things which are ufeful or agreeable to them at the moment, 
they become accuftomed to confider the exchanges of commerce 
in a difierent point of view. They have made a diftinftion of 
two perfons , the buyer and the feller ; the feller is he who gives 
commodities for money ; and the buyer is he who gives money 
for commodities. 

S 48. 

The ife of money has much facilitated the feparation 
ofdiffererit labprs among the different orders of fociety. 
The more money becomes a univerfalmedinm , the mote every 
one is enabled , by devoting himfelf Iblcly to that fpecies of cul- 
tivation and indnftry of which he has made choice, to diveft 
himfelf of every thought for hit other wants, and only to think of 
providing the moft money he can by theiale of his fmits or hit labor, 
very fure with that money to pofielsall the reft. It is thus that the 
t£t of money has prodigioosly haftened the progreft of fociety. 
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S 49 - 

Of the excefs of annual produce accumulated to forrn 
capitals. ' 

As foot! as men are found , whofe property in land afliires 
them an annual revenue, more than fulEdent to Iktisfy all their 
wants, among them there are fome, who, either uneafy refpeA- 
ing the future, or perhaps only provident, lay by a portion of 
what they gather every year, either with a view to guard againft 
poflible accidents, or to augment their enjoyment. When the 
commodities they have gathered are difficult to preferve, they 
ought to procure themfclvet in exchange fuch objefts of a more 
durable nature , and fuch as will not decreafe in their value by 
time , or fuch as may be employed in fuch a manner as to procure 
fuch profiu at will make good the decreafe with advantage. 

5 SO. 

Perfonal property , accumulation of money. 

This fpeciesof poffieffion, refulting from the accumulation of 
annual produce not confumed , is known by the name of ftrfonid 
froftrty. Honfehold goods, honfes , merchandize in ftore, 
utenfUs of trade, cattle are under this denomination. It is evident 
men mull have toiled hard to procure themfelves as much as they 
could of this kind of wealth, before they became acquainted 
with the ufe of money; but it is not lefs evident but, as foon 
as it was known that it was the leaft liable to alteration of all 
the objefts of commerce, and the moft eafy to preferve without 
trouble , it would be principally fought after by whoever wished 
to accumulate. It was not the proprietors of land only who 
thus accumulated their fnper&uity. Although the profits of 
induftry are not, like the revenue of lands, a gift of nature, 
and the induftrious man draws from his labor, only the price 
which is given him by the perfons who pay him hit wages; 
although the latter is as frugal as he can of his lalary , and that 
a competition obliges an induftrious man to content himfelf with 
a lefs prieo than he etherwife would do, it is yet cortain that 
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this couipotition has neither been fo numerous or ftrong in any 
rpetles oF labor, but that a man more expert, more adive, and 
\Vho praftifes more aeonomy than others fu his.perfonal cipenfes, 
has been able, at all times, to gain a little more than fuihcipnt 
to fuppott him and his family and referve his I'urplus .to form 
a little hoard. 

-f ^ . ; 

Circulating wealth is an iiuiifpenjihle requijite for all 
luaacive works, ' - ' to . 

It is even neeclTary , that in every 'tr;uie the workmen, or 
thefe who. employ them, polTefs a certain -quantity of circnlatinij 
wealth, collcdlsd before-itamj, We here. again are obliged tp.ga 
back to a retrofpedt of many things which have been as yet only 
hinted at, after we have fpoken o,f the divilion oF dilfercnt pro- 
felTtons , and of the different methods by which the proprietors 
of capitals may render them of Value, becanfc, before that, wc 
should not be able, to explain them properly, without interrupting 
the connexion of our ideas. 

S2. 

, HeceJJitij of. advances for cuhivation. • ,J 

Every fpedes of labor, of cultivation , ofliuluftrt/, or ot 
Commerce, requires advances. When peop/e cultivate the ground, 
it is neceffary to fow before we can le'in ; tH'cy rhult alfo fupport 
themfelvcs until after the harveft. The’ more cultivation i? brought 
to perfection and enlivened, the more conFiderable thefe advances 
are. 'Cattle, utenfils for farming i' buildings to hold the cattle, 
to ftore the produftions ; a number of perfons| in proportion td 
the extent of the undertaking, mull be paid and fubfifted iiritil 
the harveft. It is only by means ‘of confidefabie advances that 
we obtain rich harvefts, and that lands produce a large revenue. 
In whatever hiirinefs they engage, the woFkman mull be provided 
trith tools, mull have a fufficient quantity offiich materials as the 
objefb of his labor requires : aud he muft fubfift until the falc of 
his goods. ‘ “ ‘ '■* ' '= ■ ‘ 

S SJ- 
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§ 

f'irj} advances furnished by the land as yet uncuUivatedt 

The earth was ever the firft and the only foufde of all richeSi 
it is that which by cultivation produces all revenue; it is thaC 
Vhieh has afforded the firif fund for advances, anterior to all’ 
cultivation. The firft cultivator has taken the grain be has fowil 
from fuch produdtions as the land had fpontaneously produced) 
while waiting for the harveit, he has fupported himfelf by huntings 
by fishing, or upon wild fruits. His tools have been the branehea 
of trees, procured in the forefts, and cut with Itones sharpened 
upon other {tones; the animals wandering in the Woods he has 
taken in the chafe , caught them in his tr.'ps ; or has fnbdued 
them unawares. At firit he has made ufe of them for food, after'V 
wards to help him in his labors. Thefe firft funds or capital has 
increafed by degrees. Cattle were in early times the molt fought 
after of all circulating property ; and were alfo the eaCcit to ac-< 
cumulate; they perish, but they alfo breed , and this fort of riches 
is in feme refpefts unperishable. This capital augments by 
generation alone, and affords an annual produce , either in milk^ 
wool, leather, and other materials, which, with wood taken in 
the foreft , have effefted the firft foundation for works of induftry. 


Cattle a circulating wealth , even before the cultivation 
of the earth. 

In times when there was yet a large quantity of uucnitivated 
land, and which did not belong to any individual, cattle migid! 
be maintained without having property in land. It is even pro« 
faable that mankind have almoft every where began to colleA 
flocks and herds , and to live on what they produced, before they 
employed themfelves in the more laborious occupation of cuItivaU 
ing the grounds It feems that thofe nations who firft cultivated 
the earthy are thofe who found in their country fuch forts of 
animals as were the moft fufceptible of being tamed , and that 
they have by this been drawn from the wandering and reftlefs 
life of hunters and fishers, to the more tranquil enjoyment of 

» t t 
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paftoral putfuitt. Paftoral life requires a longer refidence in the 
lame place, afTords more leiftire^ more opportnnities to ftudy 
the dilTerence of lands , to obferve the ways of nature in the 
produftion of fnch plants as ferve for the fupport of cattle. 
Perhaps it is for this reafon that the Afiatic nations have iirft 
Cultivated the earth, and that the inhabitants of America have 
remained fo long in a favage ftate. 

S ss* 

r 

Another fpecies of circulating wealth., and advances ^ 
necejfary for cultivation , slaves. 

The slaves were another kind of perfonal property, which at 
firft were procured by violence , and afterwards by way of com- 
merce and exchange. Thofe that had many, employed them 
not only in the culture of land , but in various other channels 
of labor. The facility of accumulating, almolt without mcafure,* 
thofe two fonrees of riches, and of making ufe ofthcmabftradedly 
from the land, canfed the land itfelf to be eftimated, and the 
value compared to moveable riches. 

Perfonal property has an exchangeable value , even for 
land itfelf. 

A man that would have been poiTefTed of a quantity of lands 
without cattle or slaves, would undoubtedly have made an advan- 
tageous bargain in yielding a part of his land to a perfon that 
would have offered him in exchange cattle and slaves to cnltivate 
the reft It is chiefly by this principle that property in land 
entered likewife into commerce, and had a comparative value 
with that of all the other goods. If four bushels of corn, the 
net produce of an acre of land, was worth fix sheep, the acre 
itfelf that feeds them could have been'given for a certain value, 
greater indeed, but always cafy to fettle by the fame way as the 
price of other wares. Namely, at firft by debates among the two 
contraftors, then by the current price cftablislied by the agree- 
ment of thofe who exchange land for cattU, er the contrary. It 
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is by tbe {bale of this current fpecie that lan^s Were appraifed « 
when a ilebtorisprofecuted by his creditor , and he ii cCnftrained 
to yield his property. 

5 ? 8 . 

Valuation of lands by the proportion of their revenue., 
xoith the fum of perfonal property, or the value for 
which they are exchanged : this proportion is called 
the price of lands. 

It is evident that iFland, which produces a revenue equivaledC 
to fix sheep, can be fold for a certain value, which may always 
be expreifed by a number of sheep equivalent to this value; this 
number will bear a fixed proportion with that of fix , and will 
contain it a certain number of times. Thus the price of an efiate 
is nothing elfe but its revenue multiplied a certain number of 
times ; twenty times if the price is a hundred and twenty sheep t 
thirty times if one hundred and eighty sheep. Andfo the current 
price of land is reduced by the proportion of the value of the 
revenue; and the number of times that the price of the fale con- 
tains that of the revenue, is called the years pnrehafe of the land. 
They are fold at the price of twenty, thirty, or forty years pur- 
chafe, when on purchafiiig them we pay twenty, thirty, or forty 
times their revenue. It is alfe not lefs evident, that this price 
mull vary according to the number of purchafers , or fellers of 
land , in the fame manner as other goods vary in a ratio to tbs 
' different proportion between the offer and the demand. 

Let us now go back to the time after money was introduced. 
The facility of accumulating it has foon rendered it the moll defirable 
part of perfonal property, and has afforded the means of augment- 
ing, byoeconomy, the quantity of it without limits. Whoever, 
either by the revenue of his land, or by the falary of his labor 
or induftry, receives every year a higher price than he needs to 
fpend , he may lay up the refidue and accumulate it : thefe ac- 
cumulated values are what we name a capital. The pufillanimons 
mifer, that keeps his money with the mere view of foothing 
his imagination againll apprehenfions of diilrefs in the uncertainty 
of futurity, keeps his money in a hoard. If the dangers he had 
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forefeen should eventually take place , and be in his poverty b» 
reduced to live every year upon the treafure , or a prodigal fuc- 
cefibr lavish it by degrees, this treafure would foon be exhauiled, 
and the capital totally loft to the poiTenbr. The latter can draw 
a far greater advantage from it, for an eftate in land of a certain 
revenue being but an equivalent of a fum of value equal to the 
revenue, taken a certain number of times, it follows, that any 
fum whatfoever of value is equivalent to an eftate in land, pro- 
ducing a revenue equal to a fixed proportion of that fum. It it 
perfeftly the fame whether the amount of this capital confifts 
in a mafs of metal, or any other matter, fince money reorefenis 
all kinds of value , as well as all kinds of value reprefent money. 
By thefc means the poiTeffor of a capital may at firft employ it 
in the purebafe of lands; but he is not without other refourccs. 

S S9* ’ 

f 

Another employment for money in advances of enterprifes^ 

qf muiufaSiory or indufry, 

I have already obferved that all kinds of labor, either of 
cultivation or induftry, required advances. And 1 have shown 
how the earth, by the fruits and herbages it fpoutansously pro- 
duces for the nourishment of men and animals, and by the trees, 
of which man has firft formed his utenfils, had furnished the 
firft advances for cultivation; and even of the firft manual works 
a man may perform for his own fervice. For inftance, it is the 
earth that provides the ftone, clay, and wood, of which the 
firft houfes were built , and, before the divifton of profcftliins, 
when the fame man that cultivated the earth provided alfo for 
his other wants by his own labor, there was no need of other 
advances. But when a great part of fociety began to have no 
refource but in their arms, it was neceffary that thofe who lived 
thus upon falarles, should have fumewhat before-hand, that 
they might either procure themfelves the materials on which 
they labored, or fubfift during the time they were waiting for 
their falary. 
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§ (So. 

Explanation of the ufe of the advances of capitals in 
enterprifes of induflry ,• on their returns ^ and the profits 
they ousht to produce. 

In early times, he that emiiloyeJ laboring people under him, 
furnished the materials himfelf, and paid from day to day the 
falary of the workmen. It was the cultivator or the owner him- 
felf that gave to the fpinftcr the hemp he had gathered , and he 
maintained her during the time of her working. Thence he 
palTed the to a weaver, to whom he gave every day the 
falary agreed upon. . But thofe slight daily advances can only 
take place in the coarfeft works. A vail number of arts, and 
even of thofe arts indifpenfiblc for the ufe of the moll indigent 
members of fociety, require that the fame material should pafs 
through many different hands, and undergo during a coijfidcr- 
able fpace of time difbciilt and various operations. I have already 
mentioned the preparation of leather, of which shoes are made. 
Whoever has feen the workhoufe of a tanner, cannot help feeling 
the abfolute impolBbility of one, or even feveral indigent perfons 
providing themfelves with leather, lime, tan, utenfils, &c. and 
caufing the requifite buildings to be eroded, to put the tan-houfe 
to work, and of their living during a certain fpace of time , till 
their leather can be fold. In this art, and many others, mull 
not thofe that work on it have learned the craft before they pre- 
fume to touch the materials, leil they should wade them in their 
firil trials? Here then is another abfolute neceffity of advances. 
Who shall now colled the materials for the manufadory, the 
ingredients, the requifite utenfils of their preparation? Who is 
to conllrud canals, markets, and buildings of every denomination ? 
How shall that multitude of workmen fubfiit till the time of 
their leathers Uping fold,' afid of whom none individually would 
be able to prepare a fingle skin, and where the emolument of the 
fale of a fingle skin would not alTord fubfillcncc to any one of 
them? Who shall defray the expenfes of the infirudion of the 
pupils and apprentices? Who shall maintain them until they are 
fufficicntly inllrndcd , guiding them gradually from an eafy 
labor, proportionate to their age, to works that demand more 
vigor and ability? It mull then be one of thofe proprietors of 
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fapitalt, or moveable accumulated property that muft employ 
them, fupplying them with advances in part for the condruftiou 
and purchafe of materials, and partly for the daily falaries of 
the workmen that jure preparing them. It is he that muil: ex- 
pe& the fale of the leathers , which is to return him not only 
his advances, but alfo an emolument fiifficient to indemnify him 
for what his money would h>ve availed him, had he turned it 
to the acquiiition pf lands t and mP^aover of the falary due to 
his troubles and care, to his risks, apd even to his skill; for 
furcly, upon equal profits, be would have preferred living 
without fulicitude , on the revenue of land , which he could 
have purchafed with the fame capital. In propqrtiom as thii 
capital returns tp him by the fale of his works, he employs it 
in new purchafes for fuppotting his family and maintaining his 
tnanufadory ; by this eontinual circulation, he lives on his profits, 
|nd puts in llore what he can fpare to increafe hit ilock , and tq 
pdvance his enterprife in augmenting the mafs of his capital , it| 
order pro^ortipnably to qugment his profits. 

S 

Subdivijha of the indujirious JUpendiary dafs, ifi under-, 
taking capitalifts andjimple workmen. ' 

Thus the whole clafs employed in fupplying the different 
wants of fociety with an immenfe variety of works of induftry, 
is, if I may fpeak thus, fubdivided into two clailes. The one 
of the undertakers, manufaftnrers , mailers, all proprietors of 
large capitals, which they put to intereft by exerting labor on 
their advances; and the other of workmen, defiitute of any 
property but their hands, who advance only their daily labor, 
and receive qo profits but their falaries. 

$ <$ 3 . 

Another employment of capitals in advances towards 
undertakings of agriculture. Obfervations on the ufe^ 
(snd indifpenjtble profits of capitals in undertakings of 
agriculture. 

In fpcaking iiril of the placing of capitals in mannfaftnring 
onterprifes, I had in view to adduce a mere firiking example 
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of the neceffity and etTeft of large advances , and of the courfica 
of their circulation. But I have reverfed the natural order, 
which feemed to require that I should rather begin fpeaking of 
entcrprifes of agriculture, which alfo can neither he performed, 
nor extended, nor afford any profit, but by means of conlidcr- 
able advances. It is the proprietors of great capitals , who , in 
order to malce them prodndHve in undertakings of agriculture, 
leafe lands, and pay to owners large rents, taking on them- 
felves the whole mafs of advances. Their cafe muff neceffarily 
be the fame as that of the undertakers of manufafturcs. Like 
them they are obliged to make the firff advances towards the 
undertaking, provide themfelves with cattle, horfes, utenlila 
of husbandry, purchafe the firff feeds; like them they muff 
maintain and nourish their carters, reapers, threshers, fervant^ 
and laborers , of any demomination , that fubfiff only by their 
hands, that advance only their labor, and reap only their falaries. 
Like them , they ought to have not only their capital , I mean, 
all their prior and annual advances returned, but alfo a profit 
equal to the revenue they could have acquired their capital , 
exclnfive of any fatigue, odly. The falary and the price of their 
own trouble, of their risks, and their induffry. gdly. An emo- 
lument to enable them to replace the effefts employed in their 
enterprife, and the lofs by waffe, cattle dying, and utenfils 
wearing out, &c. all which ought tq be firff charged on the 
produfts of the earth. The overplus will ferve to the cultivator, 
to pay to the proprietor the permiffion he has given him to make 
ufe of his field in the accomplishing of his enterprife, namely, 
the price of the leafehold , the rent of the proprietor , the clear 
prodnd , for all that the land produces , until reinibnrfement 
of the advances and profits of every kind , to him that has made 
thefe advances , cannot be looked upon as a revenue , but only 
IS a reimburfement of the expenfes of the cultivation, fince if 
the cultivator should not obtain them, he would be loth to 

risk his wealth knd trouble in cultivating the field of another. 
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5 6j. 

competition between the capitalijis, undertakers qf 
cultivation, fixes the current price qf leafeholds, and 
the larger cultivations. 

The competition between rich undertakers of cultivation fix^s 
the current pficc of Icafes in proportion to the fertility of the 
foil , »nd of the rate at 'which its produdioiis are fold , always 
Rcccv'ding to the calculation which farmers make both of their 
expenditures, apd of the profits they oi(ght to draw from their 
pdvaiices. They cannot give to the owners more than ; the over^ 
plus- But when the copipetition among them happens to be morp 
Buimated, they render him the whole overplus, the proprietor 
}caling hU land to him that pSers the greatelf rent. 

f <54. 

Ifhe default of capitals , undertakers , limits the manor, 
ing of lands to a certain cultivation. 

When, on the contrary, there are no rich men that poCTefs 
fapitals large enough to embark iri enterprifes of agriculture, 
when, through the low rate of the produdions of the earth, or 
pny other caufe, the crops are not fufficient to enfure to the 
undertakers, b.efides the reimburfement of their capital, emolu- 
ments adequate at leafl to thofe they would derive from their 
money by employing it in fome other channel, there are no 
farmers that ofier to leafe lands, the proprietors are cnuftrainetl 
to hire mercenaries or metayers , which are equally nnablc to 
niake any advances , or duly to cultivate it. The proprietor him- 
fclf makes moderate advances, which dp not produce him, an 
indilTerent revenue; If the land happens to belong to an owner 
poor, rcgligcnt, and in debt, to a widow or aminor, it remains 
upmanured; fiich is the principle of the diSerence I have o.bfervc4 
between provinces , where the lands arc cultivated by opulent 
farmers , as in Normandy and the Isle of France, and thofe where 
they are cultivated only by indigent mercenaries, as inLimoufin, 
Angoumois, Bonrboniiois, and feveral ethers. 
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iiubdivijion of the ctafs of cultivcUors into underlaierSt 
or farmers, and fmple hired perfons, fervants and 
day-laborers. 

Hence it follows, that the clafs of cultivators maybe divide J, 
'like that of manufafttircrs, into two branches, the one of under- 
takers or capitalifts, who make the advances, the other of iunple 
llipcndiary workmen. It refults alfo , that the capitals alone can 
form and fiipport great enterprifes of agriculture, that give to 
the lands an iinvariable value, if I may ufc the exprei&on, that 
feciirc to the proprietors a revenue always equal, and the large!!; 
pofllblc. , , 

' , 5 65 . ”■ . • ■ . . - 

Fourth employment of capitals , - in advances for euteri 
prifes of commerce. FeceJJity of tHe interpojttion of 
'merchants properly fo called, between the producers 
of the commodities and the confumers. 

, The- undertakers either of cultivation or oianufafture , draw 
their advances and profits .only from the fale of the fruits of the 
earth , or the commodities fiibricated. It is always the Wants and 
the capacity of the confumer that fets the price on the falej 
neither does the confumer wgnt tlte produce prepared or fitted 
-up at ,the -qiooient of its - or the petfeftion of the work. 

However,. the undertakers want their flocks immeiliately and 
regularly reiroburfed , to embark in fresh enterprifes : the maniir- 
)itg and the feed ought to fuccecd the crops without interruption. 
Tfie . workmen of a mannfaaure; are unceafingly to be employed 
in beginning other works in proportion as the.firfi; arc difiributed, 
and to replace the materials in meafiire as they are confumed. 
It would not be advifable to fiop short in an enterprife once put 
in execution, nor is it to be prefumed that they can be begun' 
again at any time. It is then the firiftell intereft of the under- 
faker to have his capital quickly reimbiirfed by the fale of his 
crops or commodities. On the other hand , it is the coufumer’s 
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intereft to find, when and where he wishes the things he ftands 
in need of; it would be extremely inconvenient for him to be 
necellltated to make, at the time of the crop, hisprovifion for 
the whole courfe of a year. Among the objefts of ufual con- 
fumption, there are many that require long and expenfive labors, 
labors that cannot be undertaken with profit, only on a large 
quantity of materials , and fuch as the confumption of a fmall 
number of inhabitants of a limited diilridl, may not be fufficient 
for the fale of the works of a fingle manufadory. Undertakings 
of this kind mull then neccGTarily be in a redoeed number , at a 
confiderable diftanee from each other, and confeqnently very 
diftant from the habitations of the greater number of confumers. 
There is no man , not opprelTed under the extreme^ mifery , 
yiat is not in a fitnation to confnme feveral things, which are 
neither gathered nor fabricated, but in places confiderably diftant 
from him and not lefs diftant from each other. A perfon that 
could not procure himfelf the objed of his confumption but in 
^ 'buying it direftly from the hand of him that gathers or works 
it, would be either unprovided with many commodities, or pals 
his life in wandering after them. 

This double intereft which the perfon producing and the con* 
fnmer have, the former to find a purchafer, the other to find 
where to pnrehafe, and yet not to wafte ufefiil time in expefting 
a purchafer, or in finding a feller; has given the^idea to a third 
perfon to ftand between the one and the other. And it is the 
objed of the mercantile profeflion who pnrehafe goods from the 
hands of the producer, to ftore them in warehonfes, whither 
the oonfumer conies to make his purchafe. By thefe means the 
undertaker , aOTured of the fate and the re<acqnilition of his funds, 
lonke undifturbed and indefatigably ont for new produdions , 
and the confnmer finds within his reach and at the fame time, 
the objeds he Is in want of. 
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§ « 7 - 

Different orders of merchants. They all agree in pur* 
chafing to fell again , and that their traffic is ftp. '' 
' * ported by advances which are to revert with a profitt 
to be engaged in a new cnterprife. 

From the green woman who expofes her ware in a market, 
to the merchants of Nantz or Cadiz , who traffic even to India 
and America, the profelfion of a trader, or what is properly 
called commerce, divides into an infinity of branches, and it may 
be laid of degrees. Such a trader confines himfelf to provide 
one or feveral fpecies of commodities which he fells in his shop 
to thofe who chofe i another goes with certain commodities to a 
place where they are in demand , to bring from thence in exchange 
fuch things as are produced there , and are wanted in the place 
from wheqee he departed : one makes his exchanges in his neigh- 
bourhood, and by himfelf, another by means of correfpondents, 
pnd by the interpofition of carriers whom he pays, fends and 
employs from one province to another, from one kingdom to 
another, from Europe to Alia, and from Alia back to Europe, 

One lells his merchandife by retail to thofe who nfe them, 
another only fells in large parcels at a time to other traders, 
who retail them out to the coufumers : but all have this in com- 
mon that they buy to. fell again , and that their firlf purchafes 
ate advances , which are returned to them only in courfe of time. 
They ought to be returned to them , like thofe of the cnltivatort 
and manufafturers , not only entirely in a certain time to be em« 
ployed again in new purchafes, but alfo , i. with an equal revenue 
to what they could acquire with their capital without aay labor; 
idly, with the wageii or value of their labor, of their risk, and of 
their indnftry. Without being allured of Ijhis return, and of 
thefe indifpenlible profits , no trader would enter into bufinels , 
nor could any one poffibly continue therein ; it is in this view he 
governs himfelf in his purchafes, on a calculation' he makes of 
the quantity and the price of things which he can hope to difpoG; 
of in a certain time : the retailer learns from experience , by the 
fuccefs of limited trials made with precaution, what it nearly 
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the wants of thofe eoufumers who deal wkh him. The merchant 
learns from his correfpondents of the plenty or fcarcity, and of 
the price of merthandife in thofe different countries to which 
^ his commerce extends i he direAs his fpeculations accordingly, he 
fends hi$ goods from the country where they bear a low price t» 
ihofe where they are fold dearer, including an expenfe of tranf- 
portation in the calculation of the advances he ought to be reim> 
burfed. Since trade is neceOary , and it is impofllbk to undertake 
any commerce without advances proportionable to its extent, here 
we fee another method of employing perfonal property, a new 
ufe that the poffeffor of a parcel of commodities, *referved and 
accumulated, of a fum of money, in a word, of a capital, may 
make of it to procure himfclf fubllftence, and to augment, if 
he can, his riches. 

S <58. 

The notion of the circulation of money. 

We fee , by what has been juft now faid , how the cultivation 
of lands, manufafturcs of all kinds, and all the branches of 
trade , depend on a mafs of capital or the accumulation of perfonal 
property , which having been at firft advanced by the undertakers, 
in each of thefc different branches, ought to return to them again 
every year with a regular profit ,* that is , the capital to be again 
inverted , and advanced in the continuation of the fame enter, 
prifes , and the profits for the greater or lefs fhbliftence of the 
undertakers. It is this continued advance and return which con- 
ftitutbs what ought to be called the circulation of money : this 
nfeful and fruitful circulation , which animates all the labor of 
ibciety, which fupports all the motion and the life of the body 
politic, and which is with great reafon compared to the circulation 
of the blood in the human body. For if by whatever diforder 
in the courfc of the expenfes of the different orders of fociety, 
the undertakers ceafe to draw their advances with fuch profit as 
they have a right to cxpeA, it is evident they will be obliged to 
reduce their undertakings, that the total of the labor, that of 
the confumption of the fruits of the earth , that of the produAions, 
and ofthe revenue would be equally diminished; that to riches will 
fucceed poverty , and that the common workman , ceafing to find 
employ will fall into the deepeft mifery. 
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s 69. 

AU extcnjive undertakings , particularly thoje of manu^ 
failures and of commerce., miijl indifpenjibly be very 
confined, before the introduHion of gold and fiver 
in trade. ' 

Is is almoft unneceflary to remark that undertakings of all 
kinds , but efpecially thofe of mannfafturers , and above' all • 
thofe of commerce, mull unavoidably be very confined before 
the introduftion of gold and filvcrin trade, fince it was almoft 
impofiible to accumulate confulernble capitals, and yet more 
difficult to multiply and to divide payments as much as is neceifary 
to facilitate and increafe the exchanges to that extent , which a 
fpirited commerce and circulation require. The cultivation of 
the land only may fupport itfelf to a certain degree, beeaule the 
cattle are the principal caufe of the advances required therein t 
asid it is very probable there is then no other adventurer in cul- 
tivation but the proprietor. As to arts of all kinds, they muft 
necclTarily have been in the greateft languor before the introduc- 
tion of money} they were confined to the coarfeft works , for 
which the proprietors fupported the advances by nourishing the 
workmen, and furnishing them with materials, or they caufett 
them to be made in their .own houfes by their fervants. 

5 7 °- 

Capitals being as necejjary to all undertakings as labor 
and indufry, the indufrious man shares voluntarily 
the profits of his enterprife with the owner of the 
capital, who furnishes him the funds he is in need of. 

Since capitals are the indifpenfible foundation of all lucrative 
enterprife^} llnce with money we can furnish means for culture, 
eftablish manufadlures , raife a commerce , the profits of which 
being accumulated and frugally laid up, will become a new capital , 
fince, in a word, money is the principal means to beget money,- 
thofe who with indufiry and the love of labor are defiitute of 
capital, and have not fufficient for the undertaking they wish t« 
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embark in , have no difficulty in refulving to give up to the 
proprietors of fnch capital or money, who are willing to truft 
them , a portion of the profits which they are in expectation of 
gaining over and above their advances. 

S 71- 

Fifth employment of capitals ^ lending on interejl; nature 
of a loan. 

The poffeiTors of money balance the risk their capital may run, 
if the enterprife does not fucceed, with the advantage of enjoying 
8 conllant profit without toil j and regulate themfclves thereby, 
to require more or lefs profit or intereft for their money, or to 
confent to lend it for fuch an intereft as the borrower offers. 
Here another opportunity opens to the pofieffor of money , viz. 
lending on intereft, or the commerce of money. Let no one 
ffliftnkc me here, lending on'' intereft is only a trade in which 
the lender is a man who fells the ufe of bis money, and the 
borrower one who buys; prec-fcly the fame as the proprietor of 
an eftate, or the perfon who farms it, buys and fells refpetftive- 
ly the ufe of the hired land. The latin terra for a loan of money 
, on intereft , exprefles it exaftly , ufura fecunia , a word which 
adopted into the French language is become odious, by a con- 
fequence of falfe ideas being adopted ,on the intereft of money. 

S “2- 

Falfe ideas on lending upon intereji. 

The rate of intereft is by no means founded as might be im- 
agined on the profit the borrower hopes to make with the capital ' 
of which he purchafes the ufe. This rate, like the price of all 
other merchandife , is fixed by the circumflances of buyer and 
feller; by the proportion of the fiim offered with the demand. 
People borrow with every fort of view, and with every fort of 
motion. One borrows to undertake an enterprife that is to make 
his fortune, another to boy an eftate, another to pay his Ioffes 
at play, another to fupply the lofs of his revenue, of which fpme 
accident has deprived him, fome to exift on in expeftation of 
what he is able to gain by his labor ; but all thefe motives which 
determine the borrower, arc very indifferent to the lendef. He 
attends to two things only, the intereft he is to receive, and the 
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£ifety of his capital. He 'never attends to the nfe the borrowet 
puts it to, as a merchant does not care to what nfe the buyet 
applies the commodities he fells him. 

S 7J- 

Errors of the fchoolmen refuted. 

It is for want of having viewed the lending of money on in. 
tereit in its true point of view, that moralifts, more ri^id than 
enlightened, would endeavour to make us look on it as a crime. 
The fcholaitic theologifts have concluded that as money itfelf was 
nut prolific, it was unjuft to require a premium for the loan of it. 
Full of thefe prejudices they have fancied their doftrine was fane, 
tioned by this pafiage in the Gofpel, mutuum dart mbit inde fferantes ; 
Thofe theologians who have adopted mere reafonable principles on 
the fubjeft of intereft of money, have been branded with the harsh> 
eft reproaches from thofe who adopt the other fide of the ^ueftion. 

Ncverthelefs, there are but few reflexions necefiary toexpofe 
the trifling reafons that are adduced to condemn the taking of in» 
tereft. A loan of money is a reciprocal contraX, free between 
both parties, and entered into only by reafon of its being mutually 
advantageous. It is evident if the lender finds an advantage in , 
receiving an intereft for his money, the borrower is not lefs in< 
terefted in finding that money he ftands in need of, fince otherwife 
he would not borrow and fubmit himfelf to the payment of intereft. 
Now on this principle can any one look on fuch an advantageous 
contraX as a crime, in which both parties are content, and which 
certainly does no injury to any other perfon? Let them fay' the 
lender takes advantage of the wants of the borrower, to force the 
payment of intereft, this is talking as abfurd as if we were to fay, 
that a baker who demands money for his bread he fells , takes 
advantage of his cuftomer’s wants. If in this latter cafe, the 
money is an equivalent for the bread the buyer receives ,' the 
money which the borrower receives to day is equally equivalent 
to the capital of intereft he agrees to pay at the expiration of a . 
certain time, for in faX, it is an advantage to the borrower, to 
have during that interval the ufe of the money he ftands in need 
of, and it is a difadvantage to the lender to be deprived of it. 
This difadvantage may be eftimated, and it is eftimated, the in- 
tcreft is the rate. This rate ought to be larger, if the lender 
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tnitt th 6 risk of loiins his capital by the borrower becoming iO'^ 
folvent. The bargain therefore is perfectly equal on both fides^ 
and confequently , fair and honeft. Money confidered as a phyi 
iical fubftance, as a mafsof metal, does not produce any thing} 
but money made nfe of in advances, in cultivation , in mannfao 
ture, in commerce, produces a certain profit; with money we 
can acquire land , and thereby procure a revenue. The perfon 
therefore who lends his money, does not only give up the 
unfruitful pofTeflion of his money, but deprives bimfelf of the 
profit which it was in his power to' procure by it, and the intcrefb 
which indemnifies him this lofs cannot be looked upon as unjufi. 
The fchuolmen, compelled to acknowledge the jtrftice of thefe 
conllderations , have allowed that intereil for money may be taken, 
provided the capital is alienated , that is , provided the lender 
j^ave up his right to be reimbnrfed his money in a certain time, 
and permitted the borrower to retain it as long as he was inclined 
to pay the interell; thereof only. The rcafon of this toleration 
'Was, that then it is no longer a loan of money for which an 
/ interelHs paid, but a purchafe which is bought with a fum of 
money, as we purchafe lands. This was a mode to which they 
had rccourfe to comply with the abfolute neeeffity which exifts 
' ef borrowing money, in the courfc of the tranfaftions of fociety, 
without fairly avowing the fallacy of thofe principles, upon which 
they had condemned the praflice : but this claufe for tire aliena- 
tion of the capital is not an advantage to the borrower, whor 
remains equally indebted to the lender, until he shall have repaid 
the capital, and whofe property always remaiias dormant for the 
lafety of fuch capital; — ~ it is even a difadvantage, as he find* 
it more difficult to borrow money when he is in want of it; for 
perfons who would willingly confent to lend for a year or two , a 
fum of money which they had deftined for the purchafe of an 
efbite, would not lend it for an uncertain time. Befides, if 
they are permitted to fell their money for a perpetual rent, why 
may they not lend it fora certain number of years, for a rent 
which is only to continue for that term? If an intcrefi of 
1000 livres ftr annum is equivalent to the fum of 2000 livres livres 
from him to keep fuch a fum in perpetuity , 1000 livres will be 
an equivalent for the poireQion of that fum for one^ycar. 

S 74. 
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S ?4. 

True foundation qf interejl of money. 

A m«n then may lend hii money at lawfully at he may leil 
it : and the poiTedbr of money may either do one or the others 
not only becaufe money is equivalent to a revenue, and a meant 
to procure a revenue; not only becaufe the lender lofes, during 
the continuance of the loan , the revenue he might have procured 
by it; not only becaufe he risks his capital; not only becaufe 
the borrower can employ it in advantageous acquilitions , or in 
Undertakings from whence he will draw a large profit : the pro<‘ 
prietor of money may lawfully receive the intereft of it, by a 
moft general and decifive principle. Even if none of thefe cir.! 
ciimftances should take place , he will not have the lefs right . 
to require intereft for his loan, for this reafon only that hie 
money is bit own. Since it is his own, he has a right to keep 
it , nothing can imply a duty in him to lend it; if then he does 
lend , be may annex fuch a condition to the loan as he chiifes, 
in this he does no injury to the borrower , fince the latter agrees 
to the conditions, and has no fort of right over the fum 
lent. The profit which money can procure its borrower , is doubt- 
left one of the moft prevailing motives to determine him to 
borrow on intereft ; it is one of the means which facilitate! 
his payment of the intereft, but this is by no means that which 
gives a right to the lender to require it; it is fuilicient for hint 
that his money is his own, and this is a right infeparable front ' 
property. He who buys bread , does it for his fnpport, but the 
right the baker has to exaft a price is totally independent of 
the ufe of bread; the fame right he would poftefs in the fale 
of a parcel of ftones, a tight fonndedon this principle only, that 
the bread is hit own, and no one has any right to oblige bisk 
to give it up for nothing. 


5 7f* 


Anfwer to an obJeSion. 

Tbit refleftion brings us to the confideration of the application 
made by an antfaor^ of the text miaumt dart nihil indtj^r^et, 
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anil shows hew falfe that application, and how dillant from the 
meaning of the Gofpel. The palFage is clear, as interpreted 
by modern and reafonahle divines, as a precept of elnrity. All 
ipankind are bound to alfift each other; a |ich man '-ho should 
fee his fellow creature in diftrefs , and who , inlcead of gratui-l 
tously .aiHiling , should fell him wliat-rhc needed, would be 
equally deficient in the duties of chrillianily and of humanity. 
In fuch circumftances, charity does not only require us to lend 
without intereft, she orders us to lend , and even to give if ne- 
eeflary. To convert the precept of charity into a precept of 
lliiA jullice, is equally repugnant to reafon , and the fenfe of 
the text. Thole whom I here attack do not pretend that it ia 
a duty of jufiice to lend their money; they mull, be obliged 
then tq confefs , that the firft words of the palllige, mutuum dart, 
contain only a precept of charity. Now I demand why they 
extend the latter part of this paiTage Co a principle of jullice. 
What , U' the duty of lending not a ftiid precept, and shall itc 
accefibry only, the condition of the loan, bemadeone? It would 
have been bid to man. It is free for you to lend or not to lend, 
hut if you do lend,- take care yon do net require any intereft 
for your money, and even- when a merchant shall require a 
loan of you for an undertaking, in which he hopes to make 
a large profit, it will be a crime in yon to accept* the intereft 
he offers you; you mull abfoluCeiy either lend to him gra- 
tuitously, or not lend to him at all. You have indeed one 
niethpd to make the receipt of intereft ir.wful, it is to lend 
your capital for an indefinite term, and to give up all right 
to be repaid it, which is to be optional to your debtor, when 
he pleafes or when he can. It yon find, any inconvenience on 
jhe fcore of fecurity, or if you forefee you shall want your 
^ofiey in a certain number of years, you have no other 
courfe to Cake but not to lend it : It is better fur yon to de- 
prive this merchant of this moll fortunate opportunity, than 
to commit a fin by aflilling hini in it. ” This is what they 
mull have feen in thefe five words, ntutuum dare nihil inde fferantes, 
when they have read them under thefe fali'e prejudices. 

ifvery man -who shall read this text unprejudiced , will foon 
find iu ml meaning; that is,-u then, as Chriftians, you afe 
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•all brothers, all friends? aft towards each other as brethren 
and friends? help each other in your neceffities; let your piirfes 
be reciprocally open tP each other, and do not fell that al&ffance / 
which you are mutually indebted to each other, in requiring 
an intereft for a loan which charity requires of you as a duty. ” 

*rhis is the true fenfe of the palTage in queftion. The obliga- 
tion to lend without intereft, and to lend , have evident relation 
to each other? they are of the fame order , and both inculcate 
a duty of charity? and not a precept of rigorous jullice, ap. 
plicable to all cafes of lending. 

S 7<S. 

Tht rate of inttreji ought only to be fixed, as the price 
of every other merchandize, by the courfeof trade alone. 

I have already faid that the price of money borrowed, is 
regulated like the price of all other merchandize, by the ba- 
lance of the money at market with the demand for it: thus, 
when there are many borrowers who are in want of money , 
the intereft of money rifes ; when there are many poiTelTors 
who are ready to lend, it falls. It is ther efore an error to 
believe that the intereft of money in trade ought to be fixed 
by the laws of Princes. It has a current price fixed like that 
of all other merchandize.. The price varies a little, according 
to the greater or lefs fecurity which the lender has; but on 
equal fecurity, he ought to raife and fall his price in proportion 
to the abundance of the demand , and the law no more ought 
to fix the intereft of money than it ought to ^regulate the pric# 
of all other merchandize which have a currency in trade. 

' 5. 77- ' 

Money has in commerce two different valuations. One 
expreffes the quantity of money or Jilver we give to 
procure different forts of commodities ,• the other ex~ 
preffes the relation a fum of money has , to the interejl 
it will procure, in the courfe of bujlnefs. ‘ 

It feems by this explanation of the manner in which money ' 
it either fold or lent for an annual intereft, that there are two 
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jvays Qf valuing money in commerce. In buying and felling , 
a certain weight of iilver reprefents a certain quantity of labor, 
nr of merchandize of every fpecies t fur example, one ounce of 
;filver is equal to a certain quantity of corn , or to the labor of 
a man for a certain number of days. In lending, and in the 
.commerce of money, a capital is the equivalent of an equal rent, 
to a determinate portion of that capital i and reciprocally an an- 
nual rent reprefents a capital equal to the amount of that rent 
xepeated a certain number of timos , according as tntereft in' 
at a higher or lower rate. 


5 78 . 

Theje two valuations are.indcpendent of eadi other y and 

are governed by quite different principles, 

Thefe two different methods of fixing a value, have much 
.left connexion, and depend muchlefs on each other than we should 
be tempted to believe at firlt fight. Money may be very common 
in ordinary commerce, may hold a very low value, anfwcr to 
a very fmall quantity of commodities , and the interefl; of mo- 
ney may at the fame time be very high. 

I will fuppofe there arc one million ounces of filver in aftiial 
circulation in commerce, and that an ounce of filver is given 
in the market for a bushel of corn. I will fuppofe that there is 
brought into the country in fome manner or other, another 
million of ounces of filver , and this augmentation is dillributed 
■lo every one in the fame proportion as the firft million, fo that 
he who had before two ounces, has now four. The filver 
confidered as a quantity of metal, will certainly diminish in 
price, or which is the fame thing, commodities will be pur- 
chafed dearer, and it becomes, necefiary to procure the fame 
raeafure of corn which he had before with one ounce of filver, 
to give more filver, perhaps two ounces infiead of one. But 
it does not by any means follow from thence, that the intercil 
of money falls, if all this money is carried to market, and 
employed in the current expenfes of thofe who polTefs it , as it 
is fuppofed the firft million of ounces of filver wasj for the 
intereft #f money falls only when there is a greater quantity 
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«if money to be lent, in proportion to the waiitt of the burmn - 
ert, than there was before. Now the fiWer which ie carried 
<0 market is not to be lent; it is money which is hoarded up. 
v^hich forms the accumulated capital for lending; and the 
augmentation of the money in the market, or the diminution 
of its price in eomparifon with commodities in the ordinary 
oourfe of trade , are very far from caniing infallibly or by a ne>. 
oelfary confeqnence , a decreafe of the intereft of money, oit 
the contrary, it may happen that the fame caufe which angments 
the quantity of money in the market, and which conreqnently 
incrcafes the price of other commodities by lowering the 'price' 
of filver, is precifely the fame caufe which augments the hire 
' of money or the rate of intereft. 

In efteft, I will fiippofe fora moment, that all the rich 
people in a country, inftead of faving from their revenue, ot 
from their annual profits , shall expend the whole; that, not 
fatisfied with expending their whole revenue, they difllpate a 
part of their capital; that a man who has 100,000 livres in 
money, inftead of employing them in a profitable manner, or 
lending them, confuines them by degrees in foolish expenfes; 
it is apparent that on one fide there will be more filver employ* 
ed in common circulation , for to fatisfy the wants and hu- 
mors of each individual , and that confequently its value will 
be lowered ; on the other hand there will certainly be lefs money 
to be lent ; and as many people will in this fitualion of things 
ruin themfelves, there will clearly be more borrowers. The 
intereft of money will confequently augment, while the mo- 
ney itlhlF will become more plenty in circulation, and the valtte 
of it will fall,' precirely by the fame caufe. > 

We shall no longer be furprifed at this apparent inconfiftency, 
if we confider that the money brought into the market far the 
purchafe of corn , is that which is daily circulated to procure 
the nccelTarics of life; but tlut which is olTered to be lent on 
intereft , is what is aftually drawn out of that circulation to 
be laid by and acciimnlatcd into a capital. 
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i 79 , 

In comparing the value of money with that of com. 
moditics, it is conjidcring fiver as a metaf which 
is an obje^ of commerce. In efimating the intereji 
pf money , we attend to the ife of it during a deter, 
minate time. 

In the market a meafure qF corn is piirchafed with a certain 
freight of nivcr, or a quantity of filver is bought with a certain 
Commodity, it is this quantity which is valued and compared with 
the value of other commodities. In a loan upon intereft, thei 
pbjccl of the valuation is the life of a certain quantity of pro- ' 
perty during a certain time. It is in this cafe no longer a mafs 
of fiiver, compared with a quantity of corn, but it is a portion 
of cficifls compared with a certain portion of the fame, which 
is become the cuftom.ary price of that mafs for a certain time. 
Let twenty thoufand ounces of iilver, be ap equivalent in the 
market for twenty thoufand ineafurcs of corn, or only for ten 
fhoiifanil^ the ufe of thofe twenty thoufand ounces pf Civet 
for a yca:» is not worth Icfs on a loan than the twentieth part 
pf the principal fum, pr ppe thoufand p.^ncey of Clycr, 
^ntereft is a^ five pet cent. i ’ ' 

S 8q. 

The price of interef depends immediately on the proportion, 
of the demand of the borrowers with the offers of 
the lenders, and this proportion depends principally, 
pn the (jnantity of perfonal property , accumulated by 
an excefs of revenue and of the annual prpduce to 
, form capitals, whether theft capitals exijl in money. 

or in any other kind of effFe^s having a value in 
' ■ commerce. 

The price of filver in circulation has no infinence but with 
refpedt to the quantity of this metal employed in common cir- 
culation ; but the rate of iutecdl is governed by the quantity of 
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property accnmulateJ and laid by to form a ittpiiel. It is in:, 
different whether this property is in metal or other offers, 
provided thefe effefts are eafily convertible into- money.- It is 
very neccffary that the mafs of metal exifting (n a ftate , it ais 
large as the amount of the property lent on intereff in the eonrfe 
of a year; but all the capitals in furniture, merchandize, tools 
and cattle fnpply the place of lllveriand reprefent it. A paper 
iigned by a man , who is known' to be worth ioo,ocx 3 livret , 
and who promifes to pay loo marks in a certain time is worth that 
fnm ; the whole property of the man who has figned this note 
is anfwerable for the payment of it, in whatever the nature 
of thefe effetts confifts , provided they are in value 100,000 livres. 
It is not therefore the quantity of filver exifting as merchandize 
which canfes the rate ofintcreft to rife or fall, or which brings 
more money in the market to be lent; it is only the capitals 
exifting in commerce, that is to fay, the aftnal value of pcr> 
fonal property of every kind accumulated, fucceffivcly fared 
on the revenues and profits; to be employed by the poffeffor'to 
procure him new revenues and new profits. It is thefe accumiu 
lated favings which are offered to the borrowers , and the more 
there are of them, the lower the intereft of money will be, at 
leaft if the number of borrowers is not augmented in proportion. 

S 8i. 

The Spirit of xconomy continually augments the qmouht 

of capitals , luxury tends continually to defroy them. 

The fpirit of ceconomy in any nation tends inccffantly to 
augment the amount of the capitals , to increafe the number 
of lenders, and to diminish that of the borrowers. The habit 
of lu-xury has precifcly a contmry effeft, and by what has been 
already remarked on the ufe of capitals in all undertakings, 
whether of cnltivation , manurafture or commerce, we may 
judge if luxury enriches a nation or impoverishes it 
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J 8?. 

Tht htuving of intereji proves that in Europe acconorntf 
has in general prevailed over luxury. 

Since the interef!: of money bat been conftantly diminishing; 
in Europe for fereral centuries, we miift conclude that the fpirit 
of nicunomy has been more general than the fpirit of luxury. 

It is only people of fortune who inn into luxury, and a(nang 
the rich, the fenfible part of them confine thei; expenCes with* 
in their incomes , and pay great attention not to touch their, 
capital. Thofe who wish to bcco'me rich are far more numeroni > 
in a nation than thofe which are already to. Mow, in the 
prefenc fiatc of things , as all the land is occupied , there is but 
pne way to become rich) it is either to poGTefs, or to procure 
In fume way or other , a revenue or an annual profit above 
what is abfulutely neceffary for fublilience, and to lay up every 
year in referve to form a capital . by means of which they may 
obtain an increafe of revenue or anmuil profit, which will again 
produce another faving, and become capital. There are then a 
i;rcat number of men iotrnfted and employed in amaf&ug capitals. 

f n- 

Recapitulation of the five different methods of employing, 
eapitals. 

I have reckoned five diflerent methods of employing capitals, 
oF placing them fo ns to procure a profit. 

1. To buy an eftate which brings in a certain revenue. 

To employ money in undertakings of cultivation, leafing 
lands whole produce, should render back , befidcs tbe expenfea 
pF farming, (he interrfi on the advances and a recompence foe 
Ihe l:\hor of him who employs bit property and attention in 

the cultivrilion- 

3. To place his capital in fame uiidevtakiiig of induftry or 
manufa^ures. 

4. To employ it in commerce. 

%. To lend it to thofe who want it for an annual intereft. 
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§ 84 . 

JV/c influence which the different methods oj employing 
money have on each other. 

It is evident that the annual prodnee which eipitals placed in 
different employs will produce , are proportioned to each other, 
wd all with relation to the aftual rate of the intereft of money* 

S 8?. 

Money invejied in land neceffarily produces l^s. 

The perfon who invefts his money in land , let to a folvent 
tenant, procures himfelf a revenue which gives him very little 
trouble in receiving, and which he may difpofe of in the moil 
agreeable manner, by indulging all his inclinations. There is 
a greater advantage in the purchafe of this fpecies of property, 
than of any other, fincc the poiTelTion of it is more guarded 
againll accidents. We mull therefore pnrehafe a revenue in land 
at a higher price , or muft content ourfelves with a lefs revenue 
for an e^ual capital, 

5 8tf. 

J^Ioncy on interejl ought to bring a littk more income 
than the revenue of land purchafed with an equal 
capital. 

He who lends his money on interell,. enjoys it ilill more 
peaceably and freely than the poffelTor of land , but the infolvency 
af hit debtor may endanger the lofs of h>s capital. Ife will 
not therefore content himfelf with an interell equal to the re*- 
Venue of the land which he could buy with an cquarl capital. 
The interell of money lent, ought confequently to be larger 
than the. revenue of an eilate purchafed with the fame capital ) 
(or if the proprietor could isnd an eilate to purchafe of af 
pqual income, he would prefer that. 
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§ 87 . 

dfoney employed in cultivation , manufaHures , or com- 
merce, ought to produce more than the interejl of 
^ money on loan. ^ 

By a like reafon, money employed in agriculture, in iiia- 
aufa^nres or in commerce, ought to produce a mote confiJer. 
able profit than the revenue of the fame capital employed in the 
pnrchafe of lands, or the iiitcfell of money on loan ; for thsfe 
undertakings, befides the capital advanced, reijuiring much 
eare and' labor , if they were not more lucrative , it would be 
much better to fecure an equal revenue which might be enjoyed 
without labor. It is neoeOTary then, that befides the intereft of 
the capital , the undertaker should draw every year a profit to 
tecompenfe him for his care, hit labor, his talents, the risk 
he runs, and to replace what his ftock may lofe by perishable 
goods which he is obliged to iuvell at firfi on cfFefts capable of 
injury , and which are after ex^ofed to all forts of accidents. 

$ 88 . 

Mean time the freedom of thefe various employments are^ 
limited by each other, ahd maintain , notwithftanding 
their inequality , a f pedes of equilibrium. 

■ • The different nfet of the capitals produce very unequal pro- 
fits i but this inequality dues not prevent them from having a 
reciprocal inflnence on each other, nor from eftabliihing a 
fpccies of equilibrinhi among themfelves , like that between two 
Uquors of unequal gravity , and which oommunicate with each 
other by means of a reverfed fyphon, the two branches of yvhich 
they fill; there can be no height to which the one can rife or 
fall , but Che liquor in the other branch will be aifeitad in the 
fame manner. 

I will fuppofe, that on a fndden a great nomber of proprie- 
tors of lands are defirous of felling them. It is evident: that 
the price of lands will fall, and Chat with a Iclk fum we may 
acquire a larger revenue; this (vnnot come to pafs without the 
inteieft of money rifing, fur the polfelTor of money would chufe 
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lalher to buy hods, than to lend at a lower intereil than the 
revenue of the lands they could purchafc. If then the borrowers 
want to have money , they will be conftrained to pay a greater 
rate. If the intereft of the money increafes, they will prefer 
the lending it, to fetting out in a hazardous manner on enter* 
prifes of agriculture, induftry, and commerce: they will be 
aware of any enter, irifes but thofc that produce, befidcs the 
retribution for trouble , an emolument by far greater than the 
rate of the lender’s produce: In a word, if the proHts, fpringing 
from an life of money, augment or diminish, the capitals are 
converted in withdrawing from other employings, or. are with- 
drawn in converting them to other ends , which lupeiiarily 
alters, in each of thafe employings, the profits on the capitals 
to the annual prodticl. Generally, money converted into pro- 
perty in land, does not bring in fo much as money on intereft^ 
and money on iiitcrcft brings lefs than money ufed 'iu laborious 
enterprifes : but the prodiift of money laid out in any way 
whatever, cannot augment or dccreafe without implying 
proportionate augmentation in other employments of money. 

S 89- • ’ 

^hc current interejl of money is the fandarfby which 
the abundance or fcarcity of capitals may be judged i 
it is the fcale on which the extent of a nation's capacity 
for enterprifes in agriculture, {ncmufaclures, and com-- 
mcTce may be reckoned. 

Thus the current intereft of money may be confidered as 
8 ftandard of the abundance or fcarcity of capitals in a nation, 
and of the extent of enterprifes of every denomination into which 
she may launch : it is inanifeft thatthe lower the intereft of m^ney 
U, the mure valuable is the land. A man that has an income 
of fifty thoufand livccs if the 'land fold bill at the rate of twenty 
years purcliafe, v9 an oavner of only one million ; he has twp 
niilliuns if tiie land is fold at the rate of forty, If the inter* 
cil is at five percent. Any land ta be manured would continue 
fallow, if befidcs the recovery ofiche advances, and tbc retii- 
biuinn due to the care of the cultivator, its prodiifts would nut 
alTord five per cent. No manufatlory, no commerce can exift. 
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fliit dort not bring in five per cent, exclriflvely oF the falary 
bnd equivalents For the risk and trouble of the undertaker. 

If there is a neighbouring nation in which the intereft itands 
only at two per cent., not only it will engrofs all the branches 
of commerce , of which the nation , where an intereft at fife 
per cent, it eftablished, is excluded, but its maniifadurers and 
merchants, enabled to fatisfy themfelvei with a lower intereft, 
Will alfo hold out their goods at a more moderate price, and 
will attraft the almoft exclufive commerce of all articles, which 
they are not prevented to fell by particular circumftances of 
excelfive dearth, and expenfes of carriages over the nation by 
which the intereft bears five per cent 

5 90 - 

Influence of the rate ofinterejl of money on all lucrative 
enter prifes. 

The price of the intereft may be looked upon as a kind of 
level, under which alt labor, culture, induftry, or commerce 
a6b. It is like a fee expanded over a vaft country ; the topd 
of the mountains rife above the fnrface of the water, and Form 
fertile and cultivated islands. If this fea happens to give way, 
in proportioh as it defeends, sloping ground, then plains and 
vallies appear, which cover themfelves, with prodtiftions of 
every kind. It wants no more than a foot elevation , or falling, 
to inundate or to reftore culture to unmeafurable tra^ of land. 

It is the abundance of capitals that animates enterprife ; and 
a low intereft of money is at the fame time (he efleft and a 
proof of the abundance of capitals. 

§ * 9 ». 

The total riches of a nation conjifl, i. In the clear re- 
venue of aU the real ejiates , multiplied by the rate of ‘ 
the price of land. a. In the fum cf all the moveable 
riches exi fling in a nation. t 

Real eftates are equivalent to any capital equal to their 
annual revenue, multiplied by the current rate at which lands 
are fold. Thus, if we add the revenue of all lands viz. the 
a ' s ■ 
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•leat revenue they render to the proprietor, and tP ail 
that share in the property , as the lord that levies a rent , the 
curate that levies the tithe, the fovereign that levies the tax: 
if, fay I , we should add all thefe films, and multiply theta, 
by the rate at which lands are fold, we would have the fuua 
of all the wealth of a nation in real eftates. To have the whole 
of a nation’s wealth, the moveable riches ought to be joined, 
which coiiiills in the fum of capital converted into enterprifes 
of culture, induitry , and commerce , which is never loft; as all 
advances, in any kind of undertaking mnft unceafingly retnria 
to the undertaker, to be unceafingly converted on enterprifes, 
which without that, could not be continued. It would be 
grofs miftake to confound the immenfe mafs of moveable riche.s, 
with the mafs of money that exifts in a ftate; the latter is a fmaU, 
objeft in comparifon. It fuffices, to convince one’s felf, to 
remember the immenfe quantity of beafts , utcnfils , and feed, 
which conilitute the advances of agriculture; the materials, 
tool's , moveables , and merchandizes of eVery kind , that fill 
up the worfchoufes, shops, and warehonfes of all manufaAurert, 
of all merchants, and of all traders, and it wiU be plain, that 
in the totality of richefii either real or moveable of a nation, 
the fpecie makes but an inconfidcrablc part ; but all riches and 
money being continually exchangeable, they all reprefent money^ 
and money teprefents them all. 

J 9*- 

27ie fum of lent capitals cannot be underjlood without 
a twofold employing. 

We muft not include in the calculation oFthe riches of a nation 

the fum of lent capitals ; for the capitals could only be lent either 

to proprietors of lands, or to undertakers to enhance their 

value in their enterprifes, fince there are but thefe two kinds of 

people chat can anfwer for a capital, and difeharge the intereft: 

a fum of money lent to people who have neither eftate noir in* 

duftry, would be a dead capital , and not an aftive ons> It the 

owner of land of 400,000 livres borrows one hundred, his land, 

is charged with a rent chat diminishes bis revenue by that fum. 

If he should fell it; out of the 400,oon Uvres he would receive, 
1 ' ? 
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one huiiJrcil src the property of the creditor. By Ihcfe meant ’ 
the capitRl of the lender would always form, in the calculation 
of extant riches , a double elHmate with a part equal to the 
Talue of the laml. The land is always worth 400,000!. when the 
proprietor lends 100,000 I.; that docs not make coo, 000 I. 
it only makes that in the 400,000 1. one hundred ihoufand 
belongs to the lender and that there remains no more than 
300,0001. to the borrower. 

The fame double elfimatc would have room in the calcula* 
ti'on, if we should comprehend in the total calculation of ca- 
pitals, the money lent loan undertaker to be employed in Ad- 
vance for his undertaking; it only refults, that thatfum, and 
the part of the profits which reprefents the' intereft, belongs to 
the lender. Let a merchant employ lo.ooo livres of his pro- 
perty in his trade, and engrofs the whole p'rofit, or let' him have 
thofe 10,000 livres borrowed of another, to whom he pays the 
intereft, fatisfied with the overplus of peofit, and the falary of 
his induftry , it makes only 10,000 livres. 

But if we cannot include , without making a double eftimate 
in the calculation of national riches, the capital of the money 
lent on intereft, we ought to call in the other kinds of move- 
ables, which, though originally forming an ohjeft of expenfe, 
and not carrying any profit, become , however , by their duration, 
a true capital , that augments without ceafing; and which, at 
it may occafionaily be exchanged for money, is as if it was a 
ftock in ftore, which may enter into commerce, and make good, 
when neceflary , the lofs of other capitals. Such are the move- 
ables of every kind; jewels, plates, paintings, ftatues, ready 
money sliut up in chefts by mifers: all thofe matters have a 
value, and (he fum of all thofe values may make a coiifidcr 
able objcdl among wealthy nations. Yet be it conliderablc or 
not, it muft always be added to the price of real eftaces , and 
to that of circulating advances in enterprifes of every dcno_ 
mination, to form the total fum of the riches of a nation. As 
for the reft it is fiiperfluoiis to fay, though it is eafy to be de- 
fined , as we have juft done, in what confilh the totality of 
the riches of a nation ; it is probably impoflible to difeover to 
how much they amount, unlefs fome rule be found out, to 
fix the proportion of the total commerce’ of a nation , with the 
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revenue of its knd ; a FeaGble thing , but which has not been 
exesuted as yet in a manner to dil^iel all doubts. 

S 93- 

In which of the three clajfes of fociety the lenders of 
money are to be ranked. 

Let us fee now, how, what we have juft difenffed about 
the different ways of employing capitals , agrees with what wh 
have before eftablished about the divifion of all the inemberG 
of fociety in three claffes, the one the producing clafs of agri- 
ailtors, the indnftrioiis or trading clafs, and the difpofing 
clafs, or daft of proprietors. 

J 94 . . ■ *. 

The lender of money belongs ^ as to his perfon, to the 
difpopng clafs. . ' 

We have feen that every rich man is neceffarily poffeffof 
cither of a capital in moveable riches, or funds equivalent to 
a capital. Any fund of land is of equal value with a capital; 
confequently every proprietor is a capitalift, but not every 
oapitalift a proprietor of a real cflate; and the poffeffor of a 
moveable capital may chufe to confer it on acquiring funds, or 
to improve it in enterprifes of the cultivating clafs , or of the 
induftrions clafs. The capitalift turned an undertaker in culture 
or induftry , is no more of the difpofing clafs , than the fimple 
workmen in thofe two lines; they are both taken up in the 
continuation of their enterprifes. The capitalift who keeps to 
the lending money, lends it either to a proprietor or to an 
undertaker. If he lends it to a proprietor, he feems to belong 
to the clafs of proprietors, and he becomes copartitioner in the 
property; the income of the land is deftined to the payment of 
the intereft of his truft, the value of the funds is equal te 
the fecurity of his capital. _ ' 

If the money - lender has lent to Sq undertaker, it is certain 
that his perfon belongs to the difpofing clafs; but his capital 
continues deftined to the advances of the enterprifer, and cannot 
be withdrawn without hurting the oiiterprife , or without Iteing 
replaced by a capital of equal value. , v^l !.• ' i 
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S 9<- ' 

J7;f life which the money-lender makes of his intereji. 

Indeed , the intereft he draws from that capital feems to make 
him of the difpoilng claCs, fince the undertaker and the enteti* 
prife may shift without it. It feems alfo we may form an in* 
ference, that in the profits of the two laborious dalles , either 
of the culture of the earth or indulh-y , there is a difpofing 
portion, namely , that which anfwers to the intcreft of the aJ. 
Vances calculated on the current rate of intereil of money lent} 

It appears alfo that this conclufion feems likewife to come up 
to what we have faid, that the mere clafs of proprietors had 
a revenue properly fo called, a difpofing revenue, and that all 
the numbers of the other clafles had only falaries or profits. This 
wants feme future elucidation. If we confider the thoufami 
crowns that a man draws annually who has near 60,000 livres , 
to a merchant in attention to theufe he may make <>f it, there 
is no doubt of this being perfedly difpofing , fince the enterprife ' 
may fubfift without it. 

5 95. 

The intereji of money is not difpojing in this fenfe , fo 
far as the fate being authorized to appropriate to itfelf 
without any convenience a part for its wants. 

But it does not enfue, that they be difpofing in fuch a fenfe 
that tlie ft.ite may appropriate to itfelf with propriety a portion 
for the public wants. Thofe 1000 crowns are not a retribution, 
which culture or commerce bellows gratuitously on him that 
makes the advance ; it is the price and the condition of this 
advance, independent of which the enterprife could not fuhfift. 

If this retribution is diminished , the capitalill will withdraw 
his money, and the undertaking will ceafe. This retribution 
ought then to be inviobble, and enjoy an entire immunity, 
becaufe it is the price oPan advance made for the enterprife, 
without which the enterprife could nut exill.' To encroach up. 
on it', would canfe an augmentation in the price of advances in 
allenterprifes, and conferiuently diminish the enterprifes them* 
felves, that it to lay culture, ioduAty, and sommerce. 

This 
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I'his anfwct^ should leqd us to infer, that i^ we have iiiitl 
that the capitaliil who had lent to a proprietor, feemcd to belong 
to a clafs of proprietors , this had fomew^at equivocal in it 
which wanted to be elucidated. In faft, it is ftriftlytrue, that 
the intereft of his money, is not difpofing, that is, it is not 
more fufceptible of retrenching; than that of money lent to the 
undertakers of culture and commerce. But the interell is equally 
the price of the free agreemefit, and they cannot retrench any 
part of it without altering or changing the price of the loan. 

Now it imports little to whom the loan has been made ; if the 
price decreafes or augments for the proprietor of lands, it will 
alfo decreafe and augment for the cultivator, the manufafturer, 
and the merchant. In a word the proprietor who lends money 
ought to he confidered as a dealer in a commodity abfolutcly 
jieccffary for the produftion of riches, and which cannot be atf 
too low a price. It it alfo as nnreafonable to charge this com- 
merce with duties, as it would be to lay a duty on a dunghill 
Which ferves to manure the land. Let us conclude from hence, 
that the perfon who lends money belongs properly to the 
difpofable clafs as to his perfon , becanfe he has nothing to do ; 
hut not as to the nature of his property, whether the intereft 
of his money is paid by the proprietor of land out of a portion 
•f his income, or whether it is paid by an undertaker out of u 
part of his profits defigned for the intertft of his advances. 

5 97- 
Objeiiion. 

it may douhtlefs be objeifted , that the capitalift may indit 
ferently either lend his money, or employ it in the purefaafe of 
land : that’ in either cafe he only receives an equivalent profit for 
his money , and which ever way he has employed it , he eugh$ 
pot the left to contribute to the public charges^ 

J 98. 

jlT\fujerjo tint ohje&ion. 

I anfwer fitrft , that in faft, When the capitalift has pufehafe^ 
an eftate, the revenue will be equal for him, to what he would 
have received for hi« money by lending i|j but there is this effential' 

( * t * ¥ * 
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difference with tefpedl to the ftate , that the'price which he jlre#- 
for his )aml does not contribute in any rcfpeft to the income it 
produces. It would not have produced a lefs income , if he had 
pot purchafed it. This income as we have already explained, 
cpnliils in what the land produces beyond the falary of the cul.? 
tiyators , and the iiitereil of their advances, H is not the fame 
V'ith the intereft of money y it is the exprefs condition of the 
loan, the price of the advance ; without which the revenue or pro- 
fit?, which ferve to pay it, could never exift, 

1 anfwer in the fccond place, that if the lands were charged 
fcparatC'4' with the contribution to the public expenfes, asfoon 
as that fontribution shall be once regulated , the capitalift whq 
shall piirchafe thefe lands will not reckon as intcrcll for hit 
nioney , that part of the revenue which is affefted by this con- 
tribution- The fame as a man who now buys an eftate does no^ 
^iuy thq tithe which the curate or clergy receives , but the re- 
yenne. which remains after tjiat tithe i$ deduded, 

- ■ ■ ‘ J 99. 

'TTief ’e e^i/Is no revenue truly definable in a Jiate , bitt 

t,he clear produce of Iqndf, 

It is manifelb by what I have faid, that the intereft of money 
lent is taken o.n th; revenue nf lands , or on the profits gf eiv 
terprifesof culture, and commerce, Buc ure have already shown 
that thefe profits themfelves were only a part of the prn-' 
dudion of lands ; that the produd of land is divided in two por-i 
tioiis ; that the one was defigned for the Iklary of the cultivator, 
to his profits, to the recovery and intereft of his advances; and 
thiit the other was the part of the proprietor , or the revenue 
which (he proprietor expended at his option, and where he con- 
tributes to the general expenfes of the ftate. 

We have demonftrated, that what the other claffes of fociety 
received was merely the falaries and profits paid either by 
the proprietor upon his revenue, or by agents of the produdive 
chifs on the part deftined to. tbeir w.mts, and which they are 
obliged to purchafe .of the induftrious ciafs,. Whether thefe pro- 
fits be now diftribiited iu -\yages to. the workmen , in profits of 
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imdertaken , or in interefts of advances , they no doubt change 
the nature, augfment the fum of the revenue produced by the 
produftive clafs , over and above the price of labor, in which 
the induftrious ciafs does not participate , but as far as the price 
of its labor. 

Thence it follows that there is no revenue but the clear 
produft of land, and that all other profit is paid, either by the 
aevenue , or makes part of the expenditure , that ferves to pr»> 
duce the reveni|e, 

5 loo* 

T’Ae /and has alfo furnished the totality of moveable 
riches, pr exijling capitals, and which are formed 
only by a portion of its produSHons preferved every year, 
Kut only there does not exift, nor can exift, any other rC', 
yenue than the clear prodiift of land, but it is alfo the earth 
that has furnished all capitals that form the mafs of all the ad-i 
Vances of culture and commerce. It has produced without culture 
the firft grofs and indispenfible advances of the firfi laborers ; 
all the reltis the accuntulated frpits of the (economy of the fuc> 
ceOive ages fince they have begun to cultivate the earth. This 
eeconomy has effeft not only on the revenues of proprietors, 
but alfo on the profits of all the members of laborbus clalfes. 
It is even generally true, that, though the proprietors have 
more overplus, they fpare Icfs, for having more treafure, they 
have more defires and more palUons; they think themfelves 
morcenfured of their fortune; they are more defirous of enjoy- 
ing it contentedly, than to augment it; luxury is their purfult. 
The ftipendiary clafs, and chiefly the unicrtakers of the other 
clalfes, receiving profits proportionate to their advances, talents, 
and aftivity, have , though they are not pofTelTed of a revenue 
properly fo called , a fhperfluity beyond their fubfiltence ; but 
abforbed, as they generally are, only in their cnterprifes, and 
anxious for increafing their fortune, rcflrained by their labor 
from amufemcnts and expenfive palfions, they favc their whole 
fuperfluity, to reconvert it in their enterprifes, and augment it 
The molt part of the undertakers of culture borrow but little , 
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and they almofi all reft on the improvihg of theit otrft fimds« 
The undertakers of other bufineffes , who wish to render theie 
fortune folid, ftrive likewife to attain it, but without more 
than common abilities. Thofe that make their entetprifes oh 
borrowed funds, are greatly in danger of failing. However, 
although capitals are formed in part by the faving of profits in 
the laborious clalfes , yet , as thofe profits fpr(ng always from 
the earth, they are almoft all repaid either by the revenue, ot 
in the expenfes that ferve to produce the revenue ; it is evident 
that the capitals ate derived from the earth as well as the re- 
venue , or rather that they are but an accumulation of the part 
of riches produced by the earth , which the proprietors of the 
revenue , or thofe that share it , may lay every year in ftore, 
without confuming it on their wants. 

$ lot. 

Although money is the direH objeSl in faving , and it 
is, if we may call it fo, the firjl matter of capitals 
in their formation , yet money and Specie forms but 
an infenfble part in the total fum of capitals. 

We have feen what an ' inconfiderable part money forms irf 
Jhe total fum of extant capitals, but it makes a very large one 
in the formation of capitals. In faft, almoft all favings ate 
only in money ; it is in money that the revenue is delivered 
to the proprietors, that the advances and profits are receive^ 
by the undertakers of every kind ; it is their money which they 
fcve, and the annual increafe in capitals happens in money} 
but all the undertakers make no other ufe of it , than immedi- 
ately to convert it into the different kinds of effe^s on Which 
their enterprifes roll} thus that money returns into circulation, 
and the greater part of capitals exift but in effefts of different 
natures , as we have already explained it< 
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INTRODUCTION AND PLAN OF THE WORIT. 


^ J. ' HE annual labor of every nation is the fund | 
which originally fupplies it with all the necelfarietf i 
and conveniencies of life which it annually con- \ 
fumes ) and which confift always either in the ' 
immediate produce of that labor , or in what is 
purchal’ed with that produce from other nations^ 
According, therefore, as this produce , or what 
is purchafed with it, bears a greater or fmaller 
proportion to the number of thofewhoaretocpn* 
fume it, the nation will be better or worfefupplied 
with all the necelfaries and conveniencies for which 
it has occafion. . 

But this proportion muft in every nation be 
regulated by two different circumftances? firlt, by 
the (kill, dexterity, and judgment with which 
W. oj N. u 1 ■ 
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its labor is generally applied ; and, fecondly, by 
the proportion between the number of thofc who 
are employed in ufeful labor, and that of.thofe 
who are not fo employed. Whatever be the foil, 
climate, or extent of territory of any particular 
nation , the abundance or fcantinefs of its annual 
fupply muft, in that particular fituation , depend 
upon thofe two circumftances. 

The abundance or fcantinefs of this fupply too 
feems to depend more upon the former of thofe two 
circumftances than upon the latter. Among the 
favage nations of hunters and hfliers , every indi- 
vidual who is able to work, is more or lefe em- 
ployed in ufeful labor, and endeavours to provide, 
as well as he can , the neceflaries and conveniencies 
of life, forhimfelf, or fuch of his family or tribe 
as are either too old, or too young, or too infirm to 
go a hunting and fifliing. Suchnations, however, 
are fo miferably poor, that, from mere want, they 
are frequently reduced, or, at leaft, think themfelves 
reduced, totheneceflityfometimes of direilly de- 
ftroying, andfometimes of abandoningtheirinfants, ' 
their old people, and thofe aflli6ted with lingering 
difeafes, to perifli with hunger , or to be devoured 
by wild beafts. Among civilized and thriving 
nations, on the contrary, though a great number 
of people do not labor at all , many of whom con- 
fume the produce of ten times , frequently of a 
hundred timps more labor than the greater part of 
thofe who work ; yet the produce of the whole 
labor of the fociety is fo great , that all are often 
abundantly fupplied, and a workman, even of the 
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lowefland pooreft order, if he is frugal andinduf-* 
trious, may enjoy a greater fliare of the neceffa- 
ries and conveniencies of life than it is polTible fof 
any favage to acquire. 

The caufes of this improvement, in the produc- 
: tive powers of labor, and the order, according 
, to which its produce is naturally diftributed among 
the different ranks and conditions of men in the 
i fociety , make the fubje£f of the firft Book of this 
! Inquiry. 

Whatever be the a£lual ftate of the fkill, dexter- 
^ ity , and jqdgment with which labor is applied in 
any nation , the abundance or fcantinefs of its 
annual fupplymuft depend, during the continuance 
of that ftate , upon the proportion between the 
number of thofe who are annually employed in 
ufeful labor, and that of thofe who are not fo 
employed. The number of ufeful and produdive v 
laborers, it will hereafter appear , is every where j 
in proportion to the quantity of capital ftock which i 
is employed in fetting them to work, and to the 
particular way in which it is fo employed. The 
Second Book , therefore , treats of the nature of / 
capital ftock, of the manner in which it is gradu* 
ally accumulated , and of the different quantities 
of labor which it puts into motion, according to 
the different ways in which it is employed. 

Nations tolerably well advanced as to Ikill , dex- 
terity, and judgment, in the application of labor, 
have followed very different plans in the general 
conduct or direflion of it ; and thofe plans have 
not all been equally favorable to the greatnefs of 
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its produce. The policy of fome nations has given 
exrraordinary encourngement to the induflry of 
the country; that of others to the induftry of towns. 
Scarce any nation has dealtequally and impartially 
with every fort of induflry. Since the downfal of^ 
the Roman empire, the policy of Europe has; 
been more favorable to arts, mannfaflures , and| 
commerce , the induftry of towns ; than to agri- ' 
culture, the induftry of the country. Thecircum- 
flances which feem to have introduced and eflab- 
liftied this policy are explained in the Third Book. 

Though thofe different plans were, perhaps, 
firft introduced by the private interefts and preju- 
dices of particularorders of men, without any regard 
to , or forefight of, their confequences upon the 
general welfare of the fociety; yet they have 
given occafion to very different theories of politic- 
al oeconomy; of which fome magnify the import- 
ance of that induftry which is carried on in towns, 
others of that which is carried on in the country. 
Thofe theories have had a confiderable influence , 
not only upon the opinions of men of learning, 
but upon the piublic conduit of princes and fover- 
cign ftates. I have endeavoured, in the Fourth 
Book , to explain, as fully and diftinitly as I can, 
thofe different theories and the principal effeifs 
which they have produced in different ages and 
nations. 

To explain in what has confifted the revenue 
of the great body of the people, or what lias been 
the nature of thofe funds, which, in different 
ages and nations , have fupplied their annual 
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confumptiorij is the obje£I of thefe Four firft Books. 

' The Fifth and lad Book treats of the revenue of the 
fovereign, or cornmonwealth. In this book I 
have endeavoured to fhow; firft, what are the 
neceffary expenfes of the fovereign , or common- 
wealth ; which of thofe expenfes ought to be de- 
frayed by the general contribution of the whole 
fociety ; and which of them , by that of fome par- 
ticular part only , or of fome particular members 
of it : fecondly, what are the different methods 
in which the whole fociety may be made to con- 
tribute towards defraying the expenfes incumbent 
on the whole fociety , and what are the principal 
, advantages and inconveniencies of each of thofe 
methods: and, thirdly and laftly, what are' the 
reafons and caufes which have induced almoft Jill 
modern governments to mortgage fome part of 
this revenue, or to contra£l debts, and what have 
been the effeils of thofe debts upon the real vv^althj 
the annual produce of the land and labor = of the 
fociety. ‘ 
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BOOK L 

Of the Caufes of improvement in the 
produdive Powers of Labor, and of 
the order according to which its Pro- 
duce is naturally diflributed among 
the different Ranks of the People. 

f 

CHAP. I. 

D'mfion of Labor. 

TP HE greateft improvement in the protluilive 
powers of labor, and the greater part of thefkill , 
dexterity , and judgment with which it is any 
where dire^led , or applied , feem to have been 
the effefls of the divifion of labor. ^ 

The effe^ls of the divifion of labor, in the 
general bufinefs of fociety , will be more eafily 
underftood, by confidering in what manner it 
operates in fome particular manufa£lures. It is 
commonly fuppofed to be carried furtheft in fome 
very trifling ones; not perhaps that it really is 
carried further in them than in others of more 
importance; but in thofe trifling mannfaflures 
which are deflined to fupply the fmall wants of 
but a fmall number of people, the whole number 
of workmen muft neceflarily be fmall; and thofe 
ftpployed in every different branch of the work 
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can often be collefled into the fame workhoufe, 
and placed at once under the view of the fpedlator. 

In thofe great manutaclnres , on the cpmrary, 
which are deftined to fupply the great wants of 
the great body of the people , every different 
branch of the work employs fo great a number 
of workmen , that it is impoflible to colledf them 
all into the fame workhoufe. We can feldom'fee 
more-, at one time , than thofe employed in one 
fingle branch. Though in fuch manufadlures , 
therefore, the work may really be divided into a 
much greater number of parts , than in thofe of a 
more trifling nature, the divifion is not near fo ob- 
vious, and has accordingly been mnchlefsobferved. ; 

To take an example, therefore, from a very 
trifling manufadiure ; but one in which the divifion 
of labor has been very often taken notice of, the 
trade of the pin maker; a workman not educated 
to this bufinefs, which the divifion of labor has 
rendered a diftindl trade, nor acquainted with 
the ufe of the machinery employed in it , to the 
^ invention^ of which the fame divifion of labor 
. has prob|Wy given occafion, could fcarce, per- 
‘ haps, with his utmoft induftry, make one pin in 
a day, and certainly could not make twenty. But 
in the way in which this bufinefs is now carried 
^ .-aon, not only the whole work is a peculiar trade, 

' but it is divided into a number of branches , of 
which the greater part are likewife peculiar trades. 
One man drafts out the wire , another ftraightens 
it , a third cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth grinds 
it at the top for receiving the head ; to make the 
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head requires two or three diAinfl operations ; to 
put it on , is a peculiar bufinefs , to whiten the 
pins is another; it is even a trade by itfelf to put 
them into the paper; and the important bufinefs 
of making a pin is , in this manner divided into 
about eighteen diftinfl operations, which in fome 
jnanufadiories, are all performed by diftinfl hands, 
though in others the fame man .will fometimes 
perform two or three of them. I have feen a fmall 
jnanufa£lory of this kind where ten men only 
were employed, and where fome of them confe-* 
quently performed two or three diftinil operations. 
But though they were very poor , and therefore 
but indifferently accommodated with the neceffary 
machinery, they could , when they exerted them- 
felves,*make among them about twelve pounds 
of pins in a day. There are in a pound upwards 
of four thoufand pins of a middling fize. Thofe 
ten perfons , therefore , could make among them 
upwards of forty -eight thoufand pins in a day, 
Each perfon , therefore , making a tenth part of 
forty - eight thoufand pins, might be confidered 
as making four thoufand eight hundred pins in a 
day. But if they had all wrought feparately and 
independently , and without any of them having 
been educated to this particular buftnefs, they 
certainly could not each of them have made 
twenty , perhaps not one pin in a day ; that is, 
certainly , not the two hundred and fortieth , 
perhaps not the four thoufand ^ht hundredths 
part of what they are at prefent capable of 
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performing, in confequence ofa proper divifion and 
combination of their different operations. 

In every other art and manufacture , the effeCk 
of the divifion of labor ,are fimifar to what they 
are in this very trifling one; though in many of 
them , the labor can neither be fo much fubdivided, 
nor reduced to fo great a fimplicity of operation, 
the divifion of labor, however, fo far as it can be 
introduced, occafions, in every art, a proportion-* 
able increafe of the productive powers of labor. 

The feparation of different trades and employments 
from one another , feems to have taken place , in 
confequence of this advantage. This feparation 
too is generally carried fur theftin thofe countries ' 

which enjoy the higheft degree of induftry and 
improvement; what is the work of one man in a 
rude ftate of fociety , being generally that of fever- 
al in an improved one. In every improved fociety, 
the farmer is generally nothing but a farmer ; the 
manufacturer, nothing but a manufacturer. The 
labor too which is neceffary to produce any one 
complete manufacture , is almolt always divided 
among a great number of hands. How many dif- 
ferent trades are employed in each branch of the 
linen and woollen manufactures, from the growers 
of the flax and the wool , to the bleachers and 
fmoothers of the linen , or to the diers and dref- 
fers of the cloth! The nature of agriculture, 
indeed does not admit of fo many fubdivifions 
of labor, nor offo complete a feparation of one 
bufinefs from another, as manufactures. It is 
impoflible to fepar^te fo entirely, the bufinefs of 
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the grcizier from that of the corn-farmer , as the 
trade of the carpenter is commonly feparated from 
that of the fmith. The fpinner is almoR always 
a diftin^l perfon from the weaver ; but the plough- 
man, the harrower, the fower of the feed, and 
the reaper of the corn, are often the fame. The 
occafions for thofe different forts of labor return- 
ing with the different feafons of the year , it is 
impoffible that one man fhouldbe conftantly em- 
ployed in any one of them. This impoiiibility 
of making fo complete and entire a reparation of 
all the different branches of labor employed in 
agriculture, is perhaps the reafon why the irnprove- 
• ment of the produ£live powers of labor in this art , 
does not always keep pace with their improve- 
ment in manufaifures. The moft opulent nations, 
indeed, generally excel all their neighbours in 
agriculture as well as in manufaflures ; but they 
are commonly more diftinguifhed by their fuperi- 
ority in the latter than in the former. Their lands 
are in general better cultivated , and having more 
labor and expenfe beftowed upon them, produce 
more in proportion to the extent and natural fer- 
tility of the ground. But this fuperiority of pro- 
duce is feldom much more than in proportion to 
the fuperiority of labor and expenfe. In agricul- 
ture , the labor of the rich country is not always 
much more produilive than that of the poor; or 
at leaft, it is never fo much more proda<nive, as 
it commonly is in manufadlures. The corn of 
the rich country, therefore, will not always, in 
the £ime degree of goodnefs , come cheaper to- 
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market than that of the’ poor. The corn of Po- 
land , in the fame degree of goodnefs , is as cheap 
as that of France, notwithllanding the fuperior 
opulence and improvement of the latter country. 
The corn of France is, in the corn -provinces , 
fully as good, and in moft years nearly about the 
fame price with the corn of England , though , in 
opulence and improvement, France is perliaps 
inferior to England. The corn-lands of England, 
however, are better cultivated than thofe of France, 
and the corn-lands of France are faid to be much 
better cultivated than thofe of Poland. But though 
the poor country, notwithftanding the inferiority 
of its cultivation , can , in fome meafure , rival 
the rich in the cheapnefs and goodnefs of itscorn, 
it can pretend to no fuch .competition in its ma- 
nnfailures ; at leaft if thofe manufa£iures fuit the 
foil, climate, and fituation of the rich country, ^ 
The filks of France are better and cheaper than 
thofe of England , becaufe the filk manufafiure, 
at leaft under the prefent high duties upon the 
importation of raw filk, does not fo well fuit 
the climate of England as that of France. But 
the hard- ware and the coarfe woollens of England 
are beyond all comparifon fuperior to thofe of 
France, and much cheaper too in the fame de- 
gree of goodnefs. In Poland there are faid to be 
fcarce any manufailures of any kind, a few of 
thofe coarfer houfehold manufadures excepted , 
without which no country can well fubfift. 

This great increafe of the quantity of work, 
which, in confequence of the divifton of labor, 
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/ the fame number of people are capable of perform- 
ing , is owing to three different circumftances ; 

I J&rft , to the increafe of dexterity in every parti- 
I cular workman; (econdly, to the faving of the 
time which is commonly lull in paffing from one 
fpecies of work to another; and lallly , to the 
invention of a great number of machines which 
facilitate and abridge labor, and enable one man 
to do the work of many. 

Fjrll, the improvement of the dexterity of the 
workman necelfarily increafes the quantity of the 
work he can perform ; and the divifion of labor , 
by reducing every man’s bufinefe to fome onehm- 
ple operation, and by making this operation the 
foie employment of his life, necelfarily increafes 
very much the dexterity of the workman. A com- 
mon fmith, who, though accullomed to handle 
the hammer, has never been uled to make nails, 
if upon fome particular occafion he is obliged to 
attempt it , will fcarce , I am alfured , be able to 
make above two or three hundred nails in a day, 
and thofe too very bad ones. A fmith who has 
been accpllomed to make nails , but whofe foie or 
principal bufmefs has not been that of a nailer, 
can feldom with his utmoll diligence make more 
than eight hundred or a thonfand nails in a day. 
I have feen feveral boys under twenty years of age 
who had never exercifed any other trade but that 
of making nails, and who, when they exerted 
themfelves , could make , each of them , upwards 
of two thoufand three hundred nails in a day. The 
making of a nail , however , is by no means one 
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of the fimpleft operations. The fameperfon blows 
the bellows , ftirs or mends the fire as there is occa- 
fion , heats the iron , and forges every part of 
the nail; In forging the head too he is obliged to 
change his tools. The different operations into 
which the making ofa pin , or of a metal button, is 
fubdivided, are all of them much more fimple, and 
the dexterity of theperfon, of whole life it has been 
the foie bufinefs to perform them, is ufually much 
greater. The rapidity with which fome of the 
operations of thofe manufaflures are performed, 
exceeds what the human handcould, by thofe who 
had never feen them , be fuppofed capable of 
acquiring. 

_Setondly , the advantage which is gained by 
faviiig the time commonly loft in palling from 
one fort of work to another, is much greater 
than we fhould at firft view be apt to imagine it. It 
it impolhble to pal's very quickly from one kind 
of work to another, that Is carried on in a different 
• place, and with quite different tools. A country 
weaver, who cultivates a fmall farm ; muft lofea 
good deal of time in palling from his loom to the 
field, and from the field to his loom. When the two 
trades can be carried on in the fame workhoufe, the 
lofs ol time is no doubt much lefs. It is even in this 
cafe, however, very confiderable. A nian commonly 
faunters a little in turning his hand from one fort of 
employment to another. When he firft begins the 
new work he is feldom very keen and hearty ; his 
mind, as they fay , does not go to it, and for fome 
time.he rather trifles than applies to good purpofe. 
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The habit offauntering and of indolent carelefs ap- 
plication, which is naturally, or rather neceflarily 
acquired by every country workman who is obliged 
to change his work and his tools every half hour, 
and to apply his hand in twenty different ways al- 
moft every day of his life; renders him almofl always 
flothful and lazy, and incapable of any vigorous * 
application even on the moft prefling occafions. 
Independent, therefore , of his deficiency in point 
of dexterity , this caufe alone muft always reduce 
confiderably the quantity of work which he is ca- 
pable of performing. 

Jliirdly^and laftly, every body muft be fenfible 
how much labor is facilitated and abridged by the 
application of proper machinery. It is unneceffary 
to give any example. I fliall only obferve, therefore, 
that the invention of all thofe machines by which 
labor is fo much facilitated and abridged , feems to 
have been originally owing to the divifion of labor. 
Men are much more likely to difcover eafier and 
readier methods of attaining any object, when the 
whole attention of their minds is dire<3ed towards 
that finglc objeft , than when it is diffipated among 
a great variety of things. But in confequence of the 
divifion of labor , the whole of every man’s atten- 
tion comes naturally to be diredled towards fome 
one very fimple objedf. It is naturally to be ex- 
pedled , therefore, that fome one or other of thofe 
who are employed in each particular branch of 
labor, fliould foon find out eafier and readier 
methods of performing their own particular 
work , wherever the nature of it admits of fuch 
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improvement. A great part of the machines made 
ufe of in thofe manufadiures in which labor is 
moft fubdivided, were originally the inventions 
of common workmen , who , being each of them 
employed in fome very limple operation, naturally 
turned their thoughts towards finding out eafier 
and readier methods of performing it. Whoever 
has been much accuAomed to vifit fuch manufac- 
tures, muft frequently have been Ihown very pretty 
machines, which were the inventions offych work- 
men, in order to facilitate and quicken their own 
particular part of the work. In the firll fire-engines, 
a boy was conAantly employed to open and fhut 
alternately the communication between the boiler 
and the cylinder, according as the piAon either 
afeended ordefeended. One of thofe boys, who 
loved to play with his companions , obferved that , 

' by tying a Aring from the handle of the valve 
which opened this communication to another part 
of the machine, the valve would open and fhut 
without his alfiAance, and leave him at liberty to 
divert himfelf with his play- fellows. One of the 
greateA improvements that has been made upon 
this machine, fince it was ArA invented, was in 
this manner the difeovery of a^oy who wanted 
to fave his own labor. 

All the improvements in machinery , however, 
have by no means been the inventions of thofe 
who had occafion to ufe the machines. Many 
improvements have been made by the ingenuity 
of the makers of the machines, when to make 
them became the bufinefs of a peculiar trade •, and , 
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fome by that ofthofe who are called philofopher* 
orm^n of fpeculation , whofe trade it is not to do 
any thing , but to obferve every thing ; and who, 
upon that account, are often capable of combining 
together the powers of the moft diftant and difll- 
inilarobje£ls. In theprogrefsof fociety, philofophy 
or fpeculation becomes , like every other employ- 
ment , the principal or foie trade and occupatioa 
of a particular clafs of citizens. Like every other 
employment too , it is fubdivided into a great 
number of different branches, each of which affords 
occupation to a peculiar tribe or clafs of philofo- 
phers; and this fubdivifion of employment in 
philofophy, as well as in every other bufinefs, 
improves dexterity, and faves time. Each indi- 
vidual becomes more expert in his own peculiar 
branch , more work is done upon the whole , and 
the quantity of fcience is confiderably increafed 

i>y 

It is the great multiplication of the produc- 
tions of all the different arts, in confequence of 
the divifion of labor , which occafions , in a 
well -governed fociety , that univerfal opulence 
which extends itfelf to the loweft ranks of the 
people. Every Workman has a great quantity 
of his own work to difpofe of beyond what he 
himfelf has occafion for ; and every other work- 
man being exactly in the fame fitoation, he is 
enabled to exchange a great quantity of his own 
goods for a great quantity, or, what comes to 
the fame thing , for the price of a great quantity 

of 
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of tJieirs. He fupplies them abundantly wth 
^vhat tliey have occafion for, and they accom- 
modate hini as amply with what he has occafion 
for, and a general plenty diffufes itfelf through 
all the different ranks of the fociety. 

Obferve the accommodation of the moft com- 
mon artificer or day-laborer in a civilized and 
thriving country , and you will perceive that the 
number of people of, whofe indufiry a part, 
though but a fmall part, has been employed in 
procuring him this accommodation , exceeds all 
computation. The woollen coat , for example , 
which covers the day -laborer, as coarfe and 
rough as it may appear , is the produce of the 
joint labor of a great multitude of workmen. 
The lliepherd , the forter of the wool , the ^voo]- 
comber or carder, the dier, the fcribbler, the 
fpinner, the weaver, the fuller, the dreffer ,-with 
many others, muft all join their different arts in 
order to complete even this homely produdIion< 
How many merchants and carriers, belides, muft 
have been employed in tranfporting the materials 
from fome'of thofe workmen to others who often 
live in a very diftant part of the country f how 
much commerce and navigation in particular', 
how many Ihip-builders, failors,.fail-makeri, ‘rope- 
makers, muft' have beenemplo^yed in order to bring 
together the different drugs made ufe of by the dier , 
which ofteh come from the remotelt corners of the 
world ! What a variety oflabor too is neceffary in 
order to produce the tools of tlie meantft of thofiS 
Worknsen''!' *To- fay nothing of fuch cbffiplicated 
of N. i. a 
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machines as the fliip of the failor, the mill of the 
fuller , or even the loom of the weaver , let us 
eunfider only what a variety of labor is requifite 
in' order to form that very fimple machine, the 
ibears with which the lliepherd clips the wool. ^ 
The miner, the builder of the furnace for fmelting 
the ore, the feller of the timber, the burner of 
tlie charcoal to be made ufe of in the fmelting- 
houfe, the brick -maker, the brick -layer, the 
workmen who attend the furnace, the mill-wright, 
the forger, the imith , muft all of them join their 
different arts in order to produce them. Were we 
to examine, in the fame manner, all the different 
parts of his drefs and houfehold furniture , the 
coarfe linen Ihirt which he wears next his Ikin , 
the flioes which cover his feet , the bed which he 
lies on , and all the different parts which compofe 
it , the kitchen-grate at which he prepares hia 
visuals , the coals which he makes ufe of for that 
pnrpofe, dug from the bowels of the earth, and 
brought to him perhaps by a long fea and a long 
land carriage, all the other utenfils of his kitchen , 
all the furniture of his table , the knives and 
forks,, the earthen or pewter plates upon which 
he ferves up and divides his vifluals, the dif- 
ferent hands employed in preparing his bread 
and his beer, the glafs- window which lets in the 
heat and the light , and keeps out the wind and 
the rain , with all the knowledge and art requi- 
fite for preparing that beautiful and happy in- 
vention, without which thefe northern parts of 
the world could fcarce have afforded a very 
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comfortable habitation, together with the tools 
of all the different worknien employed in pro- 
ducing thofe different conveniencies ; if we ex- 
amine , I fay , all thefe things , and confider what 
a variety of labor is employed about each of 
them , we fliall be fenfible that without the 
affilfance and co-operation of many thoufands, 
jhe very meaneft perfon in a civilized country 
could not be provided , even according to , what 
we very falfely imagine, the eafy and fimple 
manner in which he is commonly accommodated; 
Compared , indeed , with the more extravagant 
luxury of the great , his accommodation muff no 
doubt appear extremely fimple and eafy ; and 
yet it may be true, perhaps, that the accommo- 
dation of an European prince does not always 
fo much exceed that of an induftrious and frugal 
peafant , as the accommodation of the latter 
exceeds that of many an African king, the ab- 
folute mailer of the lives and liberties of ten 
thoufand naked favages. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the principle which gives occajion /• tbi 
Bivijien of Laher. 


*A'hIS divifion of labor, from which fo 
many advanuges are derived , is not originally 
the effe^l of any human wifdom, which forefee* 
and intends that general opulence to which it 
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gives occafion. It is tlie ncceflary, tlioiigh very 
flow and gradual confequence of a ccrrain pro- 
penfity in human nature which has in view no' 
filch extenfive utility; the propenhty lo truck, 
barter, and exchange one thing for another. 

Wliether this propenfity be one of thofe 
original principles in human nature , of which 
no furtlier account can be given ; or whether f 
as feems more probable , it be the necellary 
conleqiience of the faculties ofreafon and fpeech 
it belongs not to our prefent fubjefl to inquirer 
It is common to all men, and to be found in 
no other race of animals, wlhcli feem to know 
neither this nor any other fpecies of contra61s.^ 
Two greyhounds , in running down the fame 
hare, have fometimes the appearance of afling in 
fome fort of concert. Each turns lier towards 
his companion, or endeavours to’intercept her 
when his companion, turns her towards himfelf 
This, however, is not the dTe£l of any contratS,* 
but of tlie accidental concurrence of their paf-’ 
fions in the fame obje£f at that particular time. 
Nobody ever faw; a dog make- a fair and delibe- 
rate exchange of one bone for another ^vith 
another dog. Nobody ever faw one animal by 
its geftures and natural cries fignify to another, 
this is mine, that yours; I am willing to give this 
for that. When an animal \vants to obtain fofne-^ 
thing either of a man or of another animal-, it has 
no other means of perfuafion but to gain the' 
favor of thofe 'whofe fervice it requires. A puppy 
fawns upon "its dam, ’and* a fpaniel endeavours- 
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by a thoufancl attrqdions to engage the attention 
ot its mafi?r wlio is at dinner, wliep it wants to 
be Ted by him.- Man ibmetimes ufes . the fame 
arts Witii his brethren, apd when he, has no other 
means of engaging them to ad according to his 
inclinations, endeavours l)y every fervile and 
fawning attention to obtain tlieir good w ill. He 
has not time, however, to do this upon every 
occafion. In civilized Ibciety he hands at all times 
jn need of the co-operation and adiftance of grc.it 
multitudes, while his wliole life is fcarce fuflicicnt 
to gain the friendlhip of a few peifons. In 
'almoft every , other race of animals each iur 
dividual, when it is grown up to maturity, is 
entirely independent, and in its natural fl.ite has 
occafion for the aflihance of no other living 
creature. But man has almoft confirm c occ.i- 
lion for the help of his brethren , and it is in 
vain for him to exped it from their benevolence 
only. He will be more likely to prevail if he 
can intereh their felf-love in liis favor, and 
fliow them tint it is for their own advantage 
to do for liim what he requires of them. Who- 
ever offers to another a bargain of any kind , 
propofes to do this. Give me that which 1 
want, and yon fliall have this which yon want, 
is the meaning of every fuch offer; and it is in 
this manner that we obtain from one another 
the far greater part of thofe good oihees which 
’we Band in need of. It is not from the benevo- 
lence of the butcher, the brewer, or the baker, 
that we exped our dinner , but from their 
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regard to their own intereft. We addrefs onr-r 
felves, not to their humanity but tO'their felf^ 
love , and never talk to them of our own 
neceflities but of their advantages. Nobody but 
a beggar chufes to depend chiefly upon the 
benevolence of his fellow-citizens. Even a beggar 
does not depend upon it entirely. The charity 
of well - difpofed people , indeed , fupplies him 
with the whole fund of his fubfiflence. But 
though this principle ultimately provides him with 
all the neceffaries of life which he has occafion for, 
it neither does nor can provide him with them as 
he has occafion for them. The greater part of 
his occaliunal wants are fupplied in the fame 
manner as thofe of other people , by treaty , by 
barter , and by purchafe. With the money which 
one man gives him he purchafes food. The old 
clothes which another beftows upon him he ex- 
changes for other old clothes which fuit him 
better , or for lodging , or for food , or for money, 
with ^vhich he can buy either food , clothes , or 
lodging, as he has occalion. 

As it is by treaty, by barter, and by purchafe, 
that we obtain from one another the greater part 
of thofe mutual good offices which we ftand in 
need of, fo it is this fame trucking difpofltion 
which originally gives occafion to the divifion 
of labor. In a tribe of hunters or fliepherds 
a particular perfon makes bows and arrows, for 
example, with more readinefs, and dexterity than 
any other. He frequently exchanges them for 
cattle or for venifon with his companions; and 
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he finds at laft that he can in this manner get 
more cattle and venifon, than if he himfelf went 
to the field to catch them. From a regard to 
his own intereft, therefore, the making of bows 
and arrows grows to be his chief bufinefs , and 
he becomes a fort of armorer. Another excels 
in making the frames and covers of their little 
huts or moveable houfes. He is accoflomed to 
be of ufe in this way to his neighbours , who ro- 
>vard him .in the fame manner with cattle and 
with venifon, till at laft he finds it his interefi 
to dedicate himfelf entirely to this employment, 
and to become a fort of hoofe- carpenter. In the 
lame manner a third becomes a fmith or a brazier , 
a fourth a tanner or dreffer of hides or Ikins , the 
principal part of the clothing of favages. And 
thus the certainty of being able to exchange all 
that furplus part of the produce of his own labor, 
wlrich is over and above his own confumption , for 
fuch parts of the produce of other men’s labor as 
he may have occafion for, encourages every man 
to apply himfelf to a particular occupation , and 
to cultivate and bring to perfection whatever talent 
or genius he may polfefs for that particular fpecies 
of bufinefs. i - 

The difference of natural talents in differcnT 
men is , in reality , much lefs than we are aware 
of} and the very different genius which appears 
to diffinguiih men of different profeflions, when 
grown up to maturity, is not upon many occa* 
fions fo much the caufe, as the effeCl of the 
divifion of labor. The difference between the 
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moft tlifTm^jlar chaiaflefs, between a philofopher 
and a common flreet-porter , for example, feems 
to arife not fo much from nature as from habit, 
cuflom , and education. When they came into 
the Avorld ; and for the firft fix or eight years of 
their, exiUence, they were, perhaps , _very much 
alike and neither their parents nor play -fellows 
could perceive any remarkable difference. About 
that age , or fo6n after, they come to be employed 
hi -vefy different occupations. The dilference of 
talents comes c then to be taken notice of, and 
^widens by degrees, till at laft tlie vanity of thp 
philofopher. is willing to ackno\yledge fcarce any 
refemblance. But without the dil'pofition to. truck , 
barter, ajid exchange, every man mult Iiave pro- 
cured to himfelf every neceffary and conveniency 
of life vi'lucli he Wanted. All mnfl have had tiie 
fame duties to. perform, land' the fame work to*do, 
and tthere couldi have bceuiiio fuch diderence of 
.employment as-Could alone give occalipn to any 
^reat differcncciof talents. • > . ' ' 

.b;-Aaii:is this drfpolition which forms that difference 
'ofitalents^* fo remarkable arnoug! men of different 
profelUoAa ,vfo ati Is tliis= fame difpofi(ion which 
renders that difference ufeful. Many tribes of ani,- 
"inalsi'afaknpwledgod .to be all of the fame, fpecies , 
derive fr 0 m nature a m nch more remarkable diflinc- 
tion ofgchiu's,' than what, antecedent to cuftom and 
education, appears to takeplaceamong men. Byna- 
ture a philofopher is notingeniusanddifpofition half 
fo different from a ftreet-porler , as a mallilTis from a 
greyhound , or a greyhound from a fpaniel , or this 
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laft from a fliepherd’s dog. Thofe different 

tribes of apimalt,’ IhoweVer],! (hough all of the 

fame fpecies, are ol fcarcc any ufe to one 

another, lihe. fUeng{li of the^ m;iAiff is not, 

in tlie leaft , fupported either by the fwifrnefs of 

the greyhound , or by tlicfigacity of the fpani^l, 

or by. tiic docility o^ the Ihephcrd’s dog. ^Tlic 

effefls of tjiofe different geniufes and talents, for 

want of the power or difpofitlon to barter and ex- 

change, cannot be broughtjnto a conimon ftdei, 

and do not in .tlie leaA .contrifvute to tlie Be'^ ter 
, . . T . -l- *r v> 

accoinmodatipn and cpnyeniency or the Ijjecies. 

y(£acii anunal , is Aill . obli^d to fiipport apd hler 
fend itfeif, fepara^ely and independently*, aii4 
derives no for^ of auvantage';^ro^^ variety' of 
•talents \v>tl),n wf^ch' nature .has diAinguUtied its 
fellow^. Among nicn , on the contrary , the m oft 
didimilar geniufls are of'ufe to one another; the 
difleient produce.?- of tip it refpedlLve talents ,, By 
the geniya^ difpof'irion to trnci;, barter, and ex- 
chan™, being^bronght, as. It were , 'int*^, a com- 
mon Tlocb, where every naan Vnayf purchafe what- 
ever p<^rt of the produce other men's tal'eius 
lie has occafidn for. 

i i V »* ' "T • « . 
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CHAP. III. 

That the Divifion of Labor is limited by the 
Extent of the Market. 

it is the power of exchanging that givet 
occalion to the Hivifion of labor, fo the extent of 
this divifion muft always be limited by the extent 
of that power, or, in other words , by the extent 
©f the market. When the market is very fmall, 
no perfon can have any enconragement to dedicate 
himfelf entirely to one employment , for want of 
the power to exchange all that furplns part of the 
prodace of his own labor, which is over and 
above his own confumption , for fuch parts of 
the produce of other men’s labor as he has 
occafion for. 

There are fome forts of indaflry, even of the 
loweft kind, which can be carried on no where 
but in S' great town. A porter , for example , can 
find employment and fubfiftence in no other place. 
A village is by much too narrow a fphere for him ; 
even an ordinary market- town is fcarce large 
enough to afford him conftant occupation. In the 
lone houfes and very fmall villages which are fcat- 
tered about in fo defert a country as the Highlands 
of Scotland, every farmer muft be butcher, baker 
and brewer for his own family. In fuch htuations we 
can fcarce expe£l to hnd even a fmith, a carpenter, 
or a mafon, within left than twenty miles of another 
©f the fame trade. The fcattered families that 
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live at eight or ten miles difbince from the nearelt 
of them, mud learn to perform themfelves a 
great number of little pieces of work, for which, 
in more populous countries , they would call in 
the alliftance of thofe workmen. Country-work- 
men are almoll every where obliged to apply 
themfelves to all the different branches of induftry 
that have fo much afhnity to one another as to 
be employed about the fame fort of materials. A 
country carpenter'deals in every fort of work that 
is made of wood ; a country fmith in every fort 
of work that is made of iron. The former is not 
only a carpenter, but a joiner, a cabinet-maker, 
and even a carver in wood, as well as a wheel- 
wright, a pft»ugh-wright, a cart and waggon- 
maker. The employments of the latter are fllll 
more various. It is impofTible there fhould be 
fuch a trade as even that of a nailer in the remote 
and inland parts of the Highlands of Scotland. 
Such a workman at the rate of a thoi-^uid nails 
a day, and three hundred working days in the 
year, will make tliree hundred thouland nails in 
the year. But in fuch a fituation it would he 
impoflible to difpofe of once thoufand, that is, of 
one day’s work in the year. 

As by means of water-carriage a more exten- 
five market is opened to every fort of induftry 
than what land -carriage alone can afford it, fo it 
is upon the fea-coaft , and along the banks of na- 
vigable rivers , that induftry of every kind natu- 
rally begins to fubdivide and improve itfelf; and 
it k frequently not till a long time after that 
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thofffinipfovemenfs exteild themfelveS' to the in* 
lari d J parts of the country. A broad- wheeled 
AVS'fgo'n , attended by two men , and .drawn by 
eight horfes,' in about fix-weeks time carries and 
brings back between Londorf and Edinburgh near 
foilr ‘‘tort -weight of goods. In about the fame 
time adhip navigated by fix or eight men , .and 
failifig between the ports of Londom and Leith, 
frequently carries and brings back two hundred 
ton weight of goods. Six oreiglit men, therefore, 
bythe help of water-carriage, can carry and bring 
back in’the fame time the fame quantity of goods 
between London and Edinburgh , as fifty broad- 
wheeled- waggons , attended by a hundred men, 
and' drawn by four hundred, horfef. Upon two 
hundred tons of goods,' therefore , carried by -the 
cReapeft land-carriage from- London to Edinburgh, 
there' muft be charged the maintenance of a 
hundred men for three’weeks, and both the main-, 
tenance , '^and; what is nearly equal to the mainte- 
nance,* the wear and tear of lour hundred horfes 
as well as of fifty great waggons. Whereas, upon 
the fame •quantity of goods carried by water, tliere 
is tg-be charged only the maintenance of fix or 
eight men, and the weir and tear of a fliip of 
two hundred tons burden , together with the value 
of the fuperior rifk, or the difference of the infu- 
rancebetweenland and water-carriage. Were there 
no other communication between thofe two pla- 
ces, therefore, but by land-carriage, as no goods 
could be tranfported from the one to the otlier, 
except fuch whofe price was very confiderable 
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in proportion to their weight, they could carry 
on hut a fmall part of that commerce which at 
prefent fubhhs between them , and confeqtiently 
could give but a fmall part of that encouragement 
whidi they at preient mutually afford' to each 
other’s indultry. There could be littje or no com- 
merce of any kind, between the diftant. parts of 
the world. Wiuit goods could bear theexpenfe of 
land carriage between London and Calcutta? Or 
if there were any fo precious as to be able to fup- 
port this expenfe , with what fafety could they be 
tranfported through the terrfories of fo many bar- 
barous nations? Thole two cities, however, atpie- 
fent carry on a very conliderable commerce with 
each other, and by mutually affording a market, give 
a good deal of encouragement to each other’s 
induflry. • ' ! . 

Since fuch, therefore, are, the advantages of 
■water-carriage, it is natural that the’ firft improve- 
ments of art and induftry fliould be made \vhere, 
this convcniency opens the whole world for .a 
market to the produce of every fort of labor,- 
and that they fliould always be rhuch later in^ex; 
tending themfclves -into the inland parts ^of the 
country.'- The inland parts of the country can fpc 
a long time have no other market for the greater 
]iart of their goods, but the' country which lie’s 
round about them, and feparates them from the 
fea - coafl , and the. great navigable ,riversp The 
extent o: their, market, therefore,, muft for. a 
long time- be . in' proportion to the- riches aud 
popvloufoitfs :ofi that country ^ ai^l. conCtqueptly 
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their improvement muft always be pofteriorto the 
improvement of that country. In ourNorthAme- 
ricancoloniestheplantations haveconftantly follow- 
ed either thefea-coaft or the banks of the navigable 
rivers, and havefcarce any wljere extended them- 
felves to any ponfiderable diftance from both. 

The nations that, according to tlie beft an- 
thentical hiftory, appear to have been firft civi- 
lized, were thofe that dwelt round the coaR of 
the Mediterranean fea. That fea , by far the 
greateil inlet that is known in the world, having 
no tides, nor confequently any waves except fuch 
as are caufed by the wind only, was, by the 
fmoothnefs of its furface, as well as by the mul- 
titude of its iflands , and the proximity of its 
neighbouring fliores, extremely favorable to the 
infant navigation of the world ; when, from their 
ignorance of thecompafs, men were afraid to quit 
the view of the coafl, and from the imperfedion 
of the art of fiiip-building, to abandon themfelves 
to the boifterons waves of tlie ocean. To pafs 
beyond the pillars of Hercules, that is, to fail out 
of the Straits of Gibraltar , Was , in the ancient 
world , long confidered as a moR wonderful and 
dangerous exploit of navigation. It was late before 
even the Phenicians and Carthaginians , the moR 
Ikilful navigators and fhipbuilders of thofe old 
times, attempted it, and they were fora long time 
the only nations that did attempt it. 

* Of all the countries on the coaR of the Medi- 
terranean fea, Egypt feems to have been the RrR 
in which either agtiasltuie or xnannfaAures were 
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cultivated and improved to any confiderable de« 
gree. Upper Egypt extends itfelf nowhere above 
a few miles from the Nile, and in Lower Egypt 
that great river breaks itfelf into many different 
canals , which , with the a.ffiftance of a little art , 
feem to have afforded a commUnicatjpn by water- 
carriage , not only between all the great towns , 
but between all the confiderable villages, and even 
to many farm-houfes in the country ; nearly in' 
the fame manner as the Rhine and the Maefedoin 
Holland at prefent. The extent and ealinefs of this 
inland navigation w# probably one of the prin- 
cipal caufes of the early improvement of Egypt. 

The improvements in agriculture and manu- 
fiK^ures feem likewife to have been of very great 
antiquity in the provinces of Bengal in the Eaft 
Indies , and in fome of the eallern provinces of 
China ; though the great extent of this antiquity 
is not authenticated by any hiflories of whofe 
authority we, in this part of the world , are well 
allured. In Bengal the Ganges and feveral other 
great rivers form i great number of navigable 
canals in the fami manner as the Nile does in 
j^gyp^ In the Eaftem provinces of China too, 
feveral great rivers form, by their different i 
branches, a multitude of canals , and by commu- 
nicating with one another afford an inland navi- 
gation much more extenfive than that either of 
the Nile or the Ganges , or perhaps than both of 
them put together. It it remarkable that neither 
the ancient Egyptians, nor the Indians, nor the 
Chineie , encouraged foreign commerce , , but 

aatjlrr - » 
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feem all ‘to .have ' derived their great opulence 
from' this inland navigation. . 

- All the ifiland parts of Africa, and all that part 
of Afia which lies any conhderable way north of 
riie Enxine andCafpain feasJ the ancient Scythia,' 
the rnoderiiTiamry and Siberia, feemin all agesof 
tlte world td have been in tlte ftme barbarous and* 
uncivilized It^te'iri which we find them at prefent. 
ThefeaofTartary isthe frozen ocean which admits 
of no navigation, and though fome of thegreateft 
rivers in theworld- rnii thrdugli that country, they 
are at too great a diilancefrow one another tocarry 
commerce and communication through the greater 
part of it. There are in Africa none of thole great 
inlets, ^fuch as the Baltic and Adriatic feas , iiL 
Europe’, the Mediterranean and Ehxine Teas , in- 
both Europe and Afia , • dndnhe giilphs of Arabia, 
Perfia, India ,’ ’Bengal and Siam ^'in' Afia , to 
carry maritime commerce into the interior parts 
of that great continent: 'and the great rivers of 
Africa are at too great a diflance from one an» 
other to give occafion to any confiderable'inland 
navigation.! The 'Commerce befides' which any. 
nation cin Carryjon by means ‘of a* river whicli'. 
does not break itfelf anto 'any great number of 
branches or canals, ‘and which runs into another 
territoiy before it re"aches the fca,>can never be 
very cbnfiderable U beca^tfe itTs- sriways- in the 
power of the natibnspvho polTefs -that other itenttK 
fory toiobftru'dl tKe cnmmiraicatioh .between: the 
upper- country latndi tire- fe?,-.' •^The navigalion .of 
the^' Danube- h of Twy-^little ofeao.tbe difivcoU' 
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ftates of Bavaria, Auflria and Hungary, in com- 
pnrifon of what it would be if any*ofthem pof- 
ielTed the whole of its courfe till it falls into the 
Black Sea. 

> •• 
CHAP. IV. 

Of the Origin and Ufe of Money^ 

w H E N the divifioii of labor has been once 
thoroughly eftabliflied , it is but a very fmall part 
of a man’s wants which the produce of his own 
labor can fupply. He fupplies , the far greater 
part of them by exchanging that furplus part of 
the produce of his own labor, which is over and 
above his own confuinption, for fuch parts of the 
, produce of other men's labor as he has occafion 
for. Every man thus lives_by exch anging , or» 
becomes in fome meafure a merchant , and tha, 
fociety itfelf grows to be what is properly a comf 
xnercial fociety. 

^ But when the divifion of labor firft began to 
take place , this power of exchanging mull fre- 
quently have been very much clogged and em- 
barrafled in its operations. One man , we fliall 
fuppofe, has more of a certain commodity than 
he himfelf lias occafion for , while another has 
lefs. The former confeqtiently would be glad to 
difpofe of, and the latter to purchafe, a part of 
this fuperHuity. But if this latter Ihould chance 
to have nothing that the former Hands in need 
pf, no exchange can be made between then), 
IV. ofN.i. 3 . 
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The butcher has more meat in his fliop than he 
himfelf can’confurae, and the brewer and the 
baker would each of them be willing to purchafe ^ 
a part of it. But they have nothing to offer in 
exchange , except the different prodnflions of 
their refpe<!ifive trades, and the butcher is already 
provided with all the bread and beer which he 
has immediate occafion for. No exchange can , 
in this cafe, be made between them. He cannot 
be their merchant, nor they his cuftomers; and 
they are all of them thus mutually lefs fervice- 
able to one another. In order to avoid the in- 
conveniency of fuch fituations , every prudent 
man in every period of fociety, after the firft 
eftablifiiment of the divifion of labor, muft na- 
turally have endeavoured to manage his affairs in 
fuch a manner, as to have at all times by him, 
befides the peculiar produce of his own induflry, 
a certain quantity ©f fome one commodity or other , 
fuch as he imagined few people would be likely to 
refufe in exchange for the produce of their induflry. 

Many different commodities , it is probable , 
were fucceffively both thought of and employed 
for this purpofe. In the rude ages of fociety, r- 
cattle are faid to have been the common inflru- ; 
ment of commerce; and, 
been a moft inconvenient 

we find things were frequently valued according, 
to the number of cattle which had been given in 
exchange for them. The armor of Diomede, 
lays Homer , coft only nine oxen ; but that of 
Glaucus coR a hundred oxen. Salt is faid to 


though they muft have - 
one, yet in old times/ 
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be the common inftrument of commerce and ex- 
changes in Abyflinia ; a fpecies of fliells in fome 
parts of the coaft of India} dried cod at Newfonnd- 
land ; tobacco in Virginia ; fugar in fome of our 
Weft India colonies; hides or dreffed leather in 
fome other countries ; and there is at this day a 
village in Scotland where it it not uncommon, I 
am told , for a workman to carry nails inftead of 
money to the baker’s fliop or the ale-houfe. 

In all countries, however, men feem at laft to 
have been determined by irrefiftible reafons to give ^ ^ 
the preference, for this employment, to metals ^ 
above every other commodity. Metals can not ' 
only be kept with as little lofs as any other com- 
modity , fcarce any thing being lefs perilhable 
than they are, but they can likewife, without 
any lofs , be divided into any number of parts , 
as by fufion thofe parts can ealily be reunited 
again ; a quality which no other equally durable 
commodities polfefs, and which more than any 
other quality renders them fit to be the inftrumenta 
of commerce and circulation. The man who want- 
ed to buy fait, for example, and had nothing 
but cattle to give in exchange for it, muft have 
been obliged to buy fait to the value of a whole 
ox, or a whole ftteep at a time. He could feldom 
buy lefs than this, becaufe what he was to give 
for it could feldom be divided without lofs ; and 
if he had a mind to buy more , he muft , for th# 
lame reafons, have been obliged to buy double 
or triple the quantity, the value, to wit, of two 
three oxen, or of two or tharee flieejp. If, on 
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the contrary , inftead of flieep or oxen , he had 
metals to give in exchange for it, he could ealily 
proportion the quantity of the metal to the precife 
quantity of the commodity which he had imme- 
diate occafion for. • 

Different metals have been made ufe of by 
different nations for this purpofe. Iron was the 
common inftrument of commerce among the an- 
cient Spartans; copper among the ancient Ro- 
mans; and gold and filver among all rich and 
commercial nations. 

Thofe metals feem originally to have been 
made ufe of for this purpofe in rude bars, with- 
out any flamp or coinage. Thus we are told by 
Pliny upon the authority ofTimx*us, an an- 
cient hiflorian, that, till the time ofServ'ius Tul- 
lius , the Romans had no coined money , but 
made ufe of unflamped bars of copper, to pur- 
chafe whatever they had occafion for. Thefe rude 
bars , therefore , performed at this time the func- 
tion of money. 

The ufe of metals in this rude Rate was attend- 
ed with two very confiderable inconveniencies , 
_^firft , with the trouble of weighing; and, fecondly, 
with that of allaying them. In the precious metals , 
where a fmall difference in the quantity makes 
a great difference in the value, even the bufinefs 
of weighing, with proper exa£lnefs, requires at 
leaf! very accurate weights and fcales. The 
weighing of gold in particular is an operation 

* Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. 33. cap. 3. 
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of fome nicety. In the coarfer metals, indeed, 
where a fmall error would be of little confequence, 
lefs accuracy would , no doubt, be necelTary. 
Yet we fhould find it excefiively troublefome, 
if every time a poor man had occafion either to 
buy or fell a farthing’s worth of goods, he was 
obliged to weigh the farthing. The operation of . 
affaying is ftill more difficult, ftill more tedious, 
and , unlefs a part of the metal is fairly melted iii 
the crucible, with proper diffolvents, any conclu- 
fion that can be drawn from it, is extremely uncer- 
tain. Before the infiitution of coined money, how- 
ever , unlefs they went through this tedious 
and difficult operation , people muft always 
have been liable to the grofleft frauds and 
impofitions , and inftead of a pound weight of 
pure filver , or pure copper , might receive in ex- 
change for their goods, an adulterated compofi- 
tiorrof the coarfeft and cheapeft materials, which 
had. however, in their outward appearance, been 
made to"*refemble thofe metals. To prevent 
fuch abufes, to facilitate exchanges, and thereby 
to encourage all forts of induftry and commerce, 
it has been found necelTary, in all countries that 
have made any confiderable advances towards 
improvement, to affix a public ftamp upon cer- 
tain quantities of fuch particular metals , as were 
in thofe countries commonly made ufe of to pur- 
chafe goods. Hence the origin of coined mo- 
ney , and of thofe public offices called mints j 
inftitutions exailly of the fame nature with thofe 
of tlie aJnagers and ftampmafters of woollen 
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and linen cloth. All of them are equally meant 
to afcertain , by means of a public ftamp , the 
quantity and uniform goodnefs of thofe different 
commodities when brought to market. 

The firft public ftamps of this kind that were 
affixed to the current metals , feem in many cafes to 
have been intended to afcertain , what it was 
both moft difficult and mofl important to afcertain » 
the goodnefs or finenefs of the metal, and to have 
refembled the flerling mark which is at prefen t affix-* 
cd to plate and bars of filver, or the Spanifli mark 
which is fometimes affixed to ingots of gold , and 
which being llruck only upon one fide of the piece ^ 
and , not covering the whole furface , afcertains the 
finenefs , but not the weight of the metal. Abraham 
weighs to Ephron the four hundred ffiekels of filver 
which he had agreed to pay for the field of Machpe- 
lah. They arc faid however to be the current money 
of the merchant, and yet are received by weight 
and not by tale, in the fame manner as ingots of 
gold and bars of filver are at prefent. The re- 
venues of the ancient Saxon kings of England 
are faid to have been paid , not in money but in 
kind, that is, in viifluals and provifions of all 
forts. William the Conqueror introduced the 
cuftom of paying them in money. This money, 
however, was for a long time, received at the 
exchequer, by weight and not by tale. 

The inconveniency and difficulty of weighing 
tliofe metals with exaiinefs gave occafion to the 
inflitution of coins, of which the ftamp, covering 
entirely both fides of the piece and. fometimes 
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the edges too, was fuppofed to afcertain not only 
the finenefs , but the weight of the meul. Such 
corns, therefore, were received by tale as at prefent, 
without the trouble of weighing. 

The denominations of thofe coins feem origin- 
ally to have expreffed the weight or quantity of 
xnetal contained in them. In the time of Servias 
Tullius, who firft coined iponey at Rome, the 
Roman As or Pondo contained a Roman pound 
of good copper. It was divided in the fame manner 
as our Troyes pound, into twelve ounces , each of 
which contained a real ounce of good copper. The 
Englilh pound Iterling, in the time of Edward I, 
contained a pound. Tower weight, of filver of a 
known hnenefs. The Tower pound feems to have 
been fomething more than the Roman pound , and 
fomething lefs than the Troyes pound. This laft 
was not introduced into the mint of England 
till the i8th of Henry VIII. The French livre 
contained in the time of Charlemagne a pound , 
Troyes weight , of filver of a known hnenefe. 
The fair of Troyes in Champagne was at that time 
frequented by all the nations of Europe, and 
the weights and meafures of fo famous a market 
were generally known and elfeemed. The Scots 
money pound contained, from thetimeof Alexander 
the Firft to that of Robert Bruce., a pound oflilver 
of the fame weight and finenefs with the Englilh 
pound fterling. Englilh, French, and Scots pen- 
nies too , contained all of them originally a real 
pennyweight of filver, the twentieth part of an 
ounce, and the two-hundred-and-fortieth parcof 
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a pound. The fliilling too feems originally to- 
have been the denomination of a weight. When 
wheat is at twelve Jhillings the quartee , fays an 
ancient ftatute of Henry 111. then wajlel breadofa 
farthing Jhall weigh eleven Jhillings and four pence. 
The proportion, however, between the lliilling 
and either the penny on the one hand , or the 
pound on the other , feems not to have been fo 
conflant and uniform as that between the penny 
and the pound. During the firft race of the kings 
of Fjrance, the French fon or /lulling appears 
upon different occalious to have contained live, 
twelve , twenty , and forty pennies. Among the 
ancient Saxons a /lulling appears at one time to 
have contained only five pennies, and it is not 
improbable that it may have been as varialile 
among them as among their neighbours, tlie 
ancient Franks. From the time of Charlemagne 
among the French , and from that ofWilliam the 
Conqueror among the Englifli, the proportion, 
between the pound, the fliilling, and the penny, 
feems to have been uniformly the fame as the 
prefent, though tlie value of each has been very 
different. For in every country of tlie world, I 
believe, the avarice and injiiftice of princes and 
fovereign /fates, abufing the confidence of their 
fubjet^is, have by degrees diminiflied the real 
quantity of metal , which had been originally, 
contained in their coins. The Roman As, in the 
latter ages of tlie Republic , was reduced to the 
twenty*fourt)i part of its original value, and, in- 
Read of weighing a pound, came to. weigh only 
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half an ounce. The Englifii pound and penny 
contain at prefen t about a third only; the Scots 
pound and penny about a thirty-hxth ; and the 
French pound and penny about a fixtyhxth 
part of their original value. By means of thofe 
operations the princes and fovereign Bates which 
performed them were enabled, in appearance, to 
pay their debts and to fulfil their engagements 
with a fmaller quantity of filver than would 
otherwife httve been requifite. It was indeed in 
appearance only ; for their creditors were really 
defrauded of a part of what was due to them. 
All other debtors in the Bate were allowed the 
fame privilege, and might pay with the fame 
nominal fum of the new and debafed coin what- 
ever they had borrowed in the old. Such ope- 
rations, therefore, have always proved favorable 
to the debtor, and ruinous to the creditor, and 
Iiave fometimes produced a greater and more 
univerfal revolution in the fortunes of private 
perfons , than could have been occafioned by a.-" 
very great public calamity. 

‘ It is in this manner that money has become in 
all civilized nations the univerfal inBrument of 
commerce, by the invention of which goods of 
all kinds are boughf and fold , or exchanged for 
one another. i 

What are the rules which men naturally obferve 
in exchanging them either for money or for ono 
another, I fliall now proceed to examine. Thefe 
rules determine what may be called the relative 
or exchangeable value of goodsL 
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/ The word value . it is to be obfenred , hfl 
/ two different meanings, and fometimes exprcffes tfic 
I j utility of fome particular objedi, and fometimes 
I I the power of purcliafing other goods which the 
I ^ poflrfiion of that objedf conveys. The one may 
I : be called^ ** val ue in u le;’’ the other, “ value in 
jj ‘-Ljexcjijmge.’l The tilings which have the gredtefb 
I ' value in ufe have frequently little or no value in 
• exchange; and, on the contrary, thofe which have 
i the greateft value in exchange have frequently little 
or no value in ufe. Nothing is more ufeful than 
water: but it will purchafefcarce any thing; fcarce 
: any thing can be had in exchange for it. A dia- 

mond, on the contrary, has fcarce any value in 
ufe; but a very great quantity of other goods may 
frequently be had in exchange for it. 

In order to inveftigate the principles which 
regulate the exchangeable value of commodities, 
I fliall endeavour to fliow, 

■j Firfl, what is the real mcaftire of this exchange- 
able value; or, wherein confifls the real price of 
all commodities. 

U Secondly , what are the different parts of which 
this real price is compofed or made up. 

^ j'Vndlj jaflly, what are the differentcircumftances 
which fometimes raife fome or all of thefe dif- 
ferent parts of price above , and fometimes fink 
them below their natural or ordinary rate ; or, what 
are the caufes which fometimes hinder the market 
price , that is , the adlual price of commodities , 
from coinciding exadlly with what may be called 
their natural price. 
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I fhall endeavour to explain , as fully and 
diftinflly as I can, thofe three fubje^ls in the 
three following chapters , for which 1 mn(t very 
carneflly entreat both the patience and attention 
of the reader: his patience in order to examine 
a detail which may perhaps in fome places ap- 
pear unneceffarily tedious; and his attention in 
order to underhand what may , perhaps , after 
the fulleft explication which I am capable of 
giving of it, appear ftill in fome degree obfcure. 
1 am always willing to run fome hazard of being 
tedious in order to be fure that I am perfpicuous; 
and after taking the utmoft pains that I can to 
be perfpicuous , fome pbfcurity may ftill appear 
to remain upon a fubjc£l in its own nator* 9X>- 
rremely abftra£fed. 


CHAP. V. 

ify the real and nominal Price of Commodities , or of 
their Price in Labor , and their Price in Money ^ 

Jl-lVERY man is rich or poor according to 
the degree in which he can afford to enjoy 
the neceffaries, conveniencies , and amufements 
of human life. But after the divifion of labor 
has once thoroughly taken place, it is but a very 
fmall part of thefe with which a man’s own la- 
bor can fupply him. TJie far greater part of 
them he mult derive from the labor of other 
people , and he muft be rich «r poor according 
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to the quantity of that labor which he can 
command , or which he can afford to purchafe. 

The value of any commodity, therefore, to the 
perfon wlio poffeffes it, and who means not to 
life or confume it himfelt, but to exchange it 
for other copimodities, is equal_ tp. the jjua^^^ 
labor which it enables him to purchafe or 
command./ Labor, therefore, is the real meafure V\ 
of the exchangeable value of all commodities.^ j j 
The real price of every thing, what every thing 
really cofls to the man who wants to acquire it, 
is the toil and trouble of acquiring it. What 
every thing is really worth to the man who has 
acquired it, and who wants to difpofe of it or 
exchange it for fometliing elfe, is the toil and 
trouble which it can fave to himfelf, and which 
it can impofe upon other people. Wliat is 
bought with money or with goods is purchafed 
by labor as much as -what we acquire by the . 
toil of our own body. That money or thofe 
goods indeed fave us this toil. They contain 
the value of a certain quantity of labor which 
we exchange for what is fuppofed at the time to 
contain the value of an equal quantity. Labor 
was the firft price , the original purchafe-money 
that was paid for all things. It was not by gold or 
by filver, but by labor, that all the wealth of the 
world vvas originally purchafed; and its value, 
to thofe who poffefs it, and who want to ex- 
change it for fome new produflions, is precifely 
equal to the quantity of labor which it can 
enable them to purchafe or command. 
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Wealth , at Mr. Hobbes fays , is power. But 
the perfon who either acquires , or fucceeds to a 
great fortune, does not necellarily acquire or fnc- 
ceed to any political power , either civil or military. 
His fortune may, perhaps, afford him the means 
of acquiring both , but the mere poflefTion of that 
fortune does not neceffarily convey to him either. 
The power which that poflefTion immediately and 
diredlly conveys to him , is the power of pur- 
chafing; a certain command over all the labor, 
or over all the produce of labor ^vhich is then in 
the market. His fortune is greater or lefs , pre- 
cifely in proportion to the extent of this power; 
or to the quantity either of other men’s labor, or, 
what is the fame thing, of the produce of other 
men’s labor, which it enables him topurchafeor 
command. The exchangeable value of every 
thing muft always be precifely equal to the extent 
of this power which it conveys to its owner. 

But though labor be the real meafure of the 
exchangeable value of all commodities , it is not 
that by which their value is commonly eftimated. 
It is often difficult to afcertain the proportion 
between two different quantities of labor. The 
time fpent in two different forts of work will not 
always alone determine this proportion. The 
different degrees of hardfliip endured, and of 
ingenuity exercifed, muft likevvife be taken into 
account. There may be more labor in an hour’s 
hard work than in two hours eafy bufineis ; or 
in an hour’s application to a trade whicli it coft 
ten years labor to learn , thanfln a month’s induflry 
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at an ordinary and obvious employment. But 
U not eafy to find any accurate mcafure either 
of hardlhip or ingenuity. In exchanging indeed 
the different produ£lions of different forts of labor 
ibr one another, fome allowance is commonly 
made for both. Itisadjuffed, however, not by 
the accurate meafure, but by the higgling and bar- 
gaining of the market, according to that fort of 
rough equality which, though not exa£l, is fuf- 
ftcient for carrying on the bufinefs of common 
life. 

Every commodity befides , is more frequently 
exchanged for , and thereby compared with , 
other commodities than with labor. It is more 
natural, therefore, to eflimate its exchangeable 
value by the quantity of fome other commodity 
than by that of the labor which it can purchafe. 
The greater part of people too underftand better 
what is meant by a quantity of a particular commo- 
dity , than by a quantity of labor. The one is a 
plain palpable obje 61 ; the other an abftra£l notion, 
which , though it can be made fufiiciently intelli- 
gible, is not altogether fo natural and obvious. 

But when barter ceafes, and money has be- 
come the common inftrument ofcommerce, every 
particular commodity is more frequently ex- 
changed for money than for any other commo- 
dity. The butcher feldom carries his beef or 
his mutton to the baker, or the brewer, in order 
to exchange them for bread or for beer; but ho 
carries them to the market , where he exchangee 
them for money , aud afteiwasds exchanges th^ 
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money for bread and for beer. The quantity 
of money which he gets for them regulates too 
the quantity of bread and beer which he can after- 
wards purchafe. It is more natural and obvious 
to him , therefore, toeftimate theie value by the 
quantity of money, the commodfty for whiclihe 
immediately exchanges them , than by that of 
bread and beer, the commodities for which he 
can exchange them only by the intervention of 
another commodity; and rather to fay that his 
butcher’s meat is worth three pence or four pence 
a pojind , than that it is worth three or four 
pounds of bread, or three or four quarts of fmall beer. 

Hence is comes to pafs, that the exchangeable 
value of every commodity is more frequently efti- 
mated by the quantity of money , than by the 
quantity either of labor of of any other com- 
modity which can be had in exchange for if. 

Gold and filver, however, 'like every other 
commodity, vary in their value , are fometimes 
cheaper and fometimes dearer, fometimes of ealier 
and fometimes of more difficult purchafe. The 
quantity of labor which any particular quantity ' 

of them can purchafe or command, or the quan- 
tity of other goods which it will exchange for, 
depends always upon the fertility or barrennefs 
of the mines which happen to be known about 
the time when fuch exchanges are made. The 
difcovery of the abundant mines of America 
reduced, in the fixteenth century, the value of 
gold and filver in Europe to about a third of ' ‘ 
what it had be«if before. As it cpfi lefs labor 
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to bring thofe metals from the mine to the 
market ,_Jo when tliey were brought thither they 
I ^ould purchafe or command lefs labor; and this 
; ' revolution in their value, though perhaps the great- 
i eft, is by no -means the only one of which hiftory 
gives fome.accbunt. But as a meafure of quan- 
‘ tity, fuch as the natural foot, fathom, or handful, 
which is continually varying in its own quantity , 
can never be an accurate meafure of the quantity 
of other things; fo a commodity which is itfelf 
continually varying in its own value , can never 
be an accurate meafure of the value of other com- 
modities. Equal quantities of labor, at all times 
and places, may be faid to be of equal value to the 
■laborer. In his ordinary ftate of health, ftrength 
and fpirits ; in the ordinary degree of his fkill 
and dexterity, he muft always lay down the fame 
portion of his eafe, his liberty, and his happi- 
nefs. The price which he pays muft always be 
the fame, whatever may be the quantity of goods 
which he receives in return for it. Of thefe, 
indeed, it may fometimes purchafe a greater and 
fometimes a fmaller quantity ; but it is their 
value which varies, not that of the labor which 
purchales them. At all times and places that is 
dear which it is difficult to come at, or which it 
cofts much labor to acquire; and that cheap 
which is to be had eafily , or with very little 
labor. Labor alone , therefore , never varying 
in its own value, is alone the ultimate and real 
ftandard by which the value of all commodities 
can at all times and places be eftimated and 
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compared. It is their real price; money is their 
nominal price only. 

But though equal quantities of labor are al- 
ways of equal ' value to the laborer , yet to the 
perfon who employs him they appear fometimes 
to be of greater and fometimes of fmaller value. 
He purchafes them fometimes with a greater and 
fometimes with a fmaller quantity of goods , and 
to him the price of labor feems to vary like that 
of all other things. It appears to him dear in 
the one cafe, and cheap in the other. In reality, 
however, it is the goods which are cheap in the 
one cafe , and dear in the other. 

In this popular fenfe , therefore, labor, like 
commodities , may be faid to have a real and a 
nominal price. Its real price may be faid to con- 
fift in the quantity of the neceflaries and conve- 
niencies of life which are given for it; its nominal 
price , in the quantity of money. The laborer is 
rich or poor, is well or ill rewarded, *in proportion 
to the real , not to the nominal price of his labor. 

The dillindion between the real and the no- 
minal price of commodities and labor , is not 
a matter of mere fpeculation , but may fometimes 
be of confiderable ufe in praflice. The fame 
real price is always of. the fame value ; but on 
account of the variations in the value of gold 
and filver, the fame nominal price is .fometimes 
of very different values. When a landed eftate, 
therefore , is fold with a refervation of a perpe- 
tual rent, if it is intended that this rent Ihould 
always be of the fame value , it is of importance 
W. of.N. 1. ^ 
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to the family in whofe' favor it is referved , that 
it fliould not confift in a particular fum of money. 
j Its value would in this cafe be liable to variations 
I of tvVo different kinds; firft, to thofe which arife 
I from the different quantities of gold and'filver 
\ which are contained at different times in coin of 
the fame denomination; and , Jfecondly , to thofe 
'which arife from the different values of equM 
quantities of gold and filver at different times. 

Princes and fovereign Rates have frequently 
fancied that they had a temporary intereft to 
diminifh the quantity of pore metal contained in 
their coins; but they feldom have fancied that 
they had any to augment it. The quantity of 
metal contained in the coins , I believe of all 
nations, has, accordingly, been almoft continually 
diminifliing, and hardly ever augmenting. Such 
variations therefore tend almoft always to di- 
minifli the value of a money rent. 

The difcovery of the mines of America dimi- 
nifhed the value of gold and filver in Europe* 
This diminution, it is commonly fuppofed, though 
I apprehend without any certain proof, is ftill 
going on gradually, and is likely to continue to 
do fo for a long time. Upon this fuppofition , 
therefore , fuch variations are more likely to 
diminifli, than to augment the value of a money 
rent, even though it fliould be ftipulated to be 
paid , not in fuch a quantity of coined money of 
fuch a 'denomination ( in fo man^ pounds fter- 
ling, for example) , but in fo many ounces either 
of pure filver, or of filver'bf a certain ftandard, 
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The rents which have been referved in com 
Lave preferved their value much better than 
thofe which have been referved in money, even 
where the denomination of the coin has not been 
altered. By the i8th of Elizabeth it was enadled. 
That a third of the rent of all college leafes 
Ihould be referved in corn , to be paid , either in 
kind, or according to the current prices at the 
neareft public market. The money ariling from 
this corn rent, though originally but a third of 
the whole, is in the prefent times, according to 
Dodtor Blackftone, commonly near double of what 
arifes from the other two-thirds. The old money 
rent of colleges muft, according to this account, 
have funk alinoft to a fourth part of their ancient 
value; or are worth little more than a fourth part 
of the corn which they were formerly worth. 
But fince the reign of Philip and Mary the deno- 
mination of the Englifli coin has undergone little 
or no alteration , and the fame number of pounds , 
fliillings and pence have contained very nearly the 
fame quantity of pure filver. This degradation , 
therefore , in the value of the money rents of 
colleges , has arifen altogether from the degrada- 
tion in the value of filver. 

When the degradation in the value of filver 
is combined with the diminution of the quantity 
of it contained in the coin of the fame denomi- 
nation, the lofs is frequently Bill greater. In 
Scotland, where the denomination of the coin has 
undergone much greater alterations than it ever 
did in England , and in France , where it has 
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undergone ftill greater than it ever did in Scot-* 
land , fome ancient rents , originally of confider- 
able value , have in this, manner been reduced 
almoll to nothing. 

Equal quantities of labor will at diflant times 
be purchafed more nearly with equal quantities of 
corn, the fubfiftence of the laborer, than with 
equal quantities of gold and filver , or perhaps of 
any other commodity. Equal quantities of corn , 
therefore , will , at diflant times , be more nearly 
of the fame real value , or enable the poflefTor to 
purchafe or command more nearly the fame quan- 
tity of the labor of other people. They will do 
this, I fay, more nearly than equal quantities of 
almofl any other commodity ; for even equal 
quantities of com will not do it exailly. The 
fubfiftence of the laborer, or the real price of 
labor , as I fhall endeavour to fliow hereafter , is 
very different upon different occafions ; more 
liberal in a fociety advancing to opulence, than 
in one that is ftanding flill ; and in one that is 
Handing Hill , than in one that is going backwards. 
Every other commodity, however, will at any 
particular time purchafe a greater or fmaller 
quantity of labor in proportion to the quantity of 
fubfiftence which it can purchafe at that time. A ' 
rent therefore • referved in corn is liable only to 
the variations in the quantity of labor which a 
certain quantity of corn can pqrchafe. But a 
rent referved in any other commodity is liable, 
not only to the variations in the quantity of la- 
bor which any particular quantity of corn can 
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purchafe, but to the variations in the quantity of 
corn which can be purchafed by any particular 
quantity of that commodity. 

Though the real value of a corn rent , it is to 
be obferved , however , varies much lefe from cen- 
tury to century than that of a money rent, it 
. varies much more from year to year. The 
money price of labor, as I fhall endeavour to 
Ihow hereafter, does not flu^uate from year to 
year with the money price of corn , but feems to 
be every where accommodated , not to the tem- 
porary or occafional , but to the average or ordi- 
nary price of that neceffary of life. The average 
or ordinary price of corn again is regulated, as 
I fhall likewife endeavour to fhow hereafter, by 
the value of lilver , by the richnefe or barrennefs 
of the mines which fupply the market with that 
metal , or by the quantity of labor which muft 
be employed, and confequently of com which 
muft be confumed , in order to bring any parti- 
cular quantity of filver from the mine to the 
market. But the value of filver , though it fome- 
times varies greatly from century to century, 
feldom varies much from year to year, but fre- 
quently continues the fame, or very nearly the 
fame, for half a century or a century together. 
The ordinary or average money price of com, 
therefore , may , during fo long a period , con- 
tinue the fame or very nearly the fame too , and 
along with it the money price of labor, pro- 
vided , at leaft , the. fociety continues , in other 
refpeifls , in the fame or nearly in the fame 
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condition. In the mean time the temporary and 
occafional price of corn may frequently be double, 
one year, of what it had been the year before, or 
flu£luate, for example, from five-and-twenty to 
fifty (hillings the quarter. But when corn is at the 
latter price, not only the nominal, but the real 
value of a corn rent will be double of what it is 
when at the former, or will command double the 
quantity either of labor or of the greater part of 
other commodities; the money price of labor, 
and along with it that of moll other things, conti- 
nuing the fame during all thefe flu£lnations. 

Labor , therefore , it appears evidently , is 
the only univerfal, as well as the only accurate 
meafure of value , or the only Randard by which 
we can compare the values of different commo- 
dities at all times and at all places. We cannot 
eftimate, it is allowed, the real value of different 
commodities from century to century by the 
quantities of filver which were given for them. 
We cannot eftimate it from year to year by the 
quantities of corn. By the quantities of labor 
we can , with the greateft accuracy , eftimate it 
both from century to century’and from year to 
year. F rom c entury to century, corn is a better 
meafure than _filyer, becaufe , fr6nT"ceiitury to 
century , equal quantities of corn will command 
the ’fame quantity of labor more nearly than 
equal quantities of filver. From year to year, 
on the contrary, filver is a better meafure ’than 
corn , becaufe equal quantities of it will more 
nearly command the feme quantity of labor. 
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But though in eftablifhing perpetual rents , 
or even in letting very long leafes , it may be of 
ufe to diftinguilh between Veal and nominal price; 
it is of none in buying and felling, the more com- 
mon and ordinary tranfa£lions of human life. 

At the fame time and place the real and the 
nominal price of all commodities are exaflly in 
proportion to one another. The more or lefs 
money you get for any commodity, in the Lon- 
don market , for example , the more or lefs la- 
bor it will at that time and place enable you to 
purchafe or command. At the fame time and 
place, therefore, money is the exad meafure of 
the real exchangeable value of all commodities. 
It is fo, however, at the fame time and place only. 

Though at diftant places , there is no regular 
proportion between the real and the money price 
of commodities , yet the merchant who carries 
goods from the one to the other has nothing to 
confider but their money price , or the difference 
between the quantity of filver for which he buys 
them, and that for which he is likely to fell 
them. Half an ounce of filver at Canton in 
China may comrftand a greater quantity both of 
labor and of the necelfaries and conveniencies of 
life, than an ounce at London. A commodity, 
therefore, which fells for half an ounce of filver 
at Canton may there be really dearer, of more 
real importance to the man who pofTeffes it there , 
than 'a commodity which fells for an ounce at 
London is to the man who pofleffes it' at Lon- 
don. If a London merchant, however, can buy 
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at Canton for half an ounce of filver , a commo- 
tity which he can afterwards fell at London for 
an ounce, he gains a hundred per cent, by the 
bargain, juft as much as if an ounce of lilver 
was at London exa£lly of the fame value as at 
Canton. It is of no importance to him that half 
an ounce of filver at Canton would have given 
him the command of more labor and of a 
greater quantity of the necelTaries and conve- 
niencies of life than an ounce can do at London.' 
An ounce at London will always give him the 
command of double the quantity of all thefe 
which half an ounce could have done there, and 
this is precifely what he wants. 

As it^ is the nominal or money price of goods , 
therefore , which finally determines the prudence 
pr imprudence pf all purchafes and fales , and 
thereby regulates almoft the whole bufmefs of 
common life in which price is concerned, we 
cannot wonder that it iliould have been fo much 
more attended to than the real price. 

Infuch a work as this, however, it may fome- 
times be of ufe to compare the different real 
values of a particular commodity at different 
times and places , or the different degrees of 
power over the labor of other people which it 
may, upon different occafions, have given to 
thofe who poffeffed it. 'VVe muff in this cafe 
compare , not fo much the different quantities of 
filver for which it was commonly fold , as the 
different quantities of labor which thofe dif- 
ferent quantities of filver could have purchafed. 
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Bnt the current prices of labor at diftant times 
and places can fcarce ever be known with any 
degree of ^xa^lnefs. Thofe of com , though 
they have in few places been regularly re- 
corded, are in general better known and have 
been more frequently taken notice of by hifto- 
rians and other writers. We muft generally, 
therefore , content ourfelves with them , not as 
being always exadlly in the fame proportion as 
the current prices of labor, but as being the 
neareh approximation which can commonly be 
had to that proportion. I fliall hereafter have 
occafion to make feveral comparifons of this 
kind. 

In the progrefs of induftry, commercial na- 
tions have found it convenient to coin feveral 
different metals into money ; gold for larger 
payments , filver for purchafes of moderate value, 
and copper, orfome other coarfe metal, for thofe 
of ftill fmaller confideration. They have al- 
ways , how’ever , confidered one of thofe metals 
as more peculiarly the meafure of value than 
any of the other two ; and this preference feems 
generally to htjve been given to the metal which 
they happened firft to make ufe of as the in- 
ftrument of commerce. Having once begun 
to ufe it as their Aandard , which they muft have 
done when they had no other money , they have 
generally continued to do fo even when the ne- 
ceffity was not the fame. 

The Romans are faid to have had nothing but 
copper money till withm five years before the 
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firft Punic war*, when they firft began to coin 
filver. Copper , therefore , appears to have con- 
tinued always the meafure of value in that’ re- 
public. At Rome all accounts appear to have 
been kept, and the value of all eftates to have 
been computed either in AJIfes or in Sejlertii. 
The As was always the denomination of, a copper 
coin. The word Sejlertius fignifies two Affes and 
a half. Though the Sejlertius , therefore , was 
originally a filver coin , its value was eftimated in 
copper. At Rome , one who owed a great deal 
of money , was faid to have a great deal of other 
people’s copper. 

The northern nations who eftabliflied them- 
felves upon the ruins of the Roman empire , feem 
to have had filver money from the firft beginning 
of their fettlements, and not to have known 
either gold or copper coins for feveral ages there- 
after. There were filver coins in England in 
the time of the Saxons ; but there was little gold 
coined till the time of Edward III. nor any cop- 
per till that of James I. of Great Britain. In 
England , therefore , and for the fame reafon , I 
believe , in all other modem ndtions of Europe , 
all accounts are kept , and the value of all goods 
and of all eftates is generally computed in filver : 
and when We mean to exprefe the amount of a 
perfon’s fortune, we feldom mention the number 
of guineas, but the number of pounds fterling 
which we fuppofe would be given for it. 

♦ lib. xxxiii, c. 3. 
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Originally, in all countries, I believe, a legal 
tender of payment could be made only in the coin 
of that metal, which was peculiarly confidereda# 
the ftandard or meafure of value. In England , 
gold was not confidered as a legal tender for a 
long time after it was coined into money. The 
proportion between the values of gold and filver 
money was not fixed by any public law or pro- 
clamation, but was left to be fettled by the market. 
If a debtor offered payment in gold, the creditor 
might either rejefl fuch payment altogether , or 
accept of it at fuch a valuation of the gold as he 
and his debtor could agree upon. Copper is not at 
prefent a legal tender, except in the change of the 
fmaller filver coins. In this ftate of things the 
diAin<^ion between the metal which was the 
ftandard , and that which was not the ftandard, 
was fomething more than a nominal diftin£Hon. 

In procefs of time , and as people became 
gradually more familiar with the ufe of the dif- 
ferent metals in coin , and confequently better 
acquainted with the proportion between their re- 
fpeilive values, it has in moft countries, I be- 
lieve, been found convenient to afcertain this 
proportion , and to declare by a public law that 
a guinea, for example, of fuch a weight and 
finenefs, ihould exchange for one -and -twenty 
ihillings, or be a legal tender for a debt of that 
amount. In this ftate of things , and during the 
continuance of any one regulated proportion of 
this kind, the diftiii£lion between the metal 
which is the ftandard, and that which is not the 
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ftandard , becomes little more than a nominal 
dillin£lion. 

In confequence of any change, however, iiithis 
regulated proportion , this diilin£iion becomes, or 
at leaA feems to become , fomething more than 
nominal again. If the regulated value of a guinea, 
for example, was either reduced to twenty, or 
railed to two-and-twenty fliillings , all accounts 
being kept and almoft all obligations for debt being 
exprelfed in filver money, the greater part of pay- 
ments could in either cafe be made with the fame 
quantity of filver money as before ; but would re- * 
quire very different quantities of gold money ; a 
greater -in the one cafe , and a fmaller in the other. 
Silver would appear to be more invariable in its 
value than gold. Silver would appear to meafure 
the value of gold, and gold would not appear to 
meafure the value, of filver. The value of gold 

would feem to depend upon the quantity of fil- 
ver which it would exchange for; and the value 
of filver would not feem to depend upon the 
quantity of gold which it would exchange for. 
This difference, however, would be altogether 
owing to the cuftom of keeping accounts , and of 
exprelling the amount of all great and fmall fums 
rather in filver than in gold money. One of 
Mr. Drummond’s notes for five-and-twenty or 
fifty guineas would , after an alteration of this 
kind, be ftill payable with five-and-twenty or 
fifty guineas in the fame manner as before. It 
would , after fuch an alteration , be , payable with 
the lame quantity of gold as before, but with 
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very different quantities of filver. In the payment 
of fuch a note , gold would appear to be more 
invariable in its value than filver. Gold would ap- 
pear to meafure the value of filver, and filver would 
not appear to meafure the value of gold. If the 
cuftom of keeping accounts , and of expreffing 
promiffory notes and other obligations for money 
in this manner, fliould ever become general , gold , 
and not filver, would be confidered as 'the metal 
which was peculiarly the Aandard or meafure of 
value. 

In reality , during the continuance of any one re- 
gulated proportion between the refpe£Hve values of 
the different metals in coin, the value of the moft 
precious metal regulates the value of the whole coin. 
Twelve copper pence contain half a pound, avoir- 
dupois, of copper, ofnot the beft quality, which, 
before it is coined, isfeldom worth feven-pencein 
filver. But as by the regulation twelve fuch pence 
are ordered to exchange for aihilling, they are in 
the market confidered as worth a fhilling , and a 
ihilling can at any time be had for them. Even before 
the late reformation of the gold coin of Great Bri- 
tain, the gold, that part of it at leafl which circulated 
in London and its neighbourhood , was in general 
lefs degraded below its flandard weight than the 
greater part of the filver. One-and-twenty worn and 
defaced (hillings, however, were confidered as equi- 
valent to a guinea, which perhaps, indeed, was worn 
and defaced too, but feldom fo much fo. The late 
regulations have brought the gold coin as near per- 
haps to its Aandard weight as it is pofllble to bring 
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the current coin of any nation ; and the order , to 
receive no gold at the public offices but by weight, 
is likely to preferve it fo , as long as that order is 
enforced. . The filver coin ftill continues in the 
fame worn and degraded Rate as before the re- 
formation of the gold coin. In the market, how- 
ever, one-and-twenty {hillings of this degraded 
filver coin are ftill confidered as worth a guinea 
of this excellent gold coin. 

The reformation of the gold coin has evidently 
railed the value of the filver coin which can be 
exchanged for it. 

In the Englilh mint a pound weight of gold is 
coined into forty-four guineas and a half, which , 
at one-and-twenty lliillings the guinea, is equal 
to forty-lix pounds fourteen {hillings and fixpence. 
An ounce of fuch gold coin , therefore , is worth 
3 /. 17 io| </. in filver. In England no duty or 
feignorage is paid upon the coinage , and he who 
carries a pound weight or an ounce weight of 
ftandard gold bullion to the mint, gets back a 
pound weight or an ounce weight of gold in coin, 
without any dedu6lion. Three pounds feventeen 
{hillings and ten-pence halfpenny an ounce, there- 
fore, is faid to be the mint price of gold in Eng- 
land, or the quantity of gold coin which the 
mint gives in return for ftandard gold bullion. 

Before the reformation of the gold coin , the 
price of ftandard gold bullion in the market had 
for many years been upwards of 3 /. 18 j. fome- 
times 3 1 . ig s. and very frequently 4 /. an ounce; 
^at fum > it is probable, in* the worn and 
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degraded gold coin , feldom containing more than 
an ounce of ftandard gold. Since the reformation 
of the gold coin , the market price of flandard gold 
bullion feldom exceeds 3 /. 17 j. 7 </. an ounce. 
Before the reformation of the gold coin , the mar- 
keF price was always more or lefs above the mint 
price. Since that reformation , the market price 
has been conftantly below the mint price. But 
that market price is the fame whether it is paid 
, in gold or in filver coin. The late reformation of 
the gold coin , therefore , has raifed not only the 
value of the gold coin , but likewife that of the 
filver coin in proportion to gold bullion , and 
probably too in proportion to all other commo- 
dities; though the price of the greater part of 
other commodities being influenced by fo many 
other caufes , the rife in the value either of gold 
or filver coin in proportion to them , may not be 
fo diftind and fenfible. 

In the Englifh mint a pound weight of ftandard 
filver bullion is coined into fixty-two fliillings, 
containing, in the fame manner, a pound weight 
of ftandard filver. Fivefliillings and two-pence an 
ounce , therefore , is faid to be the mint price of 
filver in England, or the quantity of filver coin 
which the mint gives in return for ftandard filver 
bullion. Before the reformation of the gold coin, 
the market price of ftandard filver bullion was, 
upon different occafions, five fliillings and four- 
pence, five fliillings and five-pence, five fliillings 
and fix-pence, five fliillings and feven-pence , and 
very often five fliillings and eight-pence an ounce* 
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Five fliillings and feven-pence , however , feems to 
liave been the moft common price. Since the 
reformation of the gold coin , the market price of 
Randard filver bullion has fallen occafionally to 
five fliillings and three-pence , five fliillings and 
four-pence, and five fliillings and five-pence an 
ounce, which laft price it has fcarce ever exceeded. 
Though the market price of filver bullion has 
fallen confiderably fince the reformation of the gold 
coin, it has not fallen fo low as the mint price. 

In the proportion between the different metals 
in the Englilh coin, as copper is rated very much 
above its real value , fb filver is rated fomewhat 
below it. In the market of Europe, in the French 
coin and in the Dutch coin , an ounce of fine gold 
exchanges for about fourteen ounces of fine filver. 
In the Englilh coin , it exchanges for about fifteen 
ounces ; that is , for more filver than it is worth 
according to the common eflimation of Europe. 
But as the price of copper in bars is not , even in 
England, raifed by the high price of copper in 
Englilh coin, fo the price of filver in bullion is not 
funk by the low rate of filver in Englilh coin. 
Silver in bullion Hill preferves its proper proportion 
to gold ; for the fame reafon that copper in bars 
preferves its proper proportion to filver. 

Upon the reformation of the filver coin in the ^ 
reign of William III. the price of filver bullion 
fiill continued to be fomewhat above the mint 
price. Mr. Locke imputed this high price to 
the permilfionof exporting filver bullion, and to 
.the prohibition of exporting filver coin. This 

permilfion . 
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permiffion of exporting, he faid, rendered the 
demand for filver bullion greater than the de- 
mand for filver coin. But the number of people 
who want filver coin for the common ufes of 
buying and felling at home , is furely much 
greater than that of thofe who want filver bullion 
either for the ufe of exportation or for any other 
ufe. There fubfifts at prefent a like permillion 
of exporting gold bullion , and a like prohibition 
of exporting gold coin ; and yet the price of gold 
bullion has fallen below the mint price. But in 
the Englifh coin filver was then, in the fame man- 
ner as now , under-rated in proportion to gold , 
and the gold coin (which at the time too was not 
fuppofed to require any reformation ) regulated 
then , as well as now, the real value of the whole 
coin. As the reformation of the filver coin did 
not then reduce the price of filver bullion to the 
mint price, it is not very probable that a like 
reformation will do fo now. 

Were the filver coin brought back as near to 
its ftandard weight as the gold , a guinea , it is 
probable , would , according to the prefent pro- 
portion , exchange for more filver in coin than it 
would purchafe in bullion. The filver coin con- 
taining its full ftandard weight, there would in 
this cafe be a profit in melting it down , in order, 
firft, to fell the bullion for gold coin, and after- 
wards to exchange this gold coin for filver coin to 
be melted down in the fame manner. Some alter- 
ation in the prefent proportion feems to be the 
only method of preventing thU inconveniency. 

W. oj N. 1, 5 
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The inconveniency perhap* would be lefs if 
lilver was rated in the coin as much above its 
proper proportion to gold as it is at prefent rated 
below it j provided it was at the fame time en'aded 
that filver fliould not be a legal tender for more 
than the change of a guinea ; in the fame manner 
as copper is not a legal tender fpr more than the 
change of a Ihilling. No creditor could in this 
cafe be cheated in confequence of the high valua- 
tion of filver in coin •, as no creditor can at pre- 
fent be cheated in confequence of the high valua- 
tion of copper. The bankers only would fuffer 
by this regulation. When a run comes upon them 
they fometimes endeavour to gain time by paying 
in lixpences, and they would be precluded by 
this regulation from this difcreditable method of 
evading immediate payment. They would be 
obliged in confequence to keep at all times in their 
coffers a greater quantity of cafh than at prefent; 
and though this might no doubt be a confiderable 
inconveniency to them , it would at the fame time 
be a confiderable fecurity to their creditors. 

Three pounds feventeen fliillings and ten- 
pence halfpenny ( the mint price of gold ) cer- 
tainly does not contain , even in our prefent ex- 
cellent gold coin , more than sin ounce of fland- 
ard gold, and it may be thought, therefore, 
fliould not purchafe more ftandard bullion. But 
gold in coin is more convenient than gold in 
' bullion , and though , in England , the coinage is 
free , yet the gold which is carried in bullion to 
the mint , can feldom be returned in’ coin to tho. 
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owner till after a delay of feveral weeks. In the 
prefent hurry of the mint, it could not be re- 
turned till after a delay of feveral months. This 
delay is equivalent to a fmall doty , and renders 
gold in coin fomewhat more valuable than an 
equal quantity of gold in bullion. If in the Englilh 
coin filver was rated according to its proper 
proportion to gold, the price of filver bullion 
would probably fall below the mint price even 
without any reformation of the filver coin; the 
value even of the prefent worn and defaced filver 
coin being regulated by the value of the excellent 
gold coin for which it can be changed. 

A fmall feignorage or duty upon the coinage 
of both gold and filver would probably increafe 
Hill more the fuperiority of thofe metals in coin 
above an equal quantity of either of them in bul- 
lion. The coinage would in this cafe increafe 
the value of the metal coined in proportion to 
the extent of this fmall duty; for the fame rea- 
fon that the fafliion increafes the value of plate 
in proportion to the price of that faOiion. The 
fuperiority of coin above bullion would prevent 
the melting down of the coin , and would difcou- 
rage its exportation. If upon any public exi- 
gency it fliould become necelfary to export the 
coin, the greater part of it would foon return 
again of its own accord. Abroad it could fell 
only for its weight in bullion. At home it would 
buy more than that weight. There would be a 
profit, therefore, in bringing it home again. In 
France a feignorage of about eight per cent, is 
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impofed upon the, coinage , and the French coin , 
when exported, is faid to return home again of 
its own accord. 

The occafional fluctuations in the market price 
of gold and filver bullion arife from the fame 
caufes as the like, fluctuations in that of all other 
commodities. The frequent lofs of thofe metals 
from various accidents by fea and by land , the 
continual wafte of them in gilding and plating, 
in lace and embroidery, in the wear and tear of 
coin, and in that of plate; require, in all countries 
which poffefs no mines of their own , a'continual 
importation , in order to repair this lofs and this 
wafte. The merchant importers, like all other 
merchants, we may believe, endeavour, as well as 
they qan , to fuit their occafional importations to 
what, they judge, is likely to be the immediate 
demand. With all their attention, however, they 
fometimes over- do the bufmefs, and fometimes 
under-do it. When they import more bullion than 
is wanted , rather than incur the rifk and trouble 
of exporting it again , they are fometimes willing 
to fell a part of it for fomething lefs than the ordi- 
nary or average price. When, on the other hand, 
they import lefs than is wanted , they get fomething 
more than this price. But when, under all thofe 
occafional fluCluations, the market price either of 
gold or filver bullion continues for feveral years 
together fteadily and conftantly, either more or 
lefs above, or more or lefs below the mint price: 
we may be allured that this fteady and conftant, 
either fuperiority or inferiority of price, is the 
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effect offomething in.the.-ftate of the coin, which 
at that time , renders a. certain quantity of coin 
either of more value or of lefs value than the precife 
quantity of bullion which it ought to contain. The 
conftancy and fteadinefe.of the effeft, fuppofes a 
proportionable conllancy and fteadinefs .in the 
caufe. ‘ i 

The money of any particular country lis, . at 
any particular time and place, more or lefs arT 
accurate meafure of value according as the cur« 
rent coin is more onlefs exadlly agreeable' to '-it# 
Aandard ^ or contains more or lefs exadlly the 
precife quantity of pure gold or pure filver w’hich 
it ought to contain. If in England , for exam- 
ple , iei>ty-four guineas, and. a half contained ex- 
a<3ly a pound weight ofJiandard gold , or eleven 
ounces of fine gold and one ounce of alloy, the 
gold coin of England "vvoirld ' be as accurate a 
meafure of the at^lual value of goods at any par- 
ticular, time and place as the nature of the thing 
would admit. But if, by rubbing and wearing, 
forty-four guineas and a half generally contain 
lefs than a pound weight of: Aandard gbld; the 
diminution , however ,:::t« 8 ing greater in feme 
pieces than in others;' tK® meafure of value 
comes to be liable to the fame fort of uncertainty 
to which all other weights and meafures are com-’ 
monly expofed. As it- rarely happens that thefe' 
are cxa611y agreeable to their Aandard , the mer- 
chant adjufts the price of his goods, as well as he 
can, not to what thofe weights and meafures 
ought to be , but to what , upon an average , he 
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finds by experience they afloally are. In confer 
quence of a Itke diforder in the coin the price of 
goods comes , in the fame manner , to be ad- 
jufted? not to the quantity of pure gold or filver 
which the , coin ought to contain , but to that 
which , upon an average, it is found by expe- 
rience, it adually does contain. 

By the money^-price of goods , it is to be ob- 
ferved , I underftand always the quantity of pure 
gold or filver for which they are fold, without 
any regard to the denomination of the coin. Six 
Shillings and eight- pence, for example, in the 
time of Edward I , I confider as the fame money- 
price with a pound fterling in the prefent times; 
becaufe it contained , as nearly as we can judge, 
the fame quantity of pure) filver. 

, 1 ■ ' * ■ 

C H A p; VI. 

Of the component Parts of the Price of 
... • Commodities. 

In that early and rude ftate of fociety which 
precedes both the accumulation of flock and the 
appropriation of land’, the -proportion between 
the qpantities of labor neceffary for acquiring 
different obje<3s.feems to be the only circumflance 
which can afford any rule, for exchanging them' 
for one another. If among a nation of hunters , 
for example, it ufually cofts twice the labor to' 

kill a beaver which it does to kill a deer, one* 

/ * 

fjeaver ihould naturally^exchange for or be worth' 
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two deer. It is natural that what is ufnally the 
produce of two days or two hours labor , fliould 
be worth double of what is nfually the produce 
of one day’s or one hour’s labor. 

If the one fpecies of labor Ihould be more fevere 
than the other , fome allowance will naturally be 
made for this fuperior hardlhip ; and the produce 
of one hour’s labor in the one way may frequently 
exchange for that of two hours labor in the other. 

• Or if the one fpecies of labor requires an 
uncommon degree of dexterity and ingenuity , 
the elteem which men have for fuch talents, will 
naturally give a value to their produce , fuperior 
to what would be due to the time employed 
about it. Such talents can feldom be acquired 
but in confequence of long application , and the 
fuperior value of their produce may frequently 
be no more than a reafonable compenfaticm for 
the time and labor which mull be fpent in ac« 
quiring them. In the advanced Hate of fociety , 
allowances of this kind, for fuperior hardlhip and 
fuperior Ikill , are commonly made in the wages 
of labor; and fomething of the fame kind mull 
probably have taken place in its earlieU and 
rudell period. 

^In^jhis Hate ^ things, the whole produce of 
labor belongs to ~tKe^aborer ; and the quan- 
tity of labor commonly employed in acquiring 
or producing any commodity , is the only cir- 
cumllance which can regulate the quantity of labor 
which it ought commonly to purchaXe , command, 
or exchange for. 
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As foon as ftock has accumulated in the hands 
of particular perfons, fome of them will naturally 
employ it in fetting to work induftrious people , 
• whom they will fupply with materials and fub- 
fiftence, in order to make a profit by the fale of 
their work, or by what their labor adds to the 
value of the materials. In exchanging the com- 
plete manufailure either for money, for labor, 
or for other goods , over and above what may be 
fufficient to pay the price of the materials', and 
the wages of the workmen, fomething muft be. 
given for the profits of the undertaker of the 
work who hazads his ftock in this adventure. 
The value which the vvorkmeni add to the mate- 
rials , therefore , refolves itfelf ia this cafe into; 
two parts , of whiclj, the one pays their wages , the 
other the profits of thejr employer upon the 
whole ftock of materials and wages which be ad- 
vanced. He could have no intereft to employ 
them , unlefs he expefled from the- fale of their 
work fomething more than; what was fufficient to. 
replace his ftock to him ; and he could'have no 
intereft .to employ a great ftock rather than a 
finaJl one, unlefs. his profits were to bear- fome, 
proportion to the extent of his ftock. - J — 
The profits of ftock, it may perhapsf be 
thought , are only a diffefent name for the wages 
of a particular fort of labor , . the labor of in- 
fpe^lion.and dire6}ion. Theyafe, however, al- 
together different , are regnlated by quite differ- 
ent principles, and bear no proportion to the 
quantity , the hardlhip , or the ingenuity of this 
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fappofed labor of infpe£lion and direilion. 
They are regulated altogether by the value of 
the ftock employed , and are greater or fmaller 
in proportion to the extent of this ftock. Let us 
fuppofe, for example, that in fonje particular 
place, where the common annual profits of ma- 
nufaifturing ftock are ten per cent. , there are two 
different manufa£lures , in each of which twenty 
workmen are employed at the rate of fifteei* 
pounds a year each, or at the expenfe of three 
hundred a year in each manufa 6 fory^ Let 
fuppofe too, that the coarfe materials annually . 
wrought up in the one coft only feven hundred 
pounds, while the finer materials in the other 
eoft feven thoufand. The capital annually em- 
ployed in the one will in this cafe amount only 
to one thoufand pounds; whereas that employed 
in the other will amount to feven thoufand three 
hundred pounds. At the rate of ten per cent.: 
therefore, the undertaker of the one will expert' 
a yearly profit of about one hundred pounds 
only; while that of the other will expe£f about 
feven hundred and thirty pounds. But though 
their profits are fo very different, their labor of 
infpeflion and diredion may be either altogether 
or very nearly the fame. In many great works, 
almoft the whole labor of this kind is commit- 
ted to fome principal clerk. H«s uzages pro- 
perly exprefs the value of this labor of in- 
fpeflion and direflion.. Though in fettling them' 
Ibme regard is had commonly ,. not only to his 
labor and.lkill, but. to the. trnik which ia'repofed 
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in him , yet they never bear any regular propor- 
tion to the capital of which he overfees the ma- 
nagement ; and the owner of this capital , though 
he is thus difcharged of almoft all labor, ftill 
expeils that his profits Ihould bear a regular 
proportion to his capital. In the price of com- 
modities , therefore , the profits of (lock conftitute 
a component, part altogether different from the. 
wages of labor , and regulated by quite different 
principles. 

^ In this ftate of things , the whole produce of 
. labor does not always belong to the laborer. 
He muft in moft cafes lhare it with the owner of 
the flock which employs him. Neither is the 
quantity of labor commonly employed in ac- 
quiring or producing any commodity , the only 
circumftance which can regulate the quantity 
which it ought commonly to purchafe, com- 
mand , or exchange for. An additional quantity, 
it is evident , muft be due for the profits of the 
flock {which advanced the wages and fumifhed 
the materials of that labor. 

As foon as the land of any country has all 
become private property, thV landlords, like all 
other men , love to reap where they never fowed, 
and demand a rent even for its natural produce. 
The wood of the forefl , the grafs of the field , and 
all the natural fruits of the earth , which , when 
land iwas in common , coft the laborer only the 
trouble of gathering them , come , even to him , 
to have an additional price fixed upon them. 
He mull then pay for the licence to gather 
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them ; and mull give up to the landlord a por- 
tion of what his labor either collefts or pro- ' 
duces. This portion, or, what comes to the fame 
thing , the price of this portion , conftitutes the' 
rent of land , and in the price of the greater part 
of commodities makes a third component part. 

The real value of all the different component 
parts of price, it muft be obferved , is meafured by 
the quantity of labor which they can , each of 
them , purchafe or command. Labor meafures 
the value not only of that p2irt of price which 
refolves itfelf into labor, but of that which re- 
folves itfelf into rent , and of that which refolves 
itfelf into profit. 

In every fociety the price of every commodity 
finally refolves itfelf, into fome one or other , or 
all of thofe three parts ; and in every improved 
fociety; all the three enter more or lefs, as com- 
ponent parts , into the price of the far greater 
,part of commodities. ' 

In the price of corn , for example , one part 
pays the rent of the landlord , another pays the 
wages or maintenance of the laborers and la- 
boring cattle employed in producing it, and 
the third pays the profit of the farmer. Thefe' 
three parts feem either immediately or ulti-^ 
mately to make up the whole price of corn. A 
fourth part , it may perhaps be thought , is necef- 
fary fot replacing the flock of the farmer , or for 
compenfating the wear and tear of his laboring 
cattle, and other inAruments ofhnfbandry. But 
it mull be confidered that the price of .any 
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inftrument of hufbandry, fnch as a laboring horfe, 
is itfelf made up of the fame three parts; the 
rent of the land upon which he is reared, the 
labor of tending and rearing him , and the profits 
o£ the farmer who advances both the rent of this 
land, and the wages of this labor. Though the 
price of the corn , therefore , may pay the price 
as well as the maintenance of the horfe , the 
whole price ftill refolves itlelf either immediately 
or ultimately into the lame three parts of rent, 
labor, and profit. , 

In the price of flour and meal , wemuftadd to 
the price of the corn, the profits of the miller 
and the wages of his fervants; in the price of 
bread, the profits of the baker, and the wages of 
his fervants ; and in the price of both , the labor 
of tranfporting the corn from the houfe of the 
farmer to that of the miller, and from that of the 
xniller to that of the baker, together with the profits 
of thofe who advance the wages of that labor. 

The price of flax refolves itfelf into the fame 
three parts as that of com. In the price of linen 
we mull add to this price the wages of the flax- 
dreffer , of the fpinner, of the weaver, of the 
bleacher , &c. together with the profits of their 
refpeilive employers. 

As any particular commodity comes to be 
more manufii^lured , that part of the pri.ce which 
refolves itfelf into wages and profit ', comes to be 
greater in proportion to that; which refolves it- 
felf into rent. In the progrefs of the manufac- 
ture, not only the number of profits increafe. 
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bnt every fubfeqnent profit is greater than the 
foregoing; becaufe the capital from which it is 
derived muft always be greater. The capital 
which employs the weavers, for example, muft 
be greater than that which employs the fpin- 
ners; becaufe it not only replaces that capital 
with its profits, but pays, befides, the wages of 
the weavers; and the profits muft always bear 
fome proportion to the capital. 

In the moft improved focieties , however, there 
are always a few commodities of which the price 
refolvcs itfelf into two parts only , the wages of 
labor, and the profits of ftock; and a ftill 
fmaller number, in which itconfifts altogether in 
the wages of labor. In the price of fea - fifli', 
for example, one part pays the labor of the 
fifliermen, and the other the profits of the ca- 
pital employed in the fifliery. Rent very fel- 
dom makes any part of it, though it does fome- 
times, as I (hall fliow hereafter. It is otherwife, 
at leaft through the greater part of Europe , in 
river filheries. A falmon fifliery pays a rent, 
and rent, though it caftnot well be called the 
rent of land , makes a part of the price of a fal- 
mon as well as wages and profit. In fome parts 
of Scotland a few poor people make a trade of 
gathering, along the fea-fliore, thofe little va- 
riegated ftones commonly known by the name 
of Scotch Pebbles. The price which is paid to 
them by the ftone cutter is altogether the wages 
of their labor; neither rent nor profit make any 
part of it. 
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Bat the whole price of any commodity muft ftill 
finally refolve itfelf into feme one or other , of all of 
thofe three parts; as whatever part of it remains 
after paying the rent of the land , and the price 
of the whole labor employed in raifing , manu- 
fafluring, and bringing it to market, muft ne- 
celTarily be profit to fomebody. *i 

As the price or exchangeable value of every 
particular commodity, taken feparately, refolves 
itfelf into fome one or other or all of thofe three 
parts ; fo that of all the commodities which com- 
pofe the whole annual produce of the labor of 
every country, taken complexly, muft refolve 
' itfelf into the fame three parts , and be parcelled 
I out among different inhabitants of the country , 
either as the wages of their labor , the profits of 
their flock , or the rent of their land. The whole 
^ of what is annually either colle6led or produced 
by the labor of every fociety, or what comes to 
the fame thing, the whole price of it , is in this 
manner originally diftributed among fome of its 
different members. Wages, profit, and rent, are 
the three original fources of all revenue as well as 
of all exchangeable value. All other revenue is 
ultimately derived from fome one or other ofthefe. 

Whoever derives his revenue from a fund 
which is his own , muft draw either from his 
labor, from his flock, or from his land. JHiei 
revenue derived from labor is called wages. | 
That (derived from ftock , by the perfon who! 
manages or employs it , ij called profit. That! 
derived from it by the perfon who does not^ 
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employ it himfelf, but lends it to another, is 



compenlation which the borrower pays to the 
lender, for the profit which he has an opportunity 
of making by the ufe of the money. Part of that 
profit naturally belongs to the borrower , who 
runs the rilk and takes the trouble of employing 
it ; and part to the lender, who affords him the 
opportunity of making this profit. The intereft 
of money is always a derivative revenue , which , 
if it is not paid from the profit which is made by 
the ufe of the money , muft be paid from fome 
other fource of revenue , unlefs perhaps the bor- 
rower is a fpendthrift , who contrails a fecond 
debt in order to pay the intereft of the firft. The 
revenue which proceeds altogether from land , is 
called rent, and belongs to the landlord. The 
revenue of the farmer is derived partly from his 
labor , and partly from his ftock. To him , 
land is only the inftrument which enables him 
to earn the wages of this labor , and to make the 
profits of this ftock. All taxes, and all the 
revenue which is founded upon them , all fala- 
ries , penfions , and annuities of every kind , are. 
ultimately derived from fome one or other of 
thofe three original fources of revenue , and are 
paid either immediately or mediately from the 
wages of labor , the profits of ftock , or the rent 
of land. 

When thofe three different forts of revenue 
belong to different perfons, they are readily dif- 
tinguifhed; but when they belong to the fame 
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they are fometimes confounded with one another 
at leaft in common language. 

A gentleman who farms a part of his own 
eftate , after paying the expenfe of cultivation , 
ihould gain both the rent of the landlord* and 
the profit of the farmer. He is apt to denomi- 
nate, however , his whole gain , profit , and thus 
confounds rent with profit, at leaft in common 
language. The greater part of our North-Ame- 
rican and Weft- Indian planters are in this fitua- 
tion. They farm, the greater part of them, their 
own eftates , and accordingly we feldom hear of ^ 
the rent of a plantation , but frequently of its 
profit. 

Common farmers feldom employ any overfeer 
to direfl the general operations of the farm. 
They generally too work a good deal with their 
own hands , as ploughmen, harrowers, &c. What 
remains of the crop after paying the rent , there- 
fore , ihould not only replace to them their ftock 
employed in cultivation j together with its ordi- 
nary profits , but pay them the wages which are 
due to them, both as laborers and overfeers. 
Whatever remains, however, after paying the 
rent and keeping up the ftock, is called profit. 
But wages evidently make a part of it. The 
farmer, by faving thefe wages, muft neceffarily 
gain them. Wages, therefore, are in this cafe 
confounded with profit. 

An independent manufa£lurer , who has ftock 
enough both to purchafe materials , and to main- 
tain himfelf till he can carry his work to market , 

ihould 
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flionld gain both the wages of a journeyman who 
works under a mafter , and the profit which that 
tnafter makes by the fale of the journeyman’s 
work. His whole gains, however, are commonly 
called profit, and wages are, in this cafe too, 
confounded with profit. 

A gardener who cultivates his own garden with 
his own hands, unites in his own perfon the three 
differentcharadlers, of landlord, farmer, and laborer. 
H is produce, therefore, Ihould pay him the rent 
of the firft, the profit of the fecond, and the wages 
ofthethird. The whole, however , is commonly 
confidered as the earnings of his labor. Both rent 
and profit are, in this cafe, confounded with wages. 

As in a civilized country there are but few 
commodities of which the exchangeable value 
arifes from labor only, rent and profit contri- 
buting . largely to that of the far greater part of 
them, fo the annual produce of its labor will 
always be fufficient to purchafe or command a 
much greater quantity of labor than what was 
employed in railing, preparing, and bringing 
that produce to market. If the fociety were an- 
nually to employ all the labor which it can 
annually purchafe, as the quantityof labor would 
increafe greatly every year, fo the produce of 
.every fucceeding year would be of vallly greater 
value than that of the foregoing. But there is 
no country in which the whole annual produce is 
employed in maintaining the induftrious. Ihe 
idle every where confume a great part of it; and 
according to the different proportions in which 
IF. o/ JV. 1, 6 
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it is annually divided between thofe two different 
orders of people, its ordinary or average value 
mull either annually increafe, or diminiOi, or 
continue the fame from one year to another. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of the natural and Market Price of Commodities, 

^ X 'here is in every fociety or neighbourhood 
an ordinary or average rate both of wages and 
profit in every different employment of labor and 
flock. This rate is natijrally regulated , as I {hall 
Ihow hereafter, partly by the general circumAances 
of the fociety, their riches or poverty , their ad- 
vancing , Aationary, or declining condition ; and 
partly by the particular nature of each employment. 

There is likewife in every fociety or neighbour- 
hood an ordinary or ayerage rate of rent , which 
is regulated too, as I fhall fhow hereafter, partly 
by the general circumAances of the fociety or 
neighbourhood in wliich the land is fituated, and 
^ partly by the natural or improved fertility of the 
■ land. 

Thefe ordinary or average rates may be called 
the natural rates of wages, proht, and rent, at 
the time and place in which they commonly 
prevail. 

1 When the price of any commodity is neitherf 
more nor lefe than what is fufhcient to pay the 
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I’ent of the land , the wages of the labor , and 
the profits of the llock employed in railing, pre- , 
paring, and bringing it to market , accotding to 5 
their natural rates, the commodity is then Ibid j 
for what may be called its natural price. 

The commodity is then fold precifely for what 
it is worth , or for what it really cofts the perfon 
who brings it to market; for though in common 
language what is called the prime coft of any 
Commodity does not comprehend the profit of the 
perfon who is to fell it again ^ yet if he (ells it 
at a price which does not allow him the ordinary 
rate of profit in his neighbourhood j he is evidently 
a loferby the trade; fince by employing his Aock 
in fome other way he might have made that profit. 
His profit j befides, is his revenue, the proper fund 
of his fubfiftence. As, while he is preparing and 
bringing the goods to market', he advances to 
his workmen their wages, or their fubfiftence; 
fo he advances to himfelf, in the fame manner , 
his own fubfiftence, which is generally fuitable 
to the profit which he may reafonably expert 
from the fale of his goods. Unlefs they yield him 
this profit, therefore, they do not repay him 
what they may very properly be faid to have 
really coft him. 

Though the price , therefore , which leaves him 
this profit, is not always the loweft at which a deal- 
er may fometimesfell his goods , it is the loweft at 
which he is likely to fell them for any confiderable 
time ; atleaft where there is perfeil liberty, or where 
he may change hia trade as often as he pleafes. 
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The aflual price at which any commodity is 
■commonly fold is called itsjmyket price. It may 
.either be above, or below, or exa£Uy the fame 
;with its natural price. 

The market price of every particular commo^j— • 
dity is regulated by the proportion between the 
quantity which is aflually brought to market, 
and the demand of thofe who are willing to pay ! 
the natural price of the commodity, or the whole 1 
value of the rent, labor, and profit, which muft I; 
be paid in order to bring it thither. Such people i» 
may be called the effe^lual demanders ; and their 
demand th^e effe£lual demand ; fince it may be 
fuflicient toelTeilnate the bringing of the commodity 
to market. It is different from theabfolute demand. 

A very poor man may be faid in fome fenfe to 
have a demand for a coach and fix; he might 
like to have It; but his demand is not an effec- 
tual demand , as the commodity can never be 
brought to market in order to fatisfy it. 

When the quantity of any Commodity which 
is brought to market falls fliort of the effe^Iual 
demand , all thofe who are willing to pay the 
whole value of the rent, wages, and profit, which 
muft be paid in order to bring it thither, cannot be 
fuppliedwith the quantity which they want. Rath- 
er than want it altogether , fome of them will 
be willing to give more. A_competition will im- 
mediately begin among them, and the market price 
will rife more or lefs above the natural price, accord- 
ing as either the greatnefs of the deficiency , or 
the wealth and wanton luxury of the competitors. 
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happen to animate more or lefs the eagemefs of 
thecompetition. Amongcompetitorsofeqnalwealth 
and luxury the fame deficiency will generally occa- 
fion a more or lefs eager competition , according 
as the acquifition of the commodity happens to be 
of more or lefs importance to them. Hence the 
exorbitant price of the necelfaries of life during 
the blockade of a town or in a famine. 

When the quantity brought to market exceeds 
the effedual demand, it cannot be all fold to thofe 
who are willing to pay the whole value of the 
rent, wages and profit, which muft be paid in 
order to bring it thither. Some part muft be fold 
to thofe who are willing to pay lefs, and the low 
price which they give for it muft reduce the price 
of the whole. The market price will fink more 
or left'below the natural price, according as the 
greatnefs of the excefs increafes more or lefs the 
competition of the fellers, or according as it hap- 
pens to be more or lefs important to them to get 
immediately rid ofthe commodity. The fame excels 
in the importation of perifliable, will occafion a 
much greater competition than in that of durable 
commodities; in the importation of oranges , for 
example, than in that of old iron. 

When the quantity brought to market is juft 
fufficient to fupply the effe£fual demand and no 
more, the market price naturally comes to be 
either exa6Uy, or as nearly as can be judged of, 
the fame with the natural price. The whole 
quantity upon hand can be difpofed of for this 
price, and cannot be difpofed of for more. The 
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competition of the different dealers obliges them 
all to accept of this price , but does not oblige 
them to accept of.lefs. 

The quantity of every commodity brought to. 
market naturally fuits itfelf to the effei^ual demand. 
It is theintereff ofallthofe who employ their land, 
labor , or Rock, in bringing any commodity to 
market, that the quantity never fliould exceed the 
effedlual demand; anditisthe intereft of all other 
people that it never fliould fail fliort of that demand^ 

If at any time it exceeds the effe61ual demand, 
fome of the component parts of its price muff be. 
paid below their natural rate. If it is rent , the 
intereft of the landlords will immediately prompt 
them to withdraw a part of their land; and it 
it is wages or profit , the intereft of the laborer^ 
in the one cafe, and of their employers in the- 
other , will prompt them to withdraw a part of 
their labor or flock from, this employment. The 
quantity brought to market will foon be no more 
than fufficient to fiipply the effe£fual demand. 
All the different parts of its price will rife to their 
natural rate , and the whole price to its natural 
price. 

If, on the contrary, the quantity brought to 
market fliould at any time fall fliort of the effec- 
tual demand, fome of the component parts of its 
price muft rife above their natural rate. If it is 
rent, the intereft of all other landlords will na- 
turally prompt them to prepare more land for 
the raifing of this commodity; if it is wages or 
profit, the intereft of all other laborers and dealer 
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%vill foori prompt them to employ more labor 
and flock in preparing and bringing it to market* 
The quantity brought thither will foon be liif- 
ficient to fupply the effedlual demand. All the dif- 
ferent parts of its price w ill foon fink to their natural 
rate, and the whole price to its natural price. 

The natural price, therefore, is, as Lt were, the 
central price, to which the prices of all commodities 
are continually gravitating. Different accidents may 
fbmetimes keep them lufpendecl a good deal above 
it, and fometimes force them down even fomewhat 
below, it. But whatever may be the obltacles 
which hinder them from fettling in this ‘centre of 
repofe and continuance, they axe conllantly tending 
towards it.. 

The whole quantity of induflty annually em- 
ployed in order to bring any commodity to market, 
naturally fuits itfelf in this manner to the effeiilual 
demand. It naturally aims at bringing always that 
precife quantity thither which may be fufficient 
to fupply, and no more than fupply, that demand.. 

But in fome employments the lame quantity 
of induftry will in different years produce very 
different quantities of commodities ; while irk 
others it will produce always the fame, or very 
nearly the fame. The fame number of laborers 
in hufbandry will, in different years, produce' 
very different quantities of corn , wine, oil, hops, 
&c. But the fame number of fpinners and: 
weavers will every year produce the fame or very 
nearly the fame quantity of linen and woollert 
cloth. It is only the average produce of the oiiA' 
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fpecies of induftry which can be fuited in any 
refpefl to the effeflual demand; and as its actual 
produce is frequently much greater and frequently 
much lefs than its average produce, the quantity 
of the commodities brought to market will fome- 
times exceed a good deal, and fometimes fall fliort 
a good deal , of the effedlual demand. Even 
though that demand therefore Ihould continue 
always the fame , their market price will be liable 
to great fludluations, will fometimes fall a good 
deal below , and fometimes rife a good deal above 
their natural price. In the other fpecies of induftry, 
the produce of equal quantities of labor being 
always the fame, or very nearly the fame, it can be 
moreexadlly fuited to the effedlual demand. While 
that demand continues the, fame, therefore, the 
market price of the commodities is likely to do fo. 
too, and to be either altogether, or as nearly as 
can be judged of, the fame with the natural price. 
That the price of linen and woollen cloth is liable 
neither to fuch frequent nor tofuch great variations 
as the price of corn , every man’s experience will 
inform him. The price of the one fpecies of 
commodities varies only with the variations in 
the demand: That of the other varies, not only 
with the variations in the demand , but with the. 
much greater and more frequent variations in the 
quantity of what is brought to market in order 
to fupply that demand. 

The occaftonal and temporary fludluations in the 
market price of any commodity fall chiefly upon 
thofe parts of its price which refolve themfelves 
tiito wages and profit. That part which refolves 
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itfelf into rent is lefs afFefled by them. A rent 
certain in money is not in the leaft afFefled by 
them either in its rate or in its value. A rent 
which confifts either in a certain proportion or 
in a certain quantity of the rude produce, is no 
doubt affefled in its yearly value by all the occa- 
fional and temporary hufluations in the market 
price of that rude produce: but it is feldom 
affe<Sed by them in its yearly rate. In fettling 
the terms of the leafe , the landlord and farmer 
endeavour, according to their belt judgment, to , 
adjuflthat rate, not to the temporary and occa- 
lional , but to the average and ordinary price of 
the produce. 

Such fluftuations affefl both the value and 
the rate either of wages or of profit, according 
as the market happens to be either over-Aocked 
or under -Aocked with commodities or with la- 
borj with work done, or with work to be done.. 

A public mourning raifes the price of black 
cloth, with which the market is almoA always 
under - Aocked upon fuch occaAons , and aug- 
ments the profits of the merchants who poffefs 
any confiderable quantity of -it. It has no effe£I 
upon the wages of the weavers. The market is 
under-Aocked with commodities, not with la- 
bor; with work done, not with work to be 
done. It raifes the wages of journeymen taylors. 
The market is here under-Aocked with labor. 
There is an effe^iual demand for more labor , 
for more work to be done than can be had. It 
finks the price of colored fdks and cloths , and 
thereby reduces the profits of the merchants whol 
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have any conhderable quantity of them upon han^^ 
It finks too the wages of the workmen employed 
in preparing fuch commodities , for which all 
demand is flopped for fix months , perhaps for a 
twelvemonth. The market is here over-ftocked 
both with commodities and with labor. 

But though the market price of every particular 
commodity is in this manner continually gravitat- 
ing, if one may fo, towards the natural price , 
yet fometimes particular accidents , fometimes 
natural caufes, and fometimes particular regulations' 
of police, may, in many commodities, keep up. 
the market price, for a long time together, a 
good deal above the natural price. 

When by an increafe in the effeflual demand , 
^he market price of fbme particular commodity* 
happens to rife a good deal above the natural 
price, thofe who employ their flocks in apply- 
ing that market are generally careful to conceal! 
this change. If it was commonly known , their 
great profit would tempt fo many new rivals ta 
employ their flocks in the fame way , that , the 
effedfual. demand being fully fupplied, the market 
price would foon be reduced to the natural price,^ 
and perhaps for fome time even below it. If the 
market is at a great diflance from the refidence of 
thofe who fupply it, they may fometimes be able- 
to keep the fecret for feveral years together , and 
may fo long enjoy their extraordinary prohts 
without any new rivals. Secrets of this kind , 
however, it mufl be acknowledged, can feldom 
be long kept, and the extraordinary profit caul 
laft very little longer than they are kept. 
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Secrets in manufa£Iures are capable of being 
longer kept than fecrets in trade. A dier who 
has found the means of producing a particular 
color with materials which coft only half the price 
of thofe commonly made ufe of, may, with good 
management, enjoy the advantage of his difcovery 
as long as he lives, and even leave it as a legacy 
to his pofterity. His extraordinary gains arife 
from the high price which is paid for his private 
labor. They properly confift in the high wages 
of that labor. But as they are repeated upon 
every part of his ftock , and as their whole amount 
bears, npon that account, a regular proportion to 
it , they are commonly confidered gs extraordinary 
profits of ftbck. 

Such enhancements of the market price are 
evidently the effeils of particular accidents , of 
which, however, the operation naay fometimes 
laft for many years together. 

Some natural produilions require fuch a fingu- 
larity of foil and fituation, that all the land in 
a great country , which is fit for producing 
them, may not be fufficient to fupply the effec- 
tual demand. The whole quantity brought to 
market, therefore, may be difpofed of to thofe 
■who are willing to give more than what is fuffi- 
cient to pay the rent of the land which produced . 
them , together with the wages of the labor, and 
the profits of the ftock which were employed in 
preparing and bringing them to, market, accord- 
ing to their natural rates. Such commodities 
may contiqpe for whole centuries together to be 
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fold at this high price ; and that part of it which 
refolves itfelf into the rent of land is in this 
cafe the part which is generally paid above its 
natural rate. The rent of the land which affords 
fuch fingular and efteemed produilions , like the 
rent of fome vineyards in France of a peculiarly 
happy foil and fituation , bears no regular pro- 
portion to the rent of other equally fertile and 
equally well cultivated land in its neighbourhood. 
The wages of the labor and the profits of 
the flock employed in bringing fuch commodities 
to market, on the contrary, are feldom out 
of their natural proportion to thofe of the other 
employments of labor and flock in their neigh- 
bourhood. 

Such enhancements of the market price are 
evidently the effeft of natural caufes which may 
hinder the eflfe£lual demand from ever being fully 
fupplied, and which may continue, therefore, to 
operate for ever. 

A monopoly granted either to an individual or 
to a trading company has the fame effe£l as a 
fecret in trade or manufadlures. The monopolifts, 
by keeping the market conflantly underftocked, 
by never fully fupplying the effedlual demand, 
fell their commodities much above the natural 
price, and raife their emoluments, whether they 
confifl'in wages or profit, greatly above their 
natural rate. 

The price of monopoly is upon every occafion 
the highefl which can be got. The natural price, 
or the price of free competition, on the contrary. 
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Is the loweft which can be taken, not upon every 
occahon , indetd , but for any coniiderable time 
together. The one is upon every occafion the 
higheft which can be (queezed out of the buyers, 
or wliicli, it is fuppofed , they will confent to 
give: The other is the loweft which the fellers 
can commonly afford to take , and at the Came 
time continue their bufinefs. 

The excluhve privileges of corporations, fta- 
tutes of apprenricelhip , and all thofe laws which 
reftrain, in particular employments, the compe- 
tition to afmaller number than might otherwife 
go into them, have the fame tendency, though 
in a lefs degree. They are a fort of enlarged 
monopolies, and may frequently, forages together, 
and in whole dalles of employments , keep up 
the market price of particular commodities above 
the natural price, and maintain both the wages 
of the labor and the profits of the ftock employ- 
ed about them fomewhat above their natural 
rate. 

Such enhancements of the market price may 
laft as long as the regulations of police which 
give occafion to them. 

The market price of any particular commodity, 
though it may continue long above, can feldom 
continue long below its natural price. What- 
ever part of it was paid below the natural rate, 
the perfons whofe intereft it affeded would im- 
mediately feel the lofs, and would immediatdy 
withdraw either fo much land, or fo much labor, 
or fo much ftock , from being employed about’ 
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it, that the quantity brought to market would 
foon be no more than fufficient to fupply the 
effediual demand. Its market price, therefore, would 
foon rife to the natural price. This at leaft would 
be the cafe where there was perfefl liberty. 

The fame ftatutes of apprenticelhip and other 
corporation laws indeed , which , when a manu- 
facture is in profperity, enable the workman to 
raife his wages a good deal above their natural 
rate , fometimes oblige him , when it decays to 
let them down^a good deal below it. As in the 
one cafe they exclude many people from his em- 
ployment, fointhe other they exclude him from 
many employments. The effect of fuch regula- 
tions, however, is not near fo durable in finking 
the workman’s wages below , as in raifmg them 
above their natural rate. Their operation in the 
one way may endure for many centuries, but in 
the other it can laft no longer than the lives of 
fome of the workmen who were bred to the bufi- 
nefs in the time of its profperity. When they 
are gone, the number of thofe who are after- 
wards educated to the trade will naturally fuit 
itfelf to the effec^lual demand. The police muff 
be as violent as that of IndoAan or ancient Egypt 
(where every man was bound by a principle of 
religion to follow the occupation of his father* 
and was fuppofed to commit the moft horrid 
facrilege if he changed it for another) , which can 
in any particular employment, and for feveral 
generations together* fink either the wages of 
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labor or the profits of flock below their natural 
rate. 

This is all that I think neceflary to be ob- 
ferved at prefent concerning the deviations, whe- 
ther occafional or permanent , of the market price 
of commodities from the natural price. 

The natural price itl'elf varies with the natural 
rate of each of its component parts, of wages , 
profit , and rent ; and in every fociety this rate 
varies according to their circumftances, according 
to their riches or poverty , their advancing , 
flationary, or declining condition. I lhall, in 
the four following chapters, endeavour to explain 
as fully and diflindly as 1 can, the caufes of thofe 
different variations. ^ 

Firft, I (hall endeavour to explain what are 
the circumflances which naturally determine therate 
of wages, and in what manner thofe circumflances 
are affe^led by the riches or poverty , by the advan- 
cing, flationary, or declining flate of the fociety. 

Secondly , I (hall endeavour to fliow what are 
the circumftances which naturally determine the 
rate of profit , and in what manner too thofe cir- 
cumftances are affeded by the like variations in 
the flate of the fociety. 

Though pecuniary wages and profit are very 
different in the different employments of labor 
and flock; yet a certain proportion feems com- 
monly to take place between both the pecuniary 
wages in all the different employments of labor, 
and the pecuniary profits in all the different em- 
ployments of flock. This proportion , it will 
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appear hereafter, depends partly upon the nature 
.of the different employments, and partly upon 
the different laws and policy of the fociety in 
which they are carried on. But though in many 
refpeifls dependent upon the laws and policy , 
this proportion feems to be little affeded by the 
riches or poverty of that fociety ; by its ad- ' 
vancing, ftationary, or declining condition ; but 
to remain the fame or very nearly the fame in 
all thofe different Bates. I fhall , in the third 
place , endeavour to explain all the different cir- 
cuniftances which regulate this proportion. 

In the fourth and laft place , I fhall endeavour 
to fhow what are the circumftances which regulate 
the rent of land, and which either raife or lower 
the real price of all the different fubftances which 
it produces. 


CHAP. vin. 


Of the Wages of Labor. 


f 

H E produce of labor conftitutes the natural./ 
recompence or wages of labor. 1/ 

In that original ftafe of things, which pre- 
cedes both the appropriation of land and the 
accumulation of flock, the whole produce of 
labor belongs to the laborer. He has neither 
landlord nor mailer to fhare with him. 

Had this Bate continued , the wages of labor 
would have augmented with all thofe improvements 

in 
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in its produdVive powers , to which the divi- 
fion of labor qives occafion. All thinss would 
gradually have become cheaper. They would 
Jiave been produced by a fmaller quantity of 
labor; and as the commodities produced by equal _ • 
quantities of labor would naturally in this ftate 
of things be exchanged for one another, they 
would have been purchafed likewifewith the pro- 
duce of a fmaller quantity. 

But though all things would have become 
cheaper in reality, in appearance many things 
might have become dearer than before , or have 
been exchanged for a greater quantity of other 
goods. Let us fuppofe, for example , that in the 
greater part of employments the produflive 
powers of labor had been improved to tenfold, 
or that a day’s labor could produce ten times 
the quantity of work which it had done origin- 
ally ; but that in a particular employment they 
had been improved only to double, or that a 
day’s labor could produce only twice the quan- 
tity of work which it had done before. In ex- 
changing the produce of a day’s labor in the 
greater part of employments , for that of a day’s 
labor in this particular one , ten times the ori- 
ginal quantity of work in them would purchafe 
only twice the original quantity in it. Any 
particular quantity in it, therefore, a pound 
weight, for example , would appear to be five 
times dearer than before. In reality, however, 
it would be twice as cheap. Though it re- 
^iuired five times the quantity of other goods tq 
W. of N. 1. / 
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purchafe it, it would require only half the quan- 
tity of labor either to purchafe or to produce 
it. The acquifition, tlierefore , would be twice 
as eafy as before. , 

But this original Rate of things, in which the 
laborer enjoyed the whole produce of his own 
labor, could not laft beyond the firll introduc- 
tion of the appropriation of land and the accu- 
mulation of flock. It was at an end , therefore , 
long before the moft conliderable improvements 
were made in the productive powers of labor, 
and it would be to no purpofe to trace further 
what might have been its effec^ls upon the re» 
compence or wages of labor. 

As foon as land becomes private property, the 
landlord demands a lhare of almoft all the pro- 
duce which the laborer can either raife, or col- 
lect from it. His rent makes the firft deduction 
from the produce of the labor which is employed 
upon land. 

It feldom happens that the perfon who tills 
the ground has wherewithal to maintain himfelf 
till hp reaps the harvefl. His maintenance is gene- 
rally advanced to him from the flock of a mafler, 
the farmer who employs him , and who wcauld 
have no interefl to employ him , unlefs he was to 
fliare in the produce of his labor, or unlefs his Rock 
was to be replaced to him with a profit. This 
profit makes a fecond dedn£lion from the produce 
of the labor which is employed upon land. 

The produce of almoR all other labor is liable 
to the like deduction of profit. In all arts and 
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manufaflures the greater part of the workmen 
hand in need of a mafler to advance them the 
materials of their work , and their wages and 
maintenance till it be completed. He fliares in the 
produce of their labor, or in the value which 
it adds to«the materials upon which it is bellowed ; 
and in thislhare confifts his profit. 

It fometimes happens , indeed , that a fingle 
independent workman has flock fufficient both 
to purchafe the materials of his work, .and to 
maintain himfelftill it be completed. He is both 
mafler and workman, and enjoys the whole pro- 
duce of his own labor, or the whole value which 
it adds to the materials upon whidi it is bellowed. 
It includes what are ufually two dillin£l revenues , 
belonging to two diftin£l perfons , the profits of 
flock , and the wages of labor. 

Such cafes, however, are not very frequent, 
and in every part of Europe, twenty workmen 
ferve under a mailer fur one that is' independent ; 
and the wages of labor are every where under- 
flood to be, what they ufually are, when the 
laborer is one perfon, and the owner of the flock 
which employs him another. 

What are the common wages of labor, de- 
pends every where upon the contrad ufually 
made between thofe two parties , whole interefls 
are by no means the fame. The workmen defire > 
to get as much , the mailers to give as little as 
polfible. The former are difpofed tO' combine in 
order to raife , the latter in order to lower the 
wages of labor. 
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It Is not, however, diflicult to forefee which 
, of the two parties muh, tipon all ordinary occa- 
fions , have the advantage in the dilpute , and 
force the other into a compliance with their terms. 
The mafters, being fewer in number, can combine 
' much more eafily; and the law, befides, authorizes, 
or at leafl does not prohibit their combinations , 
while it prohibits thofe of the workmen. We 
have no a£ls of parliament againft combining to 
lower the price of work; but many againft com- 
bining to raife it. In all fuch difputesthe mafters 
can hold out m.uch longer. A landlord, a farmer, 
a matter manufa£lurer, or merchant, though they 
did not employ a fingle workman , could gene- 
rally live a year or two upon the ftocks which 
tliey have already acquired. Many workmen could 
not fubfiA a week, few could fubfift a month, 
and fcarce any a year without employment. In 
the long-run the workman may be as necelTary to 
his mafter as his mailer is to him ; but tlie necef- 
fity is not fo immediate. 

We rarely hear, it has been faid, of tlie com- 
binations of mafters ; though frequently of thofe 
of workmen. Hut whoever imagines, upon this 
account , that mafters r.arely combine, is as igno- 
rant of the world as of the fubjecl. Mafters are 
always and every where in a fort of tacit, but 
conllant and uniform combination , not to raifo* 
the wages of labor above their a£lnal rate. To 
violate this combination is every where a moll 
unpopular a£lion, and a fort of reproach to . a 
mailer among his neighbours and equals. We 
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feldom, indeed, hear of this Combination-, becaufe 
it is the ufual , and one may fay, the natural Aate 
of things which nobody ever hears of. Mailers roo 
fometimes enter into particular combinations to 
fink the wages of labor even below this rate. 
Thefe are always condu£ied with the utmoft filence 
and fecrecy, till the moment of execution, and 
when the workmen yield, as they fometimes do, 
without refinance , though feverely felt by iliem, 
tliey are never heard of by other people. .Such 
combinations, however, are frequently relifled by 
a contrary defenfive combination of the workmen; 
who fometimes too, without any provocation of 
this kind, combine _of their own accord to raife 
the price of their labor. Their ufual pretences are, 
fometimes tlie higli price of provifions ; fometimes 
the great profit which their malltrs make by their 
work. But whether tlieircombinatiorrs be effeufive 
or defenfive, they are always abundantly heard of. 
In order to bring the point to a fpeedy decifion, 
they have always reconrfe to the londeft cla- 
mor , and fometimes to the moft fliocking vio- 
lence and outrage. 7 hey are defperate, and a<3 
with tlie folly and extravagance of defperate men, 
who muft either ftarve, or frighten their mafters 
into an immediate comiiliance with their demands. 
The mafters upon thefe occalions are jnft as cla- 
morous upon the other fide , and never ceafe to 
call aloud for the afliftance of the civil niagif- 
trate, and the rigorous execution of thofe laws 
which have been enabled with fo much feverity 
againft the combinations of fervants, laborers. 
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and jonrneymen.The workmen, accordingly, very 
feldom derive any advantage from the violence of 
thofe tumultuous combinations, which, partly from 
the interpofition of the civil magiftrate, partly from 
the fuperior fteadinefs of the matters, partly from 
theneceflity which the greater part of the workmen 
are under offubmitting for the fake of prefent fuh- 
fittence, generally end in nothing, butthe punilh- 
ment or ruin of the ringleaders. 

But though in difputes with their workmen , 
matters mutt generally have the advantage , there 
is however a certain rate below which it feems 
impoffible to reduce, for any confiderable time, 
the ordinary tvages even of the loweft fpecies of 
labor. 

A man mutt always live by his work , and his 
wages mutt at leatt be futticient to maintain 
him. They mutt even upon moft occalions be 
fomewhat more; otherwife it would be impof- 
fible for him to bring up a family, and the race 
of fuch workmen could not laft beyond the firft 
generation. M. Cantillon feems, upon this ac- 
count, to fuppofe that the loweft fpecies of com- 
mon laborers mutt every where earn at leafk 
double their own maintenance, in order that one 
with another they may be enabled to bring up 
two children; the labor of the wife, on account 
of her neceffary attendance on the children, 
being fuppofed no more than futticient to pro- 
vide for heifelf. But one half the children born, 
it is computed, die before the age of manhood. 
The pooreft laborers, therefore, according to 
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this account, mu ft, one with another, attempt to 
rear at leaft four children , in order that two may 
have an equal chance of living to that age. But 
the neceffary maintenance of four children, it is 
fuppofed, may be nearly equal to that of one man. 
The labor of an able-bodied flave, the fame author 
adds, is computed to be worth double his main te> 
narice; and that of the meaneft laborer, bethinks, 
cannot be worth lefs than that of an able-bodied 


flave. Tims far at leaft feems certain , that , in 
order to bring up a family , the labor of the huf- 
band and wife together muft, even in the loweft 
fpecies of common labor, be able to earn fomething 
more than what is precifely necelfary for their own 
maintenance} but in what proportion , whether in 
that above-mentioned , or in any other, 1 Ihall 
not take upon me to determine. 

There are certain circumftances, however, which 
fometimes give the laborers an advantage, and 
enable them to raife their wages conliderably above 
this rate } evidently the loweft which is confiftent 
with common humanity. 

When in any country the demand for thofq 
who live by wages; laborers, journeymen, fer- 
vants of every kind, is continually increafing; 
when every year furnilhes employment for a 
greater number than had been employed the 
year before, the workmen have no occalion to 
combine in order to raife their wages. The 
1 fcarcity of hands occafions a competition among 
‘ maftjrs . who bid againft one another, in order 


to get Avorkmen^ 


and thus voluntarily break 
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throngh the natural combination of maAer* not 
to raife wages. 

The demand for thofe who live by wages, it is 
evident, cannot increale but in proportion to the 
increafe of the funds which are deftined for the 
payment of wages. Thefe funds are of two kinds ; 
firft , the revenue which is over and above what is 
neceffary for the maintenance; and, fecondly, 
the dock which is over and above what is necelfary 
for the employment of their mafters. 

When the landlord, annuitant, or monied 
man, has a greater revenue tlian what he judges 
fufficientto maintain his own family , he employs 
either the whole or a part of the furplus in 
maintaining one or more menial fervants. In- 
creafe this furplus, and he will naturally increafe 
the number of thofe fervants. 

When an indejjendent workman , fuch as a 
weaver or Ihoe-maker, has got more flock than 
what is fufficient to purchafe the materials of his 
own work, and to mairitain himfelf till he can 
difpofe of it, he naturally employs one or more 
journeymen with the furplus, in order to make a 
profit by their work. Increafe this Ijirplus, and 
he will naturally increafe the number of his 
journeymen. 

The demand for thofe who live by wages, 
therefore , neceffarily increafes with the increafe 
of the revenue and flock of every country, and 
cannot poflibly increafe without it. The increafe 
of revenue and flock is the increafe of national 
wealth, The demand for thofe who live by 
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wages, therefore, naturally increafes wjth the. 
increafe of national wealth, and cannot poffibly 
increafe without it. 

It is not the atflual greatnefs of national wealth , 
but its continual increafe, which occafions a rife in 
the wages of labor. It is not, accordingly, in the 
richeft countries, but in the mod thriving, or in 
thofe which are growing rich the faded, that the ^ 
wages of labor are highed. England is certainly, 
in the prefent times , a much richer country than 
any part of North-America. The wages of labor, 
however, are much higher in North-America than 
in any part of England. In the province of New 
York, common laborers earn * three fhillings 
and fixpence currency, equal to two Ihillings 
fterling , a day ; fliip carpenters , ten fiiillings and 
fixpence currency, with a pint of rum worth fix- 
pence derling, equal in all to fix Ihillings and 
fixpence derling; houfe carpenters and brick- 
layers, eight Ihillings currency, equal, to four 
fiiillings and fixpence derling; journeymen tay- 
lors , five Ihillings currency, equal to about two 
fiiillings and ten pence derling. Thefe prices 
are all above the London price; and wages are 
faid to be as high in the other colonies as in New 
York. The price of provifions is every where in 
Nortli-America much lower than in England. A 
dearth has never been known there. In the 
^vord feafons , they have always had a fufficiency 

* This was written in 1773 , before the commencetneat of 
the late difturbances. i 
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for themfelves, though lefs for exportation. If the 
money price of labor, therefore, be higher than it 
is any where in tlie mother country , its real price, 
the real command of the neceffariesandconvenien- 
ciesof life which it conveys to the laborer, mull be 
higher in a Hill greater proportion. 

But though North-America is not yet fo rich 
as England, it is much more thriving, and ad- 
vancing with much greater rapidity to the further 
acquifition of riches. The moft decifive mark 
of the profperity of any country is the increafe 
of the number of its inhabitants. In Great Bri- 
tain . aqd moft other European countries , they 
are not fnppofed to idouble in lefs than five hun- 
dred years. In the Britifli colonies in North- 
America , it has been found, that they double in 
twenty or five and - twenty years. Nor in the 
prefent times is this increafe principally owing 
to the continual importation of new inhabitants, 
but to the great multiplication of the fpecies. 
Tliofe wlio live to old age, it is laid, frequently 
fee there from hfry to a hundred , and fonietimes 
many more, defcendants from their own body. 
Labor is there fo well rewarded that a numer- 
ous family of children , inftead of being a bur- 
den is a Iburce of opulence and profperity to 
the parents The labor of each child , before it 
can leave their houfe , is computed to he worth 
a hundred pounds clear gain to them. A young 
widow with four or five young children, who, 
among the middling or inferior ranks of people 
in Europe, would have fo little chance for a 
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fecond hulband, is there frequently courted as a 
fort offortune. The value ofchildren is the greateft 
of all encouragements to marriage. We cannot, 
therefore, wonderthat the people in North-America 
lliould generally marry very young. Notwithftand- ' 
ing the great increafe occafioned by fuch early 
marriages, there is a continual complaint of the 
fcarcityof hands in North-America. The demand 
for laborers, the funds deflined for maintaining 
them, increafe, it feems, ftill fafter than they can 
find laborers to employ. 

Though the wealth of a country would be 
very great, yet if it has been long Hationary, we 
muft not expedi to find the wages of labor very 
high in it. The funds deflined for the payment 
of wages, the revenue and flock of its inhabit- 
ants, may be of the greateft extent; but if they 
have continued for feveral centuries of the fame, 
or very nearly of the fame extent, the number 
of laborers employed every year could eafily 
fupply, and even more than fupply, the number 
wanted the following year. There could feldom 
be any fcarcity of hands, nor could the mafters 
be obliged to bid againft one another in order to 
get tliem. The hands, on the contrary would, 
in th is cafe, naturally multiply beyond their em- 
ployment. There would be a conflant fcarcity 
of employment , and the laborers would be 
obliged to bid againft one another in order to 
get it. If in fuch a country the wages of labor 
had ever been more than fufficient <0 maintain 
the laborer, and to enable him tp bring up a 
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family , the competition of the laborers and the 
interuft of the mailers would foon reduce them to 
this lowell rate which is confiflent with common 
, humanity. China has been long one of the richeft, 
that is, one of the moll fertile, bell cultivated, 
moftindullrious , and moll populous countries in 
the world, Itfeems, however, to have been long 
llationary. Marco Polo, who vifited it more than 
five hundred years ago , defcribes its cultivation, 
indullry, and populoufnefs , almoll in the fame 
terms in wliidi they are defcribed by travellers in 
the prefeilt times. It had perhaps, even long before 
his time, acquired that full complement of riches 
whicli the nature of its laws and iullirutions permits 
it to acquire. Tlie accounts of all tr.ivellers, incon- 
fillent in many other refpeds, agree in the low 
wages of labor, and in the dillirulty which a 
laborer finds in bringing np a family in China. 
If by dig^ing the ground a whole day he can get 
wliat will piuchal'e a fmill quantity of rice in tlie 
evening, he ts contented. The condition of ar- 
tificers is, if polhhle, Aill worfe. Inftead of 
waiting indolently in their work-houfes, for the 
calls of their cuAomers, as in Europe, they are 
continually running about the ftreets with the 
tools of their refpedive trades , offering their 
fervjce , and as it were begging '’employment. 
The poverty of the lower ranks of people in 
China far fnrpalTes that of the moll beggarly 
nations in Europe. In the neighbourhood of 
Canton many hundred, it is commonly faid , 
many thoufand families have no habitation on 
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the land , but live conflantly in little fiflirng- 
boats upon the rivers and canals. The fubfid- 
ence which they find there is fo fcanry that they 
are eager to fifli up the naflieft garbage thrown 
overboard from any European Ihip. Any &r- 
rion , tlie carcafe of a dead dog or cat , for exam- 
ple, though lialf putrid and flinking, is as wel- 
come to them as the moft wholefome food to the 
people of other countries. Marriage is encou- 
raged in China, not by the profitablenefs of chil- ' 
dren , but by the liberty ot deilroying them. In 
all great towns ftveral are every night expofed in 
the ftreets, or drowned like puppies in the water. 
The performance of this hor/id office is even faid 
to be the avowed bufinefs by which fome people 
earn their fubfi (fence. 

China , however , though it may perhaps ffand 
Aill , does not feem to go b.ickw'ard. Its towns 
are no-where deferted by their inhabitants. The 
lands which had once been cultivated are no- . 
where negle£led. The fame or very nearly the 
fame annual labor muft therefore continue to be 
performed, and the funds deflined for maintain- 
ing it muft not, confequemly , be fenlibly di- 
miniflied. The loweft clafs of laborers, therefore, 
notwithftanding their fcanty fubfifience, muft 
fome way or another make fliift to continue their 
race fo far as to keep up their ufual numbers. 

But it would be otherwife in a country where 
the ftinds deftined for the maintenance of labor 
were fenfibly decaying. Eve.y year the demand 
for fervants and laborers would , in all the different 
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claffes of employments, be lefs than it had been 
the year before. Many who had been bred in 
the fuperior claffes , not being able to find employ- 
ment in their own bufinefs, would be glad to 
feefc it in the lowed. The lowed clafs being not 
only overdocked with its own workmen , but 
\vich tlie overflowings of all the other claffes, the 
competition for employment would be fo great 
in it, as to reduce the wages of labor to the mod 
miferable and fcanty fubfidence of the laborer, 
hlany %vould not be able to find employment 
ev&n upon thefe hard terms , but would either 
darve, or be driven to feek a fubfidence either 
by begging , or by the perpetration perhaps of 
the greated enormities. Want, famine, and morta- 
lity would immediately prevail in that clafs, and 
from thence extend themfelves to all the fuperior 
claffes, till the number of inhabitants in the coun- 
try was reduced to what could eafily be maintained 
by the revenue and dock which remained in it, 
and which had efcaped either the tyranny or cala- 
mity which liad dedroyed the red. This per- 
haps is nearly the prefen t date of Bengal, and of 
fome other of the Englifh fettlements in the Ead 
Indies. In a fertile country which had before 
been much depopulated, where fubfidence, con- 
fcquently , fhould not be very difficult , and 
where , notvvithdanding , three or four hundred 
ihoufand people die of hunger in one year, we 
may be allured that the funds dedined for the 
maintenance of the laboring poor are fad de- 
caying. The difference between the genius of 
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the Britifh conftitution which prote^Is and governs 
North - America , and that of the mercantile com- 
pany which oppreffes and domineers in the Eaft 
Indies, cannot perhaps be better illuflrated than 
by the different Bate of thofe countries. 

The liberal reward of labor , therefore , as it > 
is the neceffary effe£l, fo it is the natural fymp- 
tom of increafing national wealth. The fcaniy 
maintenance of the laboring poor, on the other 
hand, is the natural fymptom that things are at a 
Hand, and their ftarving condition that they are 
^^oing fart, backwards. 

In Great Britain the wages of labor feem , in 
the prefent times, to be evidently more than what 
Y is preciftly necelfary to enable the laborer to bring 
* np a family. In order to fatisfy ourfelves upon 
this point it will not be neceffary to enter into 
any tedious or doubtful calculation of what may 
be the lowert fum upon which it is poffible to do 
this. There are many plain fyinptoms that the 
wages of labor are no -where in this country re- 
gulated by this lowert rate which is courtrtent with 
common humanity. 

Firrt , in almort every part of Great Britain 
there is a dirtin£lion , even in the lowert fpecies 
of labor, between fummer and winter wages. 
Summer wages are always highert. But on ac- 
count of the extraordinary expenfe of fuel , the 
maintenance of a family is mort expeivlive in 
winter. Wages , therefore , being highert when 
this expenfe is lowert , it feems evident that they ' 
axe not regulated by what is neceffary for this 
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expenfe ; but by the quantity and fuppofed 
value of the work. A laborer, it may be faid 
indeed, ought to lave part of his fummer wages 
in order to defray his winter expenfe; and that 
through the whole year they do not exceed what 
is necclTary to maintain his family through the 
\vhole year. A Have, however, or one abfolutely 
dependent on us for immediate fubfiftence , would 
not be treated in this manner. His daily fubfiftence 
would be proportioned to his daily necelTities. 

Secondly , the wages of labor do not in Great 
Britain llu£luate with the price of provifions. 
Thefe vary every -where from year to year, fre- 
quently from month to month. But in many pla- 
ces the money price of labor remains uniformly 
the fame fometimes for half a century together. If 
in thefe places , therefore , the laboring poor can 
maintain their families in dear years, they muft be 
at their eafe in times of moderate plenty , and in 
affluence in thofe of e.xtraord inary cheapnefs. The 
high price of provifions during thefe ten years paft 
has not in many parts of the kingdom been accom- 
panied with any fenlible rife in the money price of 
labor. It has, indeed, in fbme^ owing probably 
more to the increafe of the demand for labor than 
to that of the price of provifions. 

Thirdly , as the price of provifions varies 
more from year to year than the wages of labor, 
fo, on the other hand, the wages of labor vary 
more from place to place than the price of pro- 
vifions. The prices of bread and butcher’s meat 
are generally the fame or very nearly the fame 

through 
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through the greater part of the united kingdom. 

Thefe and moft other things which are fold by 
retail, the way in which the laboring poor buy all 
things , are generally fully as cheap or cheaper in 
great towns than in the remoter parts of the coun- 
try , for teafons which I fliall have occafion .to 
explain hereafter. But the wages of labor in a 
great town and its neighbourhood are frequently a 
fourth or a fifth part, twenty or five-and-twenty per 
cent, higher than at a few miles diHance. Eighteen 
pence a day may be reckoned the common price 
of labor in London and its neighbourhood. At a 
few miles difiance it falls to fourteen and fifteen > 

pence. Ten pence may be reckoned its price in 
Edingburgh and its neighbourhood. At a few miles 
difiance it falls to eight pence , the ufual price of 
common labor through the greater part of the low 
country of Scotland, where it varies a good deal 
lels than in England. Such a difference of prices, 
which it feems is not always fufficient to tranfport 
a man from one pariih to another , would neceffa- 
rily occafion fo great a tranfportation of the moft 
bulky commodities , not only from one pariih to 
another, but from dne end of the kingdom, almoft 
from one end of the world to the other, as would 
foon reduce them more nearly to a level. After all 
that has been faid of the levity and inconftancy 
of human nature , it appears evidently from expe- 
rience that a man is of all forts of luggage the 
moft difficult to be tranfported. If the laboring 
poor, therefore, can maintain their frmilies in 
thofe parts of the kingdom where the price of 
W. oj N. u 8 
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labor is loweft, they mull be in affluence where 
it is higheft. 

Fourthly, the variations in the price of labor not 
only do not corxefpond either in place or time 
with thofe in tlte price of provifions , but they 
are frequently quite oppofite. 

Grain, the food ofthe common people, is dearer 
in Scotland than in England , whence Scotland 
receives almoll every year very large fupplies. But 
Englilh com mull be fold dearer in Scotland , the 
country to which'it is brought, than in England, 
the country from which it comes; and in propor- 
tion to its quality it cannot be fold dearer in 
Scotland than the Scotch corn that comes to the 
fame market in competition with it. The quality 
of grain depends chiefly upon the quantity of flour 
or meal which it yields at the mill, and in this 
refpe£l Ertglilh grain is fo much fuperior to the 
Scotch, that, though often dearer in appearance, 
or in proportion to the meafure of its bulk, it is 
generally cheaper in reality, or in proportion to its 
quality, or even to the meafure of its weight. The 
price* of labor, on the contrary, is dearer in 
England than in Scotland. If the laboring poor , 
therefore , can maintain their families in the one 
part of the united kingdom, they muft be in 
affluence in the other. Oatmeal indeed fupplies 
the common people in Scotland with the greateft 
and the beft part of their food, which is in general 
much inferior to that of their neighbours of the 
fame rank in England. This difference, however, 
in the mode of their fubfiffence is not the caufe 
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but the efFefl of the difference in their wages ; 
though, by a ftrange mifapprehenfion. I have 
frequently heard it reprefented as the caufe. It is 
not becaufe one man keeps a coach while his neigh- 
bour walks a-foot, that the ofte is rich and the 
other poor ; but becaufe the one is rich he keeps 
a coach , and becaufe the other is poor he walks 
a-foot. 

During the courfe of the laft century, taking one 
year with another, grain was dearer in both parts 
of the united kingdom than during that of the 
prefenti This is a matter of fail which cannot now 
admit of any reafonable doubt; and the proof of 
it is j if poflible , ftill more decifive with regard to 
Scotland than with regard to England. It is in 
Scotland fupported by the evidence of the public 
bars, annual valuations made uponoatli, according 
to the ailual ftate of the markets j of all the 
different forts of grain in every different county of 
Scotland. If fuch direil proof could require any 
collateral evidence to confirm it, I would obferve 
that this has likewife been the cafe in France j 
and probably in moft other parts of Europe. With 
regard to France there is the cleareft proof. But 
though it is certain that in both parts of the 
united kingdom grain was fomewhat dearer in the 
laft century than in the prefent, it is equally cer- 
tain that labor was much cheaper. If the laboring 
poor, therefore, could bring up their families then< 
they muft be much more at their eafo rtow< In 
the laft century, the moft ufual day-wages of com- 
mon labor through the greater part of Scotland 
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were fixpence in fammerand five-pence in winter. 
Three ihillings a week, the fame price very nearly, 
ftill continues to be paid in fome parts of the 
Highlands and Weftern Iflands. Through thegreater 
part of the low country the moft ufual wages of 
common labor are now eight-pence a day ; ten- 
pence, fometimes a Ihilling about Edinburgh, in 
tlie counties which border upon England , pro- 
bably on account of that neighbourhood , and in 
a few other places where there has lately been a 
confiderable rife in the demand for labor, about 
Glafgow, Carron, Ayr-lhire, &c- In England the 
improvements of agriculture, manufa£lures and 
commerce began much earlier than in Scotland. 
The demand for labor, and confequently its 
price, muft necelTarily have increafed with thofe 
improvements. In the lall century, accordingly, 

> as well as in the prefent, the wages of labor were 
higher in England than in Scotland. They have 
rifen too confiderably fince that time, though, 
on account of the greater variety ‘of wages paid 
there in different places, it is more difficult to 
afcertain how much. In ifii/] , the pay of a foot 
foldier was the fame as in the prefent times, 
eight pence a day. When it was firfl eflabliffied 
it would naturally be regulated by the ufual 
wages of common laborers, the rank of people 
from which foot foldiers are commonly drawn. 
Lord Chief Juftice Hales, who wrote in the 
time of Charles II. computes the neceffary ex- 
penfe of a laborer’s family, confifUng of fix 
perfons, the father and mother, mo children able 
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to do fomething , and two not able , at ten {hil- 
lings a week, or twenty -fix ponnds a year. If 
they cannot earn this by their labor, they muft 
make it up , he fuppofes , either by begging or 
Healing. He appears to have inquired very 
carefully into this fubjefl *. In 1688 , Mr. Gre- 
gory King, whofe Ikill in political arithmetic is 
ft) much extolled by DoflorDavtenant, computed 
the ordinary income of laborers and out-fervants 
to be fifteen ponnds a year to a family , which 
he fuppofed to confift, one with another, of three 
and a half perfons. , His calculation , therefore , 
though different in appearance, correfponds very 
nearly at bottom with that of judge Hales. Both 
fuppofe the^ weekly expenfe of fuch Emilies to 
be about twenty pence a head. Both the pecu- 
niary income and expenfe of fuch families have 
increafed confiderably fince that time through 
the greater part of the kingdom ; in fome places 
more, and in fome lefe; though perhaps fcarce 
any where fo much as fome exaggerated aiccounts 
of the prefent wages of labor have lately reprefented 
them to the public. The price of labor, it muft be 
obferved, cannot be afcertained very accurately any 
where, different prices being often paid at the lame 
place and for the fame fort of labor, not only ac- 
cording to the different abilities of the workmen, but 
according to theeafinels orhardnefs of the mailers. 
Where wages are not regulated by law, all that we 

f * 

* See hii fcheme for the maintenance of the Poor, in Bnrn’$ 
Hiftory of the Foor.Uws. 
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can pretend to determine is whatarethemoftufual j 
find experience feems to ihow that law can never 
regulate them properly , though it has often pre-r 
tended to do fo. ■ , 

The real recompence of labor, the real quan-? 
tity of the neceffaries and conveniencies of life > 
which it catv procure to the laborer , has, daring 
the CQurfe of'the prefent century i increafed per- 
haps in a ftiir greater proportion than its money' 
price, Not onlygrain has become fomewhat cheaper, 
but many other things from vvhich theihdultrious 
poor derive ait agree^le a«d wholefome variety 
of food , have become a great deaf cheaper^ Pon 
titoes , for example , do not at pyefent ,' through • 
the greater part of the kingdom , coft half the price ' 
which they.ufed to' dolthirty or forty years ago, ■ 
The fame thing may be faid of turnips , carrots, ~ 
cabbages ; things which were formerly never raifed 
but by the fpade^ but which are now commonly 
taifed by the plough. All fort of garden ftuff toq 
has become cheaper. The greater part of the ap- 
])les and even of the onions confumed' in Great • 
Britain were in the laft century imported front' 
l'’landers, ' The great improvements in the coarfep ' 
manufa<nuresof both Knenah^ woollen cloth fur- 
nilli the laborers with cheaper and better clothing j 
and thofein the mianufaftures of the coarfer metals, - 
w«Hcheaper and better inftruments of trade, aswell 
as> with many agreeable and convenient pieces of 
houfehold furnitpre, Soap, fait, candles, leather, 
and fermented liquors have, indeed, become a 
good deal dearer J chiefly from the. tastes whiebr 
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have been laid upon them. The quantity of 
thefe, however, which the laboring poor are under 
any neceffity of confuming , is fo very fmall , 
that the increafe in their price does not compen-f • 
fate the diminution in thatoffo many other things. 
The common complaint that luxury extends itfelf 
even to the loweil ranks of tho people , and that 
the laboring poor will not now be contented widx 
the fame food , clothing and lodging which fatis- 
fied them in former times, may convince us that 
it is not the money price' of labor only, but its 
real recompence, which has augmented. - '• •• 

Is this improvement in the circumAances of 
the lower ranks of the people to be regarded as 
an advantage or as an inconveniency to the fo» 
ciety? The anfwer Teems at firft fight abundantly 
plain. Servants, laborers and workmen of dif- 
ferent kinds , make up the far greater part of 
every great political fociety^ But what im- 
proves the circumftances of the greater part can 
never be regarded as aii inconveniency to the 
whole. No fociety can furely be flourilhing and 
happy , of which the far greater part of, the-mem- 
bers are poor and miferable. It is but .equity; 
befides , that they who feed , clothe and lodge 
the whole body of the people , fhould have fuch 
a (hare of tlie produce of their own labor as to 
be themfelves tolerably well fed, clothed . and 
lodged. 

Poverty , though it no doubt difcourages, does 
not always prevent marriage. It Teems even to be 
favorable to generation. A halfllarved Highland 
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woman frequently bears more than twenty 
children, while a pampered fine lady is often 
incapable of bearing any, and is generally exhanlled 
• by two or three. Barrennels, fo frequent among 
, ' women of fafliion , is very rare among thofe of 
inferior ftation. Luxury in the fair fex , while it 
inflames perhaps the paflion for enjoyment, f^ms 
always to weaken, and frequently to deflroy alto> 
gether, the powers of generation. 

But poverty, though it does not prevent the 
generation , is extremely unfavorable to the rear- 
ing of children. The tender plant is produced , 
but in fo cold a foil and fo fevere a climate , foon 
withers and dies. It is not uncommon, I have 
been frequently told, in the Highlands of Scot- 
land for a mother who has borne twenty fchildren 
not to have two alive. Several officers of great 
experience have affured me, that fo far from re- 
cruiting their regiment, they have never been 
able to fupply it with drums and fifes from all 
the foldiers children that were born in it. A 
greater number of fine children, however, is 
feldom feen any where than about a barrack of 
foldiers. Very few of them, it feems , arrive at 
the age of thirteen or fourteen. In fome places 
one half the children bom die before they arc 
four years of age ; in many places before they 
arc feven; and in almoft all places before they 
are nine or ten. This great mortality, however, 
will every where be found chiefly among the 
children of the common people, who cannot 
afford to tend them' with the fame care as thofe 
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of better Aation. Though their marriages are 
generally more fruitful than th'ofe of people of 
falhion, a fmaller porportion of their children 
arrive at maturity. In foundling hofpitals, and . . 
among the children brought up by parilh charities, 
the mortality is ftill greater than among thofe of 
the common people. 

Every fpecies of animals naturally multiplies 
in proportion to the means of their fubfiftence , 
and no fpecies can ever multiply beyond it. But 
in civilized fociety it is only among the inferior 
ranks of people that the fcantinefs of fubfiAence 
can fet limits to the further multiplication of the 
human fpecies; and it can do fo in no other way 
than by deftroying a great part of the children 
which their fruitful marriages produce. 

The liberal reward of labor, by enablingthem to 
provide better for their children, and confequently 
to bring up a greater number , naturally tends to 
widen and extend thofe limits. It deferves to be 
remarked to, that it neceffarily does this as nearly 
as pofTible in the proportion which the demand lor 
labor requires. If this demand is continually increa« 
fing,the reward oflabormuA neceffarily encourage 
in fuch a manner the marriage and multiplication of 
laborers , as may enable them to fupply that con- 
tinually increafing demand by a continually in- 
creafing population. If the reward Aiould at 
any time be lefs than what was requifxte for this 
purpofe , the deficiency of hands would foon raife 
it; and if it Aionld at any time bl more, their 
exceffrve multiplication would foon loiver it 
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this neceffary rate. The market would be fo much 
under- ftocked with labor in the one cafe, and fo 
much over- ftocked in the other, as vvouldfoon force 
back its price to that properrate which the circum- 
ftances ofthe fociety required. It is in this manner 
that the demand for men, like that for any other 
commodity, neceffarily regulates the produflion of 
men; quickens it when it goes on too flowly, and 
ftops it when it advances toofaft. It is this demand 
which regulates and determines the ftate of the pro- 
pagation in all the different countries of the world, 
in North-America, in Europe, and in China ; which 
renders it rapidly progreftive in the firft , flow and 
gradual in the fecond, and altogether ftationary in 
the laft. ' 

The wear and tear of a flave , it has been faid, is at 
the expenfe of his mafter; but that of a free fervant 
is at his own expenfe. The wear and tear of the 
latter, however, is, in reality, as much at the expenfe 
of his mafter as that of the former. The wages paid 
to journeymen and fervants of every kind muft be 
fuch as may enable them, one with another, to 
continue the race ofjoumeymen and fervants, ac- 
cording as the increafing, diminifliing, or ftationary 
demand of the fociety may happen to require. But 
though the wear and tear of a free fervant be 
equally at the expenfe of his mafter, it generally 
cofts him much lefs than that of a flave. The 
fund deftined for replacing or repairing, if I may 
fay fo , the wear and tear of the flave , is com- 
monly managed by a negligent mafter or carelefs 
overfeer. That deftined for performing the 
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fame office with regard to the free man, is ma- 
naged by the free man himfelf. The diforders 
which generally prevail in the oeconomy of the 
rich , naturally introduce themfelves into the 
management of the former : The ftrift frugality 
and parfimonious attention of the poor as naturally 
eftabliffi themfelves in that of the latter. Under 
fuch different management , the fame purpofe muft 
require very different degrees of expenfe to exe- 
cute it. It appears, accordingly, from the expe- 
rience of all ages and nations, I believe, that 
the work done by freemen comes. cheaper in the 
end than that performed by (laves. It is found to 
do fo even at Boflon, New York, and Philadelphia, 
W’here the wages of common labor are fo very high. 

The liberal reward of labor , therefore,, as it is • 
the effeft of increafing wealth , fo it is the caufe' 
of increafing population. To complain of it is 
to lament over the neceffary effeft and caufe of 
the 'g reateft public profperity. ' ' • 

It deferves to be remarked, perhaps, that it is' 
in the progreffive Bate, while the fociety is ad- 
vancing to the further acquifition, rather than 
when it has acquired its full complement of riches , 
that the condition of the laboring poor, of 
the great body of the people, feems to be the 
happiert and the moft comfortable. It is hard in 
the flationary, and miferable in the declining (late. 
The progreffive (late is in reality the chearful 
and the hearty (late to all the different orders of 
the fociety. The (lationary is dull ; the declining , • 
melancholy. - - ' . ; 
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The liberal reward of labor , as it encourage# 
the propagation , fo it increafes the induftry of 
the common people. The wages of labor are the 
encouragement of induftry, which, like every 
other human quality, improves in proportion to 
the encouragement it receives. A plenti^l fublift- 
ence increafes the bodily ftrength of the laborer , 
and the comfortable hope of bettering his condition, 
and of ending his days perhaps in eafe and plenty, 
animates him to exert that ftrength to the utmoft. < 
Where wages are high, accordingly, we fiiall al- 
ways find the workmen more a£Hve , diligent, 
and expeditions , than where they are low ; in 
England, for example, than in Scotland; in the , 
neighbourhood of great towns, than in remote 
country places. Some workmen, indeed, when 
they can earn in four days what will maintain 
them through the week, will be idle the other . 
three. This , however , is by no means the cafe " 
with the greater part. Workmen , on the coil^ary, , 
when they are liberally paid by the piece, are very 
apt to over- work themfelves, and to ruin their health 
and cojiftitution in a few years. A carpenter in 
London , and in fome other places , is not fup- 
pofed to laft in his utmoft vigor above eight 
years. Something of the fame kind happens in 
many other trades, in which the workmen are 
paid by the piece ; as they generally are in ma- 
nufadlures , and even in country labor , wherever 
wages are higher than ordinary. Almoft every 
clafe of artificers is fubjeft to fbme peculiar in- 
firmity occafioned by exceflive application to ; 
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their peculiar fpecies of work. Ramuz2ini , an 
eminent Italian phyfician , has written a particular 
book concerning fuch difeafes. We do not reckon 
our foldiers the moA indullrious fet of people 
among us. Yet when foldiers have been employed 
in fome particular forts of work, and liberally 
paid by the piece , their officers have frequently 
been obliged to ftipulate with the undertaker,, that 
they ffiould not be allowed to earn above a 
certain fum every day, according to the rate at 
which they were paid. Till this Aipulation was 
made, mutual emulation and the defire of greater 
gain, frequently prompted them to over- work 
themfelves, and to hurt their health by exceffive 
labor. Exceffive application during four days of the 
week , is frequently the real caufe of the idlenefs 
of the other three , fo much and fo loudly com- 
plained of. Great labor, either of mind or body, 
continued for feveral days together, is in moA men . 
naturally followed by a great dehre of relaxation , 
which , if not reArained by force or by fome 
Arong neceffity, is almoA irrefiAible. It is the call 
of nature, which requires to be relieved by fome 
indulgence, fometimes of eafe only, but fomctimes 
too of diffipation and diverAon. If it is not com- 
plied with, the confequences are often dangerous, 
and fometimes fatal, and fuch as almoA always , 
fooner or later, bring on the peculiar infirmity of 
the trade. If maAers would always liAen to the 
di£lates of reafon and humanity, they have frc- 
qoently occaiion rather to moderate, than to 
animate the application of many of their workmen. 
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It will be found, I believe, in every fort of trade, 
that the man who works fo moderately , as to be 
able to work conflantly, not only preferves his 
health the longeft, but, in the courfe of the year, 
executes the greateft quantity of work. 

In cheap years , it is pretended , workmen are 
generally more idle , and in dear ones more 
induftrious than ordinary. A plentiful fubfift- 
ence, therefore, it has been concluded, relaxes, 
and a fcanty one quickens their induAry. That 
a little more plenty than ordinary may render 
feme workmen idle , cannot well be doubted } 
but that it fliould have this effeil upon the 
greater part , or that men in general fliould 
work better when they are ill fed than when 
they are well fed , when they are diflieartened 
than when they are in good fpirits, when they 
are frequently fick than when they are generally 
in good health , feems not very probable. Years 
of dearth, it is to be obferved, are generally 
among the common people years of ficknefs and 
mortality, which cannot fail to diminiih the pro* 
duce of their induAry, 

In years of plenty, fervants frequently leave 
their maAcrs , and tru A their fubfiAence to what 
they can make by their own induAry, But the 
fame cheapnefs of provifions, by increafing the 
fund which is deAined for the maintenance of 
fervants, encourages maAers, farmers efpecially, 
to employ a greater number. Farmers upon fuch 
occafions expiefl more profit from their corn by 
maintaining a few more laboring fervants, than 
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by felling it at a low price in the market. The 
demand for fervants increafes, while the number 
of thofe whoofferto fupply that demand diminilhes. 
The price of labor, therefore , frequently rifes in 
cheap years. 

In years of fcarcity, the difficulty and uncertainty 
offubfiflence make all fuch people eager to return 
to fervice. But the high price of provilions , by 
diminilhing the funds deRined for the maintenance 
of fervants, difpofes mafters rather to diminifli than 
to increafe the number of thofe they have. In dear 
years too, poor independent workmen frequently 
confume the little Rocks with which they had 
ufed to fupply themfelves with the materials of 
their work, andare obliged to become journeymen 
for fubfiRence. More people want employment 
than can eafily get it ; many are willing to take 
it upon lower terms than ordinary, and the wages 
of both fervants and journeymen frequently fink' 
in dear yean, 

MaRers of all forts , therefore, frequently make 
better bargains with their fervants in dear than 
in cheap years , and find them more humble and 
dependent in the former than in the latter. They 
naturally, therefore, commend the former as more 
favorable to induRry. Landlords and farmers , 
befides, two of the largeR claffes of raaflers, have 
another reafon for being pleafed with dear years. 
The rents of the one andj the profits of the other 
depend very much upon’ the price of provilions. 
Nothing can be moreabfurd, however, than to 
imagine that men in general ihould .work lefr 
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when they work for themfelves , than when they 
work for other people. A poor independent 
workman will generally be more induftrious than 
even a* journeyman who works by the piece. The 
one enjoys the whole produce of his own iiiduftry ; 
the other Ihares it with his mailer. The one, in •' 
his ieparate independent Rate, is lefs liable to 
the temptations of bad company , which in large 
znanufadories fo frequently ruin the morals of the 
other. The foperiority of the independent work- 
man over thofe fervants who are hired by the 
month or by the year, and whofe wages and 
maintenance are the fame whether they do much 
or do little , is likely to be ibll greater. Cheap 
years tend to increafe the proportion of independ- 
ent workmen to journeymen and fervants of all 
kinds, and dear years to diminilh it. 

A French author of great knowledge and 
ingenuity , Mr. Meffance , receiver of the tailles 
in the ele^lion of St. Etienne, endeavours to 
fliow that the poor do more work in cheap than 
in dear years , by comparing the quantity and 
value of the goods made upon thofe different 
occafions in three different manufa£lures ; one 
of coarfe woollens carried on at Elbeuf; one of 
linen, and another of filk, both which extend 
through the whole generality of Rouen. It ap- 
pears from his account, which is copied from 
the regiRers of the public offices, that the quan- 
tity and value of the goods made in all, thofe 
three manufadlures has generally been greater in 
cheap than in dear years; and that it hau always 

been 
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been greatefl. in the cheapeft, and lead in the deareft 
years. All the three feem to be ftationary manufac- 
tures, or which, though their produce may vary 
fomewhat from year to year, are upon the whole 
neither going backwards nor forwards. - . . 

‘ The manufaflure of linen in Scotland , and 
that of coarfe woollens in the' weft riding of 
Yorklhire, are growing manufaflures , of which 
the produce is generally , though with fome va- 
riations, increafing both in quantity and value. 
Upon examining, however, the accounts which 
have been publiflied of their annual produce, I 
have not been able to obferve that its variations 
have had any fenfible connexion with the dear- 
nefs or cheapnefs of the feafons. In 1740, a year 
of great fcarcity, both manufadlures, indeed, ap- 
pear to have declined very confiderably. But in' 
1756, another year of great fcarcity, the Scotch 
manufailure made more than ordinary advances. 
The Yorkfliire manufa£lure, indeed, declined, 
and its produce did not rife to what it had been 
in 1755 till. 1766, after the repeal of the Ameri- 
can ftamp a£f. In that and the following year it 
greatly exceeded what it had ever been before, 
and it has continued to advance ever fmce. 

The produce of all great manufaflures fordift- 
ant fale muft neceffariiy depend , not fo much 
upon the dearnefs or cheapnefs of the feafdiis in 
the countries where they are carried on , as upon 
the circumftances which affeH the demand in the 
countries where they are ronfumed ; upon peace 
war, upon the profperity or declenfion of 
IV, 0/ N. 1. 9 
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other rival manufa^lures, and upon the good or 
bad humor of their principal cuftomers. A great 
part of the extraordinary work , befides , which is 
probably done in cheap years , never enters the 
public regifters of manufaflures. The men fervanta 
'who leave their mailers become independent la- 
borers. The women return to their parents , and 
commonly fpin in order to make cloths for them- 
felves and their families. Even the independent 
workmen do not always work for public fale, but 
are employed by fome of their neighbours in 
manufa£lurea for family ufe. Theproduce of their 
labor, therefore, frequently makes no figure in 
thofe public regifters of which the records are fome- 
times publiftied with fo much parade, and from, 
which our merchants and manufa£lurers would 
pften vainly pretend to announce the profperity 
pr declenfion of the greateft empires. 

Though the variations in the price of labor, 
not only do not always correfpond with thofe in 
the price of provifions , but are frequently quite 
' oppofite, wemuft not, upon this account, ima- 
gine that the price of provifions has no influence 
upon that of labor. The money price of la- 
bor is neceffarily regulated by two circum- 
ftances; \the demand for labor, and the price of 
the neceflaries and conveniencies of life. The 
demand for labor, according as it happens to' 
be increafing, ftationary, or declining, or to re- 
quire an increafing , ftationary , or declining po- 
pulation , determines the quantity of the neceffa- 
ries and conveniencies of life which muft be 
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given to the laborer ; and the money price of 
labor is determined by what is requifite for 
purchafing this quantity. Though the money 
price of labor , therefore , is fometimes high 
where the price of provifions is low, it would be 
ftill higher, the demand continuing the fame, if 
the price of provifions was high. 

It is becaufe the demand for labor increafes 
in years offudden and extraordinary plenty, and 
diminifhes in thofe of fudden and extraordinary 
fcarcity , that the money price of labor fome- 
times rifes in the one , and finks in the other. 

In a year of fudden and extraordinary plenty, 
there are funds in the hands of many of the em- 
ployers of induftry , fnfficient to maintain and 
employ a greater number of. induflrious people 
than had been employed the year before ; and 
this extraordinary number cannot always be had. 
Thofe mailers, therefore, who want more work- 
men, bid againfl one another, in order to get 
them , which fometimes raifes both the real and 
the money price of their labor. 

The contrary of this happens in a year of fud- 
den and extraordinary fcarcity. The funds def- 
tined for employing induftry are lefs than they 
had been the year before. A ponfiderable num- 
ber of people are thrown out of employment, 
who bid again A one another, in order to get it, 
which fometimes lowers botii the real and the 
money price of labor. In 1740, a, year of ex- 
traordinary . fcarcity , many people were willing 
(p work for bars lubfiftencei In the focceediug 
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years of plenty, it-was more difficult to get la- 
borers and fervants. 

The fcarcity of a dear year by diminifiiing 
the demand for labor, tends to lower its price , 
as the high price of provifions tends to raife it. 
The plenty of a cheap year, on the contrary, by 
increafing the demand , tends to raife the price 
of labor , as the cheapnefs of provifions tends to 
lower it. In the ordinary variations of the price 
of provifions, thofe two oppofite caufes feem to 
counterbalance one another; which is probably 
in part the reafon why the wages of labor are 
every-where fo much more Ready and permanent 
than the price of provifions. 

The increafe in the wages of labor neceffarily 
increafes the price of many commodities, by in- 
creafing that part of it which refolves itfelf into 
wages , and fo far tends to diminifli their con- ’ 
fdmption both at home and abroad. The fame 
caufe, however, which raifes the wages of labor, 

' the increafe of Rock , tends to increafe its pro- 
du^iive powers, and to make a fmaller quantity 
of labor produce a greater quantity of work. 
The owner of the Rock which employs a -great 
number of laborers, neceffarily endeavours, for 
his own advantage, to make fuch a proper divi- 
fion and diRribution of employment , that they 
may be enabled to produce the greateR quantity 
of work poflible. For the fame reafon , he en- 
deavours to fupply them with the beR machinery 
' which either he or they can think of. What 
takes place among the laborers in a particular 
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‘ workhoufe , takes place , for the fame reafon , 
among thofe of a great fociety. The greater 
theirj number , the more they naturally divide 
themfelves into different claffes and fubdiyifions 
of employment. More heads are occupied in 
inventing the moft proper machinery for execut- 
ing the work of each, and it is, therefore, more 
likely to be invented. There are many commo- 
dities, therefore; which, in confequence ofthefe 
improvements , come to be produced by fo much 
lefs labor than before, that the increafe of its 
price is more than compenfated by the diminution 
of its quantity. 


C H A P. IX. 

Of the Profits of Stock. 

T H E rife and fall in the profits of flock 
depend upon ^he fame caufes with the ’ rife 
and fall in tl^ wages of labor, the increafing or 
declining flate of the wealth of the fociety; but 
thofe caufes affedt the one and the other very 
differently. 

The increafe of flock, which raifes wages, 
tends to lower profit. When the flocks of many 
rich merchants are turned into the fame trade, 
their mutual competition naturally tends to 
lower its profit; and when there is a like in- 
creafe of flock in all the different trades carried 
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on in the fame fociety^ the fame competition mufl 
produce the fame effect in them all. 

It is not eafy, it has already been obferved, to 
afcertain what are the average wages of labor 
even in aparticular place, and at a particular time. 
We can, even in this cafe, feldom determine more 
than what are the moll ufual wages. But even 
this can feldom be done with regard to the profits 
of Hock., Profit is fo very fluduating, that the 
perfon who carries on a particolar trade cannot 
always tell you himfelf what is the average of his 
annual profit. It is affe^led , not only by every 
variation of price in the commodities which he 
deals in, but by the good or bad fortune both of 
his rivals and of his cuflomers , and by a thoufand 
other accidents to which goods when carried either 
by fea or by land , or even when llored in a 
warehoufe , are liable. It varies, therefore, not 
only from year to year, but from day to day, and 
almoll from hour to hour. To afcertain what is the 
average profit of all the different trades carried on 
in a great kingdom , mull be muqfi more difficult; 
and to judge of what it may have been formerly , 
or in remote periods of time, with any degree of 
precifion , mufl be altogether impoffible. 

But though it may be impoffible to deter- 
mine, with any degree of precifion, what are or 
were the average profits of Bock , either in the 
prefent, or in ancient times, fome notion may 
be formed of them from the intereft of money. 
It may be laid down as a maxim , that wherever 
a great deal can be made by the ufe of money , 
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a great deal will commonly be given for the nfe 
of itj and that wherever little can be made by itj 
lefs will commonly be given for it. According , 
therefore, as the ufual market rate of intereft va- 
ries in any country, we may be aflnred that the 
ordinary profits of flock muft vary with it , muft 
link as it finks , and rife as it rifes. Theprogrefs 
of interefl , therefore , may lead us to form fome 
notion of the progrefs of profit. ' 

By the Syth of Henry VIII. all interefl above 
ten per cent, was declared unlawful. More, it feems, 
had fometimes been taken before that. In the reign 
of Edward VI. religions zeal prohibited all intereft. 
This prohibition , however , like all others of the 
fame kind , is faid to have produced no effe£l , and 
probably rather increafed than diminiflied the evil 
of ufury. The ftatnte of Henry VIII. was revived 
by the i3th of Elizabeth, cap. 8. and ten percent, 
continued to be the legal rate of intereft till the a ill 
of James I. when it was reftriilcd to eight per 
cent. It was reduced to fix per cent, foon after 
the reftoration , and by the lath of Queen Anne, 
to five per cent. All thefe different ftatutory 
regulations feem to have been made with great 
propriety. They feem to have followed and not 
to have gone before the market rate of intereft , 
or the rate at which people of good credit ufually 
borrowed. Since the time of Queen Anne, five 
per cent, feems to have been rather above than 
below the market rate. Before the late war, the 
government borrowed at three per cent. ; and 
people of good credit in the capital, and in 
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many other parts of the kingdom , at three and i 
half, four, and four and a half per cent. 

Since the time of Henry VIII. the wealth and 
revenue of the country have been continually 
advancing , and , in the courfe of their progrefs , 
their pace feeqas rather to have been gradually 
accelerated than retarded. They feem , not only 
to have been going on , but to have been going 
on faher and fafter. The wages of labor have 
been continually increafing during the fame pe- 
riod, and in the greater part of the different; 
branches of trade and manufaflures their profits 
of flock have been diminifliing. 

It generally requires a greater flock to carry 
on any fort of trade in a great town than in a 
country village. The great flocks employed in 
every branch of trade , and the number of rich 
competitors, generally reduce the rate of profit 
in the former below what it is in the latter. But 
the wages of labor are generally higher in a 
great town than in a country village. In a 
thriving town the people who have great flocks 
to employ, frequently cannot get the number of 
workmen they want , and therefore bid againft 
one another in order to get as many as they can, 
which raifes the wages of labor , and lowers the 
profits of flock. In the remote parts of the 
country there is' frequently not flock fufficient 
to employ all the people , who therefore bid 
againft one another in order to get employment , 
which lowers the wages of labor , and raifes the 
profits of flock. 
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In Scotland, though the legal rate of intereft 
is the fame as in England , the market rate is 
rather higher. People of the bell credit there 
feldom borrow under five per cent. Even pri* 
vate bankers in Edinburgh give four per cent, 
upon their promifl'ory notes , of which payment 
cither in whole or in part may be demanded at 
pleafure. Private bankers in London give no in- 
tereft for the money which is depofited with them. 
There are few trades which cannot be carried on 
with a fmaller ftock in Scotland than in England. 
The common rate of profit, therefore, muft be 
fomewhat greater. The wages of labor , it has 
already been obferved , are lower in Scotland than 
in England. The country too is not only much 
poorer , but the fteps by which is advances to 
a better condition , for it is evidently advancing, 
feem to be much flower and more tardy. 

The legal rate of intereft in France has not, 
during the courfe of the prefent century, been 
always regulated by the market rate *. In 
1/20 intereft "was reduced from the twentieth to 
the fiftieth penny , or from five to two per cent. 

In 1724 it was raifed to the thirtieth penny, or 
to 3 | per cent. In 1725 it was again railed to 
the twentieth penny, or to five per cent. In 
17C6, during the adminiftration of Mr. Laverdy, 
it was reduced to the twenty-fifth penny, or to 
four per cent. The Abbe Terray raifed it after- 
wards to the old rate of five per cent. The fuppofed • 


* See Dcaifart. Article Taux des Interets, torn. iii. p- It, 
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pnrpofe of many of thofe violent reduflions of 
intereft was to prepare the way for reducing that 
of the public debts; a pnrpofe which has fome- 
times been executed. France is perhaps in the 
prefent times not fo rich a country as England; 
and though the legal rate of intereft has in France 
frequently been lower than in England, the market 
rate has generally been higher; for there, as in 
other countries , they have feveral very fafe and 
eafy methods of evading the law. The profits of 
trade, I have been affured by Britilh merchants 
who had traded in both countries, are higher in 
France than in England ; and it is no doubt upon 
this account that many Britifli fubjeds chufe rather 
to emiUoy their capitals in a country where trade 
is in difgrace, than in one where it is highly 
refpe£led. The wages of labor are lower in France 
than in England. When ybii go from Scotland 
to England, the difference which you may remark 
between the drefs and countenance of the common 
people in the one country and in the other, fuffi- 
ciently indicates the difference in their condition. 
The contraft is ftill greater when you return from 
France. France , though no doubt a richer coun- 
try than Scotland , feems not to be going forward 
fo faft. It is a common and even a popular opi- 
nion in the country that it is going backwards; 
an opinion which , 1 apprehend , is ill founded 
even with regard to France, but which nobody 
can poffibly entertain with regard to Scotland , 
who fees the country now', and who faw it 
twenty ot thirty years ago. 
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The province of Holland , on the other hand , 
in proportion to the extent of its territory and 
the number of its people , is a richer country 
than England. The government there borrow at 
two per cent. , and private people of good credit 
at three. The wages of labor are faid to be higher 
in Holland than in England, and the Dutch, it 
is well known , trade upon lower profits than any 
people in Europe. The trade of Holland , it has 
been pretended by fome people , is decaying, 
and it may perhaps be true that fome particular 
branches of it are fo. But thefe fymptoms feem 
to indicate fufficiently that there is no general 
decay. When profit diminifhes, merchants are 
Very apt to complain that trade decays; though 
the diminution of profit is the natural efTe£f of its 
profperity , or of a greater flock being employed 
in it titan before. During the late war the Dutch 
gained the whole carrying trade of France , of 
which they ftill retain a very large ihare. The great 
property which they poflefs both in the French 
and Englifli funds, about forty millions, it is faid, 
in the latter (in which I fufpeil, however, there 
is a confiderable exaggeration); the great fums 
which they lend to private people in countries 
where the rate of intereft is higher than in their 
own , are circumftances which no doubt demon- 
ftrate the redundancy of their flock, or that it has 
increafed beyond what they can employ with 
tolerable profit in the proper bufinefs of their 
own country : but they do not demonflrate that 
that bufmefe has decreafed. 'As the capital of a 
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private man , though acquired by a particular 
trade , may increafe beyond what he can employ 
in it, and yet that trade continue to increafe too; 
fo may likewife the capital of a great nation. 

In our North-American and VVeft-Indian colo- 
nies, not only the wages of labor, but theintereft 
of money , and confequently the profits of flock , 
are higher than in England. In the different co- 
lonies both the legal and the market rate of intereft 
run from fix to eight per cent. High wages of 
labor and high profits of flock , however , are 
things, perhaps, which fcarce ever go together, 
except in the peculiar circumflances of new colo- 
nies. A new colony mufl always for fome time 
be more underflocked in proportion to the extent 
of its territory , and more under-peopled in pro- 
portion to the extent of its flock , than the greater 
part of other countries. They have more land 
than they have flock to cultivate. What they have, 
therefore , is applied to the cultivation only of 
what is mofl fertile and mofl favorably fituated , 
the land near the fea Ihore , and along the banks of 
navigable rivers. Such land too its frequently 
purchafed at a price below the value even of its 
natural produce. Stock employed in the purchafe 
and improvement of fuch lands mud yield a very 
large profit , and confequently afford to pay a very 
large intereft. Its rapid accumulation in fo pro- 
fitable an employment enables the planter to in- 
creafe the number of his hands fafter than he can 
find them in a qew fettlement. Thofe whom he 
can find , therefore , are very liberally rewarded. 
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As the colony increafes, the profits of flock gra- 
dually dimihilh. When the mofl fertile and bell 
fituated lands have been all occupied, lefs profit 
can be made by the cultivation of what is inferior 
both in foil and fituation , and lefs'interefl can be 
afforded for the flock which is fo employed. In 
the greater part of our colonies , accordingly, both 
the legal and the market rate of interefl have been 
confiderably reduced during the courfe of the pre- 
fient century. As riches, improvement, and popu- 
lation have increafed, interefl has declined. The 
wages of labor do not fink with the profits of flock. 
The demand for labor increafes with the inpreafe 
of flock wliatever be its profits; and after thefe 
afe diminilhed , flock may not only continue to 
increafe, but to increafe much fafler than before. 
It is with induflrious nations who are advancing 
in the acquifition of riches, as with induflrious 
individuals. A great flock , though with fmall 
profits , generally increafes fafler than a fmall 
flock with great profits. Money, fays the pro- 
verb , makes money. When you have got a 
little, it is often eafy to get more. The great 
difficulty is to get that little. The connexion 
between the increafe of flock and that of in- 
duflry , or of the demand for ufeful labor , has 
partly been explained already, but will be ex- 
plained more fully hereafter in treating of the 
accumulation of flock. 

The acquifition of new territory, or of new 
branches of trade, may fometimes raife the pro- 
fits of flock , and with them the interefl of money. 
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even in a country which is faA advancing in the 
acquifition of riches. The ftock of the country 
not being fufficient for the whole acceffion of 
bufinefs, which fuch acquifitions prefent to the 
different people among whom it is divided , is 
applied to thofe particular branches only which 
afford the greateft profit. Part of what had be- 
fore been employed in other trades , is neceffarily 
withdrawn from them , and turned into fome of 
the new and more profitable ones. In all thofe 
old trades, therefore, the competition comes to be 
lefs than before. The market comes to be lefs 
folly fupplied with many different forts of goods. 
Their price neceffarily rifes more or lefs, and yields 
a greater profit to thofe who deal in them , who 
qan, therefore, afford to 'borrow at a higher in- 
tereft. For fome time after the conclufion of the 
late war, not only private people of the beft credit, 
but fome of the greateft companies in London , 
commonly borrowed at five per cent, who before 
that had not been ufed to pay more than four, 
and four and a half per cent. The great acceffion 
both of territory and trade , by our acquifitions in 
North-America and the Weft-Indies, will fuffi- 
ciently account for this , without fuppofing any 
diminution in the capital ftock of the fociety. So 
great an acceffion of new bufinefs to be carried on 
by the old ftock , muft neceffarily have diminiihed 
the quantity employed in a great number of par- 
ticular branches , in which the competition being 
lefs, the profits muft have been greater. I Ihall 
hereafter have occafion to mention the reafonf. 
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which difpofe me to believe that the capital Hock 
of Great Britain was not diminilhed even by the 
enormous expenfe of the late war. 

The diminution of the capital Hock of the fo- 
ciety , or of the funds deftined for the maintenance 
of induftry , however , as it lowers the wages of 
labor , fo it raifes tl^e prohts of Hock , afld confe- 
quently the intereft of money. By the wages of 
labor being lowered, the owners of what ftock 
remains in the fociety can bring their goods at lefs 
expenfe to market than before , and lefs ftock 
being employed in fupplying the market than 
before, they can fell them dearer. Their goods 
coft them lefs , and they get more for them. Their 
profits , therefore , being augmented at both ends , 
can well afford a large intereft. The great fortunes 
fo fuddenly and, fo eafily acquired in Bengal and 
the other Britifli fettlements in the Eaft- Indies, 
may fatisfy us that, as the wages of labor are very 
low , fo the profits of ftock are very high in thofe 
mined countries. The intereft of money is propor- 
tionably fo. In Bengal , money is frequently lent 
to the farmers at forty , fifty , and fixty per cent, 
and the fucceeding crop is mortgaged for the 
payment. As the profits which can afford fuch 
an intereft muft eat up almoft the whole rent of 
the landlord, fo foch enormous ufury muft in 
its turn eat up the greater part of thofe profits. 
Before the fall of the Roman republic, a ufury 
of the fame kind feems to have been common in 
the provinces, under the luinous adminiftration 
of their proconfuls. The virtuous Brutus lent 
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money in Cyprus at eight- and -forty per cent, a* 
we learn from the letters of Cicero. 

In a country which had acquired that full 
complement of riches which the nature of its foil 
and climate, and its fituation with refpe£f to other 
countrit t , allowed it to acquire ; which could , 
therefore, advance no further, and which was not 
going backwards,' both the wages of labor' and 
the profits of flock would probably be very low. 
In a country fully peopled in proportion to what 
cither its territory could maintain or its flock em- 
ploy , the competition for employment would 
neceffarily be fo great as to reduce the wages of 
labor to what was barely fufficient to keep up 
the number of laborers, and, the country being 
already fully peopled, that number could never 
be augmented. In a country fully flocked in 
proportion to all the bufinefs it had to tranfafl, 
as great a quantity of flock would be employed in 
every particular branch as the nature and extent of 
the trade would admit. The competition , there- 
fore, would every-where be as great, and confc' 
quently the ordinj^ry profit as low as poflible. 

But perhaps no country has ever yet arrived 
at this degree of'opulence. China feems to have 
been long ftationary , and had probably long ago 
acquired that full complement of riches which 
is confiflent with the nature of its laws and infli- 
tutions. But this complement may be much ' 
inferior to what , with other laws and inflitu- , 
tions, the nature of its foil, climate; and fitua- 
tion might admit of. A country which negledj 

Qf 
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or defpifes foreign commerce, and which admits 
the veffels of foreign nations into one or two of 
its ports only, cannot tranfafl the fame quantity 
of bufinefs which it might do with different laws 
andinflitutions. In a country too, where, though 
the rich or the owners of large capitals enjoy a 
good deal of fecurity, the poor or the owners of 
fmall capitals enjoy fcarce any, but are liable, 
tinder the pretence of juftice, to be pillaged and 
plundered at any time by the inferior mandarines, 
the quantity of ftock employed in all the different 
branches of bufinefs tranfailed within it, can never 
be equal to what the nature and extent of that 
bufinefs might admit. In every different branch, 
the opprefRon of the poor muft eftablifh the mo- 
nopoly of the rich, who, by engrofhng the whole 
trade to themfelves, will be able to make very 
larger prohts. Twelve per cent, accordingly is faid 
to h€ the common intereft of money in China, 
and the ordinary profits of flock mufl be fufhcienC 
to afford this large intereft. 

A defeat in the law may fometimes raife the- 
rate of intereft confiderably above what the con- 
dition of the country, as to wealth or poverty, 
would require. When the law does not enforce 
the performance of contrafls, it puts all bor- 
rowers nearly upon the fame footing with bank- 
rupts or people of doubtful credit in better regu- 
lated countries. The uncertainty of recovering 
his money makes the lender exail the fame ufu- 
rious intereft which is ufually required from 
bankrupts. . Among the barbarous nations who 
IV. 0/ N. 1. 10 
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over-run the weftem .provinces of the Roman 
empire, the performance of contrads was left 
lor many ages to the faith of the contra£ling 
parties. Tfie courts of juftice of their kings feldom 
intermeddled in it. The high rate of int^rell which 
took place in thofe ancient times may perhaps be 
partly accounted tor from this caufe. 

When the law prohibits intereft altogether , 
it does not prevent it. Many people muft bor- 
row, and nobody will lend without fuchacon- 
fideration for the ufe of their money as is fuit- 
able, not only to what can be made by the ufe 
ot it , but to the difficulty and danger of evading 
the law. The high rate of intereft among all 
Mahometan nations is accounted for by hir. 
Montefquieu, not from their poverty , but partly 
from this , and partly from the difficulty of re- 
covering the money. 

The loweft ordinary rate of profit muft always 
be fomething more than, what is fufficient to 
compenfate the occafional Ioffes to which every 
employment of ftock is expofed. It is this fur- 
plus only which is neat or clear profit. What is 
called grofs profit comprehends frequently , not 
only this furplus, but what is retained for com- 
penfating fuch extraordinary Ioffes. The intereft 
which the borrower can afford to pay is in pro- 
portion to the clear profit only. 

The loweft ordinary rate of intereft muft, in 
the fame manner , be fomething more than fuffi- 
cient to compenfate the occafional Ioffes to which 
lending, even with tolerable prudence, is expofed. 
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Were it not more, charity or friendfliip could be 
the only motives for lending. 

In a country which had acquired its full com- 
plement of riches, where in every particular 
branch of bulinefs there was the greateft quantity 
of ftock that could be employed in it, as the 
ordinary rate of clear profit would be very fmall, 
fo the ufual maiket rate of intereft which could 
be afforded out of it, would be fo low as to ren- 
der it impoffible for any but the very wealthier 
people to live upon the intereft of their money. 
All people of fmall or middling fortunes would 
be obliged to fuperintend themfelves the em- 
ployment of their own flocks. It would be ne- 
ceffaty that almoft every man Ihould be a man of 
bulinefs, or engage in fome fort of trade. The 
province of Holland feems to be approaching 
near to this ftate. It is there unfafhionable not 
to be a man of bufinefs. Neceffity makes it 
ufual for almoft every man to be fo, and cuftom 
every where regulates fafhion. As it is ridiculous 
not to drefs, fo is it, in fome meafure, not to 
be employed, like other people. As a man of 
a civil profeffion feems awkward in a camp or a 
garrifon, and is even in fome danger of being 
defpifed there, fo does an idle man among men 
of bufinefs. 

The higheft ordinary rate of profit may be 
fuch as, in the price of greater part of com- 
modities, eats up the whole of what Ihould go to 
the rent of the land, and leaves only what is fuf- 
ficient to pay the labor of preparing and bringing 
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them to market , according to the loweft rate at 
which labor can any-where be paid , the bare 
fubliftence of the laborer. The workman muft 
always have been fed in fome way or other while 
he was about the work ; but the landlord may 
not always have been paid. The profits of the 
trade which the fervants of the Eaft India Com- 
pany carry on in Bengal may not perhaps be 
very tar from this rate. 

The proportion which the nfual market rate 
of intereft ought to bear to the ordinary rate of 
clear profit, neceflarily varies as profit rifes or 
falls. D ouble interell is in Great Britain rec- 

koned, what the merchants call , a good, mo- 
derate, reafonable profit; terms which I ap- 
prehend mean no more than a common and 
nfual profit. In a country where the ordinary 
rate of clear profit is eight or ten per cent. , it 
may be reafonable that one half of it thould go 
to intereft , wherever bufinefs is carried on with 
borrowed money. The flock is at the rill of 
the borrower , who , as it were, enfures it to the 
lender ; and four or five per cent, may , in the 
greater part of trades , be both a fufficieiit pro- 
fit upon the rill of this enfurance ,, and a fuf- 
ficient recompence for the trouble of employ- 
ing the flock. But the proportion between in- 
terefl and clear profit might not be the fame in 
countries where the ordinary rate of profit was 
either a good deal lower , or a good deal higher. 
If it were a good deal lower , one half of it per- 
haps could not be afforded lor interell; and 
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more might be afforded if it were a good deal 
higher. 

In countries which are faft advancing to riches, 
the low rate of profit may , in the price of many 
commodities , compenfate the high wages of labor, 
and enable thofe countries to fell as cheap as 
their lefs thriving neighbours , among whom the 
wages of labor may be lower. 

In reality high profits tend much more to raife 
the price of work than high wages. If in the linen 
manufa(^ure, for example, the wages of thedifferent 
working people, the flax-dreflers, the fpinners, the 
weavers, &c. fliould, all of them, be advanced 
two pence aday ; it would be neceffary to heighten 
the price of a piece of linen only be a number of 
two pences equal to the number of people tnat 
had been employed about it , multiplied by the 
number of days during which they had been fo 
employed. That part of the price of the commodity 
which refolved itfelf into wages would, through 
all the different fiages of the manufa£fure, rife only 
in arithmetical proportion to this rile of wages. 
But if the profits of all the different employers of 
thofe working people fliould be raifed five per cent, 
that part of the price of the commodity which 
refolved itfelf into profit, would , through all the 
different ftages of the manufaflure , rife in geo- 
metrical proportion to this rife of profit. The 
employer of the flax-dreffers would in felling his 
flax require an additional five per cent , upon the 
whole value of the materials and wages which he 
advanced to his workmen. The employer of 
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the fpinners would require an additional five per 
cent, both upon the advanced price of the flax 
and upon the wages of the fpinners. And the 
employer of the weavers would require a like 
five per cent, both upon the advanced price of 
the linen yarn and upon the wages of the wea- 
vers. In raifing the price of commodities the rife 
of wages operates in the fame manner as Ample 
intereft does in the accumulation of debt. The 
rife of profit operates like compound intereft. 
Our merchants and mafter manufacturers com- 
plain much of the bad effects of high wages in 
raifing the price, and thereby leffening the fala 
of their goods both at home and abroad. They 
fay nothing concerning the bad effects of high 
profits. They are filent with regard to the per- 
nicious effects of their own gains. They complain 
only of thofe of other people. 
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CHAP. X. 

Of Wages and profit in the different Employmentg 
of Labor and Stock. 

TT HE whole of the advantages and difadvantaget 
of the different employments of labor and flock 
muft, in the fame neighbourhood, be either per- 
fedlly equal or continually tending to equality. If 
in the fame neighbourhood, there was any employ- 
ment evidently either more or tefs advantageous 
than the reft, fo many people would crowd into 
it in the one cafe , and fo many would defert it 
in the other, that its advantages would foon return 
to the level of other employments.’ This at leaft 
would be the cafe in a fociety where things werp 
left to follow their natural courfe, where there 
was perfedl liberty, and where every man was 
perfedlly free both to chufe what occupation he 
thought proper, and to change it as often ^s he 
thought proper. Every man’s intereft would prompt 
him to feek the advantageous, and to lliun.the 
difadvantageous employment. , . 

Pecuniary wages and profit , indeed ^e every- 
where in Europe extremely different according to 
the different employments of labor and flock. But 
this difference arifes partly from certain circum- 
ftances in the employments themfelves , which 
either really, or at leaft in the imaginations of 
men, make up forafnaall pecuniary gaiuinfome^ 
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ghd counter-balance a great one in others; and 
partly from the policy of Europe, whfth no-where 
leaves things at perfect liberty. 

The particular confideration of thofe circum- 
Ranees and of that policy will divide this chapter 
into two parts. ^ 

PARTI. 

.... ( 

Inequalities arijing from the Nature of the Em» 
ploymeiits themfelves. 

T 

X HE five following are the principal circum- 
ftances which, fo far as I have been able to obferve, 
make up for a fmall pecuniary gain in fome em- 
ployments , and counter-balance a great one in 
others : firft , the agreeablenefs or difagreeahlenefs 
of the employments themfelves ; fecondly , the 
eafinefs and cheapnefs, or the difficulty and expenfe 
of learning them; thirdly, the conftancy or in- 
conftancy of employment in them; fourthly, the 
fmall or great truft which muft be repofedin thofe 
who exercife them; and'fifthly the probability or 
•improbability of futcefs in them. 

PUrft , The wages' of labor vary with the 
eafe or hardiliip, the cleanlinefs or dirtinefe, the 
honorablehefs 'or difhonorablenefs of the em- 
ployment/ ■ ‘Thus in moft places, take the year 
round, a journeyman taylor earns lefs than a 
journeyman weaver* His work is much eafier, 
A journeyman weaver earns lefs than a journey- 
man fmith. His work is not always eafier, but 
it if much cleanlier, A journeyman blackfmith, 
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though an artificer, feldom earns fo much in ’ 
twelve ho4i as a collier, who is only a laborer, 
does in eight. His work is not quite fo dirty, is 
lefs dangerous , and is carried on in day-light, and 
above ground. Honor makes a great part of the 
reward of all honorable profeflions. In point of 
pecuniary gain, all things confidered, they are 
generally under-recompenfed, as I fliall endeavour 
to fliow by and by. Difgrace has the contrary 
effedl. The tirade of a butcher is a brutal and an 
odious bufinefs; but it is in mofi places more 
profitable than the greater part of common trades. 
The moft deteftable of all employments , that of 
public executioner, is, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of work done , better paid than any common 
trade whatever. 

Hunting and fifliing, the moft important employ- 
ments of mankind in the rude ftute of fociety, 
become in its advanced ftate their moft agreeable 
amufements, and they purfue for pleafure what 
they once followed from necelfity. In the advanced 
ftate of fociety , therefore , they are all very poor 
people who follow as a trade , what other people 
purfue as a paftime. Fifliermen have been fofince 
the time of* Theocritus. A poacher is everywhere 
a very poor man in Great Britain. In countries 
where the rigor of the law fuffers no poachers, the 
licenfed hunter is not in a much better condition. 
The natural taftefor thofe employments makes more 
people follow them than can live comfortably by 
them, and the produce of their labor, in proportion 

♦ See Idyllium XXI. 
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to if* quantity, comes always too che^to market 
to afford any thing but the molt fcanlfrfubfiftence 
to the laborers. 

Difagreeablenefs and difgrace affect the profits of 
ftoi k in the fame manner as the wages of labor. 
The keeper of an inn or tavern, who is never 
mailer of his own houfe, and who is expofed to 
the brutality of every drunkard, exercifes neither 
a very agreeable nor a very creditable bnlinefs. 
But there is fcarce any common trade in which a 
fmall ftock yields fo great a profit. 

Secondly, The wages of labor vary with the 
cafinefsand cheapnefs, or the diificulty and expenfe 
of learning the biifinefs. 

When any expenfive machine is erected , the 
extraordinary work to be performed by it before 
it is worn out, it muft be expeded , will replace 
the capital latd out upon it, with at leall the 
ordinary profits. A man educated at the expenfe 
of rhuch labor and time to any ofthofe employ- 
ments which require extraordinary dexterity and 
fkill , may be compared to one of tbofe expenfive 
machines. The work which he learns to perform, 
it muft he expeded, over and above the ufual 
wages of common labor, will replace to him the 
whole expenfe of his education , with at leaft the 
ordinary profits of an equally valuable capital. It 
muft do this too in a reafonable time, regard 
being had to the very uncertain duration of human 
life, in the fame manner as to the more certain 
duration of the machine. 
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The difference between the wages of (killed 
labor and tbofe of common labor , is founded 
upon this principle. 

The policy of Europe confiders the labor of 
all mechanics , artificers , and manufacturers , at 
(killed labor; and that of all country laborers as 
common labor. It feems to fuppofe that of the 
former to be of a more nice and delicate nature 
than that of the latter. It is fo perhaps in fome 
cafes; but in the greater part it is quite otherwife, 
as 1 lhall endeavour to Ihow by and by. The laws 
and cuftoms of Europe, therefore, in order to 
qualify any perfon for exercifing the one fpecies 
of labor, impofe the neceflity of an apprenticefiiip, 
though with different degrees of rigor in different 
places. They leave the other free and open to 
every body. During the continuance of the appren- 
ticefhip , the whole labor of the apprentice belongs 
to his matter. In the mean time he mutt, in many 
cafes, be maintained by his parents or relations , 
and in almott all cafes mutt be clothed by them. 
Some money too is commonly given to the matter 
for teaching him his trade. They who cannot 
give money, give time, or become bound for 
more than the ufual number of years ; a confidera- 
tion which , though it is not always advantageous 
to the matter, on account of the ufual idlenefs 
of apprentices, is always difadvantageous to the 
apprentice. In country labor, on the contrary, 
the laborer, while he is employed about the ealier , 
learns the more difficult parts of his bufinels , and 
his own labor maintains him through all the 
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different ftages of his employment. It is reafbn- 
able , therefore , that in Europe the wages of 
mechanics, artihcers, and manufacturers, fhould 
be fomewhat higher than thofe of common labor- 
ers. They are fo accordingly , and their fuperior 
gains make them in moft places be confidered 
as a fuperior rank of people. This fuperiority, 
however, is generally very fmall; the daily or 
weekly earnings of journeymen in the more com- 
mon forts of manufactures, fuch as thofe of plain 
linen and woollen cloth, computed at an average, 
are, in moft places, very little more than the 
day wages of' common laborers. Their employ- 
ment, indeed,- is more fteady and uniform, and 
the fuperiority of their earnings, taking the whole 
year together, may be fomewhat greater. It feems 
evidently, however, to be no greater than what 
is fnfficient to compenfare the fuperior expenfe of 
their education. 

Education in the ingenious arts and in the 
liberal profeffions , is ftill more tedious and 
expenfive. The pecuniary recompence, there- 
fore , of painters and fculptors , of lawyers and 
phyficians, ought to be much more liberal : and 
it is fo accordingly. 

The profits of ftock feem to be very little 
affeCled by the eafinefs or difficulty of learning 
the trade in which it is employed. All the 
different ways in which ftock is commonly em- 
ployed in great towns feem , in reality , to be 
almoft equally eafy and equally difficult to learn. 
One branch either of foreign or domeftic trade , 
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•annot well be a much more intricate bufinefs 
than another. 

Thirdly , The wages of labor in different 
occupations vary with the conAancy or incon- 
ftancy of employment. 

Employment is much more conAant in fome 
trades than in others. ’ In the greater part of 
manufaflures , a journeyman may be pretty fure 
of employment almoA every day in the year that 
he. is able to «vorlt. A mafon or bricklayer , on 
the contrary, can work neither in hard froA nor 
in foul weather , and his employment at all other 
times depends upon the occafional calls of his 
cuAomers. He is liable , in confequence , to be i 

frequently without any. What he earns, there- 
fore, while he is employed , muA not only main- 
tain him while he is idle, but make him fome 
compenfation for thofe anxious and defponding 
moments which the thought of fo precarious a 
fituation muA fometimes occafion. Where the 
computed earnings of the greater part of manu- 
fa£lurers, accordingly, are nearly upon a level 
with the day wages of common laborers, thofe of 
mafons and bricklayers are generally from one 
half more to double thofe wages. Where common 
laborers earn four and five fliillings a week, mafons 
and bricklayers frequently earn feven and eight; 
where the former earn fix, the latter often earn 
nine and ten; and where the former earn nine 
and ten, as in London, the latter commonly earn ^ 

fifteen and eighteen. No fpecies ol Acilled labor, 
however, feems more e.afy to learn than that of 
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mafons and bricklayers. Chairmen in London,..-* 
during the fumme^ feafon , are faid fometimes to 
be employed as bricklayers. The high wages of 
thofe workmen, therefore, are not fo much the 
recompence of their Ikill , as the compenfation for 
the inconftancy of their employment. 

A houfe carpenter feems to exercife rather a 
nicer and more ingenious trade than a mafon. In 
moft places, however; for it is not univerfally fo, 
his day-wages are fomewhat low(r» His employ- 
ment, though it depends much , does not depend 
fo entirely npon the occafional calls of his cuftom- 
ers ; and it is not liable to be interrupted by 
the weather. 

When the trades which generally afford conllant 
employment, happen in a particular place not to 
do fo , the wages of the workmen always rife 
a good deal above their ordinary proportion 
to thofe of common labor. In London almoft 
all journeymen artificers are liable to be called 
upon and difmifl'ed by their mailers from day 
to day, and from week to week, in the fame 
manner as day -laborers in other places. The 
loweA order of artificers, journeymen taylors, 
accordingly , earn there half a crown a- day, 
tliough eighteen pence may be reckoned the 
wages of common labor. In fmall towns and 
country-villages, the wages of journeymen tay- 
lors frequently fcarce equal thofe of common 
labor; but in London they are often many \veeks 
without employment , particularly during the 
fummer. 
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When the inconftancy of employment is cora- 
bineii with the hardfliip , difagreeablenefs and 
dirtinefe of the work , it fometimes raifes the / 
wages of the moft common labor above thofe 
of the moft fkilful artificers. A collier working by 
the piece is ftippofed, at Newcaftle, to earn com- 
monly about double, and in many parts of Scot- 
land about three times the wages of common 
labor. His high wages arife altogether from the 
hardfhip , difagreeablenefs , and dirtinefs of his 
work. His employment may, upon moft occafions, 
be as conftant as he pleafes. The coal-heavers in 
London exercife a trade which in hardfhip, dirti- 
nefs, and difagreeablenefs, almoft equals that of 
colliers; and from the unavoidable irregularity in 
the arrivals of coal-fhips , the employment of the 
greater part of them is neceffarily very inconftaiit. 

If colliers, therefore, commonly earn double and - 
triple the wages of common labor, it ought not to 
feem unreafonable that coal-heavers fliould (bme- 
times earn four and five times thofe wages. In 
the inquiry made into their condition a few years 
ago , it was found that at the rate at which they 
were then paid , they could earn from fix to ten 
ihillings a day. Six {hillings are about four 
times the wages of common labor in London , 
and in every particular trade , the loweft com- 
mon earnings may always be confidered as thofe 
of the far greater number. How extravagant 
foever thofe earnings may appear, if they were 
more than fufficient to compenfate all the dif- 
agreeable circumitapces of the buiinefs , there 
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would foon be fo great a number of competitor* 
as, in a trade which has no exclufive privilege, 
would quickly reduce them to a lower rate. 

The conftancy or inconftancy of employment 
cannot affe£l the ordinary profits of ftock in any 
particular trade. Whether the Rock is or is not 
conRantly employed depends , not upon the 
trade, but the trader. 

Fourthly, The wages of labor vary according 
to the fmall or great truR which mufl be repofed 
in the workmen. 

The wages of goldfmiths and jewellers are 
every -where fuperior to thofe of many other 
workmen, not only of equal, but of much fupe- 
rior ingenuity; on account of the precious ma- 
terials with which they are intruRed. 

We trufl our health to the phyfician ; our for- 
tune and fometimes our life and reputation to 
the lawyer and attorney. Such confidence could 
not fafely be repofed in people of a very mean 
or low condition. Their reward muR be fuch, 
therefore , as may give them that rank in the fo- 
ciety which fo important a truR requires. The. 
long time and the great expenfe which muR be 
laid out in their education, when combined with 
this circumRance , neceflarily enhance Rill further 
the price of the labor. 

When a perfon employs only his own Rock in 
^trade, there is no truR; and the credit which he 
may get from other people , depends , not upon 
the nature of his trade, but upon their opinion 
of his fortune, probity, and prudence. The 

different 
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different rates of profit, therefore, in the different 
branches of trade , cannot arife from the different 
degrees of triift repofed in the traders. 

Fifthly, The wages of labor in different em- 
ployments vary according to the probability or 
improbability of fuccefs in them. 

The probability that any particular perfotl 
lhall ever be qualified for the employment to 
which he is educatetf, is very different in different 
occupations. In the greater part of mechanic 
trades, fuccefs is almofl certain; but very un- 
certain in the liberal profeflions. Put your fon 
apprentice to a fhoemaker, there is little doubt of 
his learning to make a pair of Ihoes : But fend 
him to lludy the law , it is at leaft twenty to one 
if ever he makes fuch proficiency as will enable 
him to live by the bufinefs. In a perfe£Uy fair 
lottery , thofe who dravv the prizes ought to gain • 
all that is loft by thofe who draw the blanks. In 
a profelfion where twenty fail for one that fucceeds, 
that one ought to gain all that fhould have been 
gained by the unfuccefsful twenty. The counfellor 
at law who , perhaps, at near forty years of age , 
begins to make fomething by his profeflion, ought 
to receive the retribution , not only of his own fo 
tedious and expenfive education , but of that of 
more than twenty . others who are never likely to 
make any thing by it.- How extravagant foever 
the feef of counfellors at law m^y^ fometimes 
tlppear,,. their real retribution is neyer equal to 
this. Compute in any particular place, what is 
likely to be annually gained , and what is likely 
W. of N. 1, ^ ■ 11 
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to be annually fpent, by all the different workme* 
in any common trade , fnch as that o! flioemakers or 
weavers, and yon will find that the formerfum will 
generally exceed the latter. But make the fame 
computation with regard to all the counfellors and 
ftudents of law, in all the different inns of court , 
and you will find that their annual gains bear but 
a very fmall proportion to their annual expenfe, 
even though you rate the former as high , and the 
latter as low, as can well be done. The lottery of the 
law, therefore, is very far from being a perfectly 
feir lottery and that, as well as many other liberal 
and honorable profeffions, are, in point of pecuniary 
gain , evidently under-recompenfed. 

Thofe pfo'feffions keep their level , however, 
with other occupations , and , notwithft.mding 
ihefe dHcouragements , all the moft generous and 
liberal fpirits are eager to crowd into them. 
Two different canfes contribute to recommend 
them. Firft , the defire of the reputation which 
attends upon fuperior excellence in any of them ; 
and , fecondly , the natural confidence which 
every man has more or lefs , not only in his own 
abilities , but in his own good fortune. 

To excel in any profeffion, in which but few 
arrive at mediocrity, isthetmoft decifive mark of 
what is called genius or fuperior talents. The 
public admiration which attends upon fuch dif- 
linguiflied aHHities , makes always a part of their 
reward , a greater or fmaller in proportion as it 
is higher or lower in degree. It makes a con- 
fiderable part of that reward in the profeflion of 
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phyfic; a ftill greater perhaps in that of lawj 
in poetry and philofophy it makes almoit the 
whole. 

There are fome very agreeable and beautiful 
talents of which the poflelfion commands a cer- 
tain fort of admiration; but of which the exer- 
cife for the fake of gain is confidered , whether 
from reafon or prejudice , as a fort of public 
proftitution. The pecuniary recompence , there- 
fore, of thofe who exCrcife them in this manner, 
mtift be fufficiem , not only to pay for the time^ 
labor, and expenfe of acquiring the talents , 
bnt*for the difcredit which attends the employ- 
ment of them as the means of fubftftence. The 
exorbitant rewards of players, opera - fingers , 
opera - dancers , &c. are founded upon 'thofe two 
principles ; the rarity and beauty of the talents, 
and the difcredit of employing them in this 
manner. It feems abfurd at firft fight 'that wa 
Ihould defpife their perfons , and yet reward their 
talents with the moft profufe liberality.! While 
we do the one, however, we muft of neceffity do 
the other. Should the public opinion or’ pre- 
judice ever alter with regard to fuch occupa- 
tions, their pecuniary recompence would quickly 
diminifli. More people would apply to them j 
and the competition would quickly reduce the 
price of their labor. Such talents , though' far 
from being common , are by no means fo rare as 
IS’ imagined. Many people poffefs them- in great 
perfeifiion , who difdain to make this ufe of 
them f and many more are Capable of acquiring 
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them , if any thing could be made honorably by 
them. 

Tlie over -weening conceit which the greater 
part of men have of their own abilities, is an 
ancient evil remarked by the philofophers and 
moraliftg of all ages. Their abfurd prefumption in 
their own good fortune , has been lefs taken notice 
of. It is, however, ifpofhble, ftill more univerfal. 
There is no man living who, when in tolerable 
health and fpirits, has not fome lhare of it. The 
chance of gain is by every mail more or lefs over- 
valued, and the chance of lofs is by mod men under- 
valued, and by fcarce any man, who is in tolerable 
health and fpirits, valued more than it is worth. 

That the chance of gain is naturally over- 
valued, we may learn from the univerfal fuccefs 
of lotteries. 1 he world neither ever faw , nor 
ever will fee, a perfedly fair lottery; or one in 
which the whole gain compenfated the whole 
lofs; becaufe the undertaker could make nothing 
by it. In the date lotteries the tickets are really 
not worth the price which is paid by the original 
fubfcribers , and yet commonly fell in the market 
for twenty , thirty, andfometimes forty per cent, 
advance. The vain hope of gaining fome of tha 
great prizes is the foie caufe of this demand. 
The fobered people fcarce look upon it as a folly 
to pay a fmall fum for the chance of gaining ten 
or twenty thoufand pounds; though they know 
that even that fmall fum is perhaps twenty 
or thirty --.per cent, more than the chance is 
worth. In a lott^ in which no prize exceeded 
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tv,enty pouiids, though in other refpedis it ap- 
pro iched much pearer to a perfedUy fair one than 
tl;c common ftate lotteries, there would not be the 

lame demand for tickets. In order to have a 

* 

.better chance for fome of the great prizes, fome 
people purchafe feveral tickets, and others , fmall 
Ihares in a ftill greater number. There is not, 
hovvever,amorecertain propofition in mathematics, 
than that the more tickets you adventure upon, 
the more like you are to be a lofer. Adventure 
uj-on all the tickets in the lottery , and you lofe 
for certain , and the greater the number of your 
tickets the nearer you approach to this certainty. 

That the chance of lofs is frequently under- 
valued , and fcarce ever valued more than it ia 
worth, we may learn from the very moderate 
profit of enfurers. In order to make enfurance, 
either from fire or fea-rifk. , a trade at all , the 
' common premiun muft be fufficient to. compen- 
fate the common lolles, to pay the expenfe of 
management, and to afford fuch a profit aa 
might have been drawn from an equal capital 
employed in any common trade. The perfon 
who pays no more than this, evidently pays no* 
more than the real value of the rifk , or the loweft 
price at which he can reafonably expedf to 
enfure it. But though many people have made 
a little money by enfurance; very few have made 
a great fortune ; and from this confideration 
alone, it feems evident enough, that the ordinary 
balance of profit and lofs is not more advantage- 
ous in this, than in other common trades by 
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which fo many people make fortunes. Moderate i • 
however, as the premium of enfurance commonly 
is , many people defpife the rifk too much to care 
to pay it. Taking the whole kingdom at an 
average, nineteen boufes in twenty, or rather 
perhaps ninety-nine in hundred, are not enfured 
from fire. Sea-rifk is more alarming to the greater 
part of people, and the proportion of fliips enfured 
to thofe not enfured is much greater. Many fail , 
however, at all feafons , and even in time of war, 
without any enfurance, This may fometimes per- 
haps be done without any imprudence. When a 
great company, or even a great merchant, has 
twenty or thirty Ihips at fea, theymay, as it were, 
enfnre one another. The premium faved upon 
them all, may more than compenfate-fuch Ioffes as 
they are likely to meet with in thecommon courfe 
of chances. The negle£l ofenforance upon fliip- 
ping, however, in the fame manner as upon houfes, 
is, in moft cafes, the effect of nofuch nice calculation, 
but of mere thoughtlefs raihnefs andprefumptuous 
contempt of the rifk. 

The contempt of rifk and the prefumptuous 
hope of fuccefs, are in no period of life more 
a£five than at the age at which young people 
chufe their profeffions. How little the fear of 
misfortune is then capable of balancing the hope 
of good luck , appears ftill more evidently in the 
readinefs of the common people to inlifiasfoldiers, 
or to go to fea, than in the eagernefs of thofe of 
better faflnon to enter into what are called th© 
liberal profeffions. 
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What a common foldier may lofe ia obvious 
enough. Without regarding, the danger, however, 
young volunteers never inlih fo readily as at the 
beginning of a new war;^ and though they have 
fcarce any chance of preferment, they figure tp 
themfeives, in theii#youthful fancies, a thoufand 
occafions of acquiring honor and difiindion which 
never occur. Thefe romantic hopes make the 
whole price of their blood. Their pay is lefs than 
that of common laborers, and in a^ual fervice their 
fatigues are much greater. 

The lottery of the fea is not altogether fo dif- 
advantageous as that of the army. The fon of a 
creditable laborer or artificer may frequently go 
to fea with his father’s confent; but if he inlifls as 
a foldier, it is always without it Other people 
fee fome chance of his making fomething by the 
~ one trade : nobody but himfelf fees any of his 
making any thing by the other. The great admiral 
is lefs the obje£f of public admiration than the 
great general, and the highefl fuccefs in the fea 
fervice promifes a lefs brilliant fortune and reputa- 
tion than equal fuccefs in the land. The fame 
difference runs through all the inferior degrees of 
preferment in both. By the rules of precedency 
a captain in the navy ranks with a colonel in the 
army : but he does not rank with him in the com- 
mon efiimation. As the great prizes in the lottery 
are lefs, tliefmaller onesmuft be more numerous. 
Common failors, therefore, more frequently get 
fome fortune and preferment than common foldiers; 
and the hope of thofe prizes is whaf principally 
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recommends the trade. Though their ikill and 
dexterity are much fuperior to that of almoft any 
artificers, and though their whole life is one con-* 
tinual fcehe of hardfliip and danger , yet for all 
this dexterity and Ikill, for all thofe hardfliip# 
and dangers, while they remalh in the condition of 
common failors, they receive fcarce any other 
recompence but the pleafure of exercifing the one 
and of furmounting the other.’ Their wages are not 
greater than thofe of common laborers at the port 
which regulates the price of feamen’s wages. As 
they are continually going from port to port, the 
monthly pay of thofe who fail from all the different 
ports of Great Britain , is more nearly upon a level 
than that of any other workmen in thofe different 
places ; and the rate of the port to and from which 
the greaieft number fail, that is the port of Lon- 
don , regulates that of all the reft. At London 
the wages of the greateft part of the different 
claffes of workmen are about double thofe of the 
fame claffes at Edinburgh. But the failors who fail 
from the port of London feldom earn above three 
or four Ihillings a month more than thofe who 
fail from the port of Leith , and the difference is 
frequently not fo great. In time of peace, and 
In the merchant fervice , the London price is firom 
a guinea to about feven-arid-twenty (hillings the 
calendar month. A common laborer in London, 
at the rate of nine or ten fliillings a week , may 
earn in the calendar month from forty to five- 
and-forty Ihillings. The failor , indeed, over 
and above his pay , Is fupplied with provifions. 
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Their value, however, may not perhaps always ex- 
ceed the difference between his pay andthat of the 
common laborer ; and though it fometimes fhould, 
the excefs will not be clear gain to the failor, 
becaufe he cannot fljare it with his wife and family, 
whom he muff maintain out of his wages at home. 

The dangers and hair-breadth efcapes of a life 
of adventures , inffead of diflieartening young 
people, feem frequently to recommend a trade 
to them. A tender mother , among the inferior 
ranks of people, is often afraid to fend her fon to 
fchool at a fea-port town , lelt the fight of the 
Ihips and’ the converfation and adventures of the 
failors Ihould entice him to go to fea. The dif- 
tant profpefl of hazards, from which we can hope 
to extricate ourfelves by courage and addrefs, is 
not difagreeable to us, and does not raife the 
wages of labor in any employment. It is other- 
wife with thofe in which courage and addrefs can 
be of no avail. In trades which are known^to be 
very nnwholefome, the wages of labor are always 
remarkably high. Unvvholefomenefs is, a fpecies 
of difagreeablenefs , and its effe£Is upon the wages 
of labor are to be ranked under that general head. 

In all the different employments of ffock, the 
ordinary rate of profit varies more orlefs with the 
certainty or uncertainty of the returns. Thefe 
are in general lefs uncertain in the inland t|ian in. 
the foreign trade, and in fome branches of foreign 
trade tlian in others; in the trade to North 
America , for example, than in that to Jamaica. 
The ordinary rate of profit always itfes more oc 
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lef? with the rifk. It does not, however, feem to 
rife in proportion to it, or fo as to compenfate it 
completely. Bankruptirs are moA frequent in 
the moA hazardous trades. The moA hazardous 
of all trades, that of a fmuggler, though when 
the adventure fucceeds it is likewife the moA 
profitable, is the infallible road to bankruptcy. 
The prelumptuous hope of fuccefs Teems to 
here as upon all other occafions , and to entice fo 
many adventurers into thofe hazardous trades, 
that their competition reduces their profit below 
what is fufficient to compenfate the rifk. To 
compenfate it completely , the common returns 
ought, over and above the ordinary profits of 
Aock, not only to make up for all occafional lodes, 
but to afford a furplus profit to the adventurers 
of the fame nature with the profit of enfurers. 
But if the common returns were fufficient for 
all this , bankruptcies would not be more frequent 
in thefe than in other trades. 

Of the five circumAances , therefore , which 
vary the wages of labor, two only aife£l the 
profits of Aock ; the agreeablenefo or difagree- 
ablenefs of the bufinefs, and the rifk or fecurity 
with which it is attended. In point of agree- 
ablenefs or difagreeab/enefs , there is little or no 
difference in the far greater part of the different 
employments of Aock; but a great deal in thofe 
of labor ; and the ordinary profit of Aock , 
though it rifes with the rifk, does not always 
feem to rife in proportion to it. It fbould fol- 
low from all this , that | in the fame fociety or 
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neighbourhood, the average and ordinary rates 
of profit in the different employments of ftock 
Ihould be more nearly upon a level than the 
pecuniary wages of the different forts of labor. 
They are fo accordingly. The difference be- 
tween the earnings of a common laborer and 
thofe of a well employed lawyer or phyfician , is 
evidently much greater, than that, between the 
ordinary profits in any two different branches of 
trade. The apparent difference , befides , in the 
profits of different trades , is generally a deception 
arifing from our not always diftinguifhing what 
ought to be confideretj as wages , from what 
ought to be confidered as profit. 

Apothecaries profit is become a bye-word, 
denoting fomething uncommonly extravagant. 
This great apparent profit , however , is fre- 
quently no more than the reafonable wages of 
labor. The fkill of an apothecary is a much 
nicer and more delicate matter than that of any 
artificer whatever ; and the truft which is rept^ed 
in him is of much greater importance. He is 
the phyfician of the poor in all cafes, and of the 
rich when the diftrefs or danger is not very great. 
His reward , therefore ought to be fuitable to 
his Ikill and his truft , and it arifes generally 
from the price at which he fells his drugs. But 
the whole drugs which the beft employed apo- 
thecary, in a large market town , will fell in a year, 
may not perhaps coft hith above thirty or forty 
pounds. Though he ihould fell them , therefore , 
for three or four hundred , or at a thoufand 
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per cent, profit, this may frequently hp no more 
than the reafunable wages of his labor charged , in 
the only way in which he can charge them, upon the 
price of his drugs. The greater part of the apparent 
profit is real wages difguifed in the garb of profit. 

In a fmall fea-port town, a little grocer will 
make forty or fifty per cent, upon a ftock of a 
fingle hundred pounds , while a confiderable 
wholefile merchant in the fame place will fcarce 
make eight or ten per cent, upon a ftock of ten 
thoufand. The trade of the grocer may be ne- 
celTiry for the conveniency of the inhabitants, 
and the narrowtiefs of the market may nor admit 
the employment of a larger capital in the bufi- 
nefs. The man, however, muft not only live 
by his trade , but live by it fuitably to the quali- 
ficafions which it requires. Befides poflefling a 
little capital , he muft be able to read , write, and 
account, and muft be a tolerable judge too of, 
perhaps , fifty or fixty different forts of goods, 
their prices , qualities , and the markets where 
they are to be had cheapeft. He muft have all 
the knowledge, in Ihort, that is neceffary for a 
great merchant, which nothing hinders him from 
becoming but the want of a fufficient capital. 
Thirty or forty pounds a year cannot be con- 
fidered as too great a recoihpence for the labor 
of a perfon fo accompliflied. Dedn£l this from 
the feemingly great profits of his capital , and little 
more will remain, perhaps, than the ordinary 
profits of ftock. The greater part of the ap»- 
parent profit is , in this cafe too y real wages. 
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The difference between the apparent profit of 
the rerail and that of the wholefile trade , is much 
lefs in the capital than in fmall towns and coun- 
try villages. Where ten thoufand pounds can be 
employed in the grocery trade , the wages of the 
grocer’s labor make but a very trifling addition to 
the real profits ol fo great a flock. The apparent 
profits of the wealthy retailer, therefore, are there 
more nearly upon a level with thofe of the wholefale 
merchant. It is upon this account that goods fold 
by retail are generally as cheap and frequently 
much cheaper in the capital than in fmall towns 
and country villages. Grocery goods, for example, 
are generally much cheaper; bread and butcher’s 
meat frequently as cheap. It ccfts no more to 
bring grocery goods to the great town than to the 
country village; but it cofls a great deal more to 
bring corn and cattle , as the greater part of them 
muft be brought from a much greater diflance. 
The prime coft of grocery goods, therefore, be- 
ing the fame in both places, they are cheapelt 
where the leaft profit is charged upon them. 
The prime coft of bread and butcher’s- meat is 
greater in the great town than in the country 
village; and though the profit is lefs, therefore 
they are not always cheaper there , but often 
equally cheap. In fuch articles as bread and but- 
cher’s meat, the fame caufe , which diminiflies 
apparent profit, increafes prime coft. The extent 
of the market, by giving employment to greater 
flocks, diminiflies apparent profit; but by requi- 
ring fupplies from a greater diflance , it increafes 
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prime coft. This diminution of the one and 
increafe.of the other feem, in moft cafes, nearly 
. to counter-balance one another ; which is pro- 
bably tlie reafon that, though the prices of corn 
and cattle are commonly very different in dif» 
ferent parts of the kingdom , diofe of bread and 
butcher’s -meat are generally very nearly the fame 
through the greater part of it. 

Though the profits of flock both in the whole- 
fale and retail trade are generally lefs in the capital 
than in fmall towns and country villages , yet 
great fortunes are frequently acquired from fmall 
beginnings in the former, and fcarce ever in the 
latter. In fmall towns and country villages, on 
account of the narrownefs of the market , trade 
cannot always be extended as flock extends. In' 
fuch places , therefore , though the rate of a 
particular perfon’s profits may be very high , the 
fum or amount of them can never be very great, 
nor confequently that of his annual accumulation. 
In great towns, on the contrary, trade can be 
extended as Aock increafes, and the credit of a' 
frugal and thriving man increafes much fafter than 
his ftock. His trade is extended in proportion to 
the amount of both, and the fum or amount of 
his profits is in proportion to the extent of hia 
trade, and his annual accumulation in proportion 
to the amount of his profits. It feldom happens , 
however, that great fortunes are made even in 
great towns by any one regular, eftablifhed, and 
well-known branch of bufinefs, but in confequence 
of a long life of induflry,, frugality i and attentioUr 
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Sudden fortunes , indeed , are fometimes made in 
fuch places by what is called the trade of fpecula- 
tion. The fpeculative merchant exercifes no one 
regular, eAabhlhed, or well-known branch of 
bufinefs. He is a corn merchant this year, and a 
wine merchant the next, and a fugar, tobacco, 
or tea merchant the year after. He enters into 
every trade when he forefees that it is likely ro be 
more than commonly profitable , and he quits it 
when he forefees that its profits are likely to return 
to the level of other trades. His profits and Ioffes, 
therefore , can bear no regular proportion to thofe 
of any one eftabliflied and well-known branch of 
bufinefs. A bold adventurer may fometimes ac- 
quire a confiderable fortune by two or three 
fiiccefsful fpeculations ; but is juft as likely to lofe 
one by two or three unfnccefsful ones. This trade 
can be carried on no where but in great towns. 
It is only in places of the moft extenfive commerce 
and rorrefpondence that the intelligence requilite 
for it can be had. 

The five circumftances above - mentioned , 
though they occafion confiderable inequalities in 
the wages of labor and profits of ftoqk, occafion 
none rn the whole of the advantages and diiad- 
vantages, real or imaginary, of the different em- 
ployments of either. The nature of thofe cir- 
cumftances is fuch , that they make up for a fmall 
pecuniary gain in fome , and counter balance a 
great one in others. 

'In order, liowever , that this equality may 
take place in the whole of their advantages or 
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difadvantages , three things are requifite even whei9 
there is the moft perfeft freedom. Firll, the em- 
ployments muft be well known and long eftab lifted 
in the neighbourhood; fecondly, they muft be in 
their ordinary, or what may be called their natural 
Hate; and, thirdly, they muft be the foie or prin- 
cipal employments of thofe who occupy them. 

Firft , this equality can take' place only in thofe 
employments which are well known, and have 
been long eftablifted in the neighbourhood- , 

Where all other circumftances are.) equal* 
wages are generally higher in new than in old 
(trades. When a projedor attempts to eftablift 
a new manufaflure, he muft at firft entice his 
workmen frorh other employments by higher 
wages than they can either earn in their own 
trades, or than the nature of his work would 
otherwife require, and a confiderable time muft 
pafs away before he can venture to reduce them 
to the common levd. Manufadures for which 
the demand arifes altogether from faftion*and 
fancy, are continually changing , and feldom laft 
long enough to be confidered as old eftablifted 
manufadlur^. Thofe, on the contrary, for 
which the demand arifes chiefly from ufe or ne- 
ceflity, are lefs liable to change, and the fame 
form or fabric may continue in demand for 
whole centuries together. The wages of labor 
therefore, are likely to be higher in manufaflures 
of the former, than in thofe of the latter kind. 
Birmingham deals chiefly in manufaflures of the 
former kind; Sheffield in thofe of the latter; 

and 
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and the wages of labor in thofe two different 
places, are faid to be fuitable to this difference in 
the nature of their mannfaifures. 

, Theeftablifliment ofany new manufa£fure,ofany 
new branch of commerce , or of any new practice 
in agriculture, is always a fpeculation, from which 
the projedlorpromifeshimfelf extraordinary profits. 
Thtfe profits fometimes are very great and fome- 
times, more frequently , perhaps, they are quite 
otherwife; but in general they bear no regular pro- 
portion to thofe ofother old trades in the neighbour- 
hood. If theprojedi fucceeds, they are commonly at 
hrfl very high. When the trade or pradfice becomes 
thoroughly eftabliflied and well known, the compe- 
tition reduces them to the level of other trades. 

Secondly , This equality in the whole of the 
advantages and difadvantages of the different 
employments of labor and ffock , can take place 
only in the ordinary, or what may be called the 
natural ftate of thofe employments. 

The demand for almoft every different fpecies 
of labor, is fometimes greater and fometimes 
lefs than ufual. In the one cafe the advantages 
of the employment rife above , iri the other they 
fell below the common level. The demand for 
country labor is greater at hay-time and harveft, 
than during the greater part of the year ; and 
wages rife with the demand. In time of war, 
when forty or fifty thoufand failors are forced 
from the merchant fervice into that of the king, 
the ‘demand for failors to merchant fliips necef- 
ferily rifes with their fcarcity , - and tjieir wages 
W, of N. ,1. la 
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upon fuch occafions commonly rife from a guinea 
and feven-and-twenty {hillings^ to forty fliillings 
and three pounds a month. In a decaying ma- 
nufaflure, on the contrary, many ^vorkmen, rather 
than quit their old trade, are contented with fmaller 
wages than would otherwife be fuitable to the 
nature of their employment. 

The profits of flock vary with the price of the 
I commodities in which it is employed. As the price of 
any commodity rifes above the ordinary or average 
rate, the profits of at leail fume part of the Aock 
that isemployed in bringing it to market, rife above 
their proper level, and as it falls they fink below 
it. All commodities are more or lefs liable to 
variations of price, but fome are much more fo than 
others. In all commodities which are produced by 
human induftry, the quantity ofinduflry annually 
employed is neceffarily regulated by the annual 
demand, in fuch a manner that the average annual 
produce may , as nearly as poflible , be equal to 
^he average annual confumption. In fome em- 
ployments, it has already been obferved, the 
fame quantity of induftry will always produce 
the fame, or very nearly the fame quantity of 
commodities. In the linen or woollen manu- 
fadlures, for example, the fame number of hands 
will annually work up very nearly the fame 
quantity of linen and woollen cloth. The varia- 
tions in the market price of fuch commodities, 
therefore, can arife only from fome accidental 
variation in the demand. A public mourning 
raiies the price of black cloth. Rut as the demand 
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for moft forts of plain linen and woollen cloth is 
pretty uniform , fo is likewife the price. Bat 
there are other employments in which the fame 
quantity of induftry will not always produce the 
fame quantity of commodities. The fame quantity 
of induftry, for example, will in different years ^ 
produce very different quantities of corn, wine, 
hops , fugar , tobacco , &c. The price of fuch 
commodities, therefore, varies not only with the 
variations of demand, but with the much greater 
and more frequent variations of quantity, and is 
confequently extremely fluiluating. But the profit 
of fome of the dealers muft neceffarily flufluate 
with the price of the commodities. The operations 
ofthefpeculativemerchantare principally employed 
about fuch commodities. He endeavours to buy 
them up when he forefees that their price is likely to 
rife , and to fell them when it is likely to fall. 

Thirdly, This equality in the whole of the 
advantages and difadvantages of the different em- 
ployments of labor and ftock, can take place 
only in fuch as are the foie or principal employ- 
ments of thofe who occupy them. 

When a perfon derives his fubfiftence from 
one employment, which does not occupy the 
greater part of his time ; in the intervals of his 
leifure he is often willing to work at another for 
lefs wages than would otherwife fuit the nature of 
the employment; 

' There ftill fubfifts in many parts of Scotland 
a fet of people called Cotters or Cottagers, 
though they were more frequent fome years ago 
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than they are now. They are a fort of ont- 
fervants of the landlords and farmers. The ufual 
reward which they receive from their mafters is a 
houfe , a fmall garden for pot-herbs , as much 
grafs as will feed a cow, and, perhaps, an acre 
or two of bad arable land. When their mafter has 
occafion for their labor, he gives them , befides 
two pecks of oatmeal a week, w'orth about fixteen 
pence flerling. During a great part of the year he 
has little or no occafion for their labor, and the 
cultivation of their own little pofTefTion is not 
fiiflicient to occupy the time which is left at their 
own difpofal. When fuch occupiers were more 
numerous than they are at prefent, they are faid 
to have been willing to give their fpare time for a 
very fmall recompence to any body, and to have 
wrought for lefs ^vages than other laborers. In 
ancient times they feem to have been common all 
over Europe. In countries ill cultivated and worfe 
inhabited , the greater part of landlords and farm- 
ers could not otherwife provide themfelves with 
the extraordinary number of hands, which country 
labor requires at certain feafons. The daily or 
weekly recompence which fuch laborers occafionally 
received from their maflers, was evidently not the 
whole price of their labor. Their fmall tenement, 
made a confiderable part of it. This daily or 
weekly recompence, however, feems to have been 
confidered as the whole of it, by many writers 
who have colle£fed the prices of labor an d provifions 
in ancient times , and who have taken pleafure in 
reprefen ting both as wonderfully low. 
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The produce of fuch labor comes frequently 
cheapen- to market than would other-wife be fuit- 
able to its nature. Stockings in many parts of 
Scotland are knit much cheaper than they can 
any-where be wrought upon the loom. They are 
the work of fervants and laborers, who derive 
the principal part of their fubfiflence from fome 
other employment. More than, a thoufand pair 
of Shetland ftockings are annually imported into. 
Eeith, of which the price is from five pence to. 
feven pence a pair. At Learwick, the finall capital 
of the Shetland iflands ten pence a day, I have; 
been affured, is a common price of common labor./ 

In the fame iflands they knit worftodi ftockings to. 

* the value of a guinea a pair and upwards. 

The fpinning * of linen yarn is carried on in 
Scotland nearly in the fame way as the knitting 
of ftockings, by fervants^ who are chiefly hired- 
for other purpofes. They earn but a very fcanty- 
fubfiflence, who endeavour to get their whole/ 
livelihood by ei^er of thofe trades. In mofl parts,- 
. of Scotland flie is a good fpinner who can earn; 
twenty pence a week. 

In opulent countries the market is generally, 
fo extenfiye, that any one trade is fufficient to, 
employ the whole labor and flock, of thofe who. ^ 
occupy it. Inflances of people’s living by one,- 
employment, and at the fame time deriving fome- 
little advantage from another, occur chiefly in. 
poor countries. The following, inftance, how-, 
ever, of fomething of the fame, kind is to be^ 
found in the capital of a very rich one.; Ther^ 
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is no city in Europe, I believe, in which houfe- 
rent is dearer than in London , and yet 1 know 
no capital in which a furnilhed apartment can be 
hired fo cheap. Lodging is not only much cheaper 
in London than in Paris; it is much cheaper than 
in Edinburgh of the fame degree of goodnefs; 
and what may feem extraordinary, the dearnefs 
of houfe - rent is the caufe of the cheapnefs of 
lodging. The dearnefs of houfe - rent in London 
arifes , not only from thofe caufes which render 
it dear in all great capitals, the dearnefs of labor, 
the dearnefs of all the materials of building, which.- 
muft generally be brought from a great diftance, 
and above all the dearnefs of ground-rent, every 
landlord afling the part of a monopolift , and fre- 
quently exa£hng a higher rent for a Angle acre of' 
bad land in a town, than can be had for a hundred 
of the beft in the country; but it arifes in.part from, 
the peculiar manners and cuftoms of the people, 
which oblige every maAer of a family to hire a, 
whole houfe from top to bottom. A dwelling- 
houfe in England means every thing that is con- 
tained under the fame roof. In France, Scot- 
land, and many other parts of Europe, it fre- 
quently means no more than a Angle Aory. \ 
tradefman in London is obliged to hire a whole 
houfe in that part of the town where his cuAom- 
ers live. His Aiop is upon the ground -floor, 
and he and his family fleep in, "the garret; and 
he endeavours to pay a part of his houfe-rent by 
letting the two middle Aories to lodgers. He 
expels to maintain his family by his trade, and 
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not by his lodgers. Whereas , at Paris and Edin- 
burgh, the people who let lodgihgs, have com- 
monly no other means of fubfiflence; and the 
price of the lodging mull pay, not only the rent 
of the houfe, but the whole expenfe of the family* 

PART II. 

Inequalities occajioned by ihe Policy of Europe^ 

Such are the inequalities in the whole of th6 
advantages and difadvantages of the different em- 
ployments of labor and flock,, which the defe£l of 
any of the three requifites above-mentioned mull 
occafion, even where there is the moft perfeft 
liberty. But the policy of Europe, by not leaving 
things at perfect liberty, occafions other inequalities- 
of much greater importance. 

It does this chiefly in the three following ways. 
Firft, by reftraining the competition in fome 
employments to a fmaller number than would 
otherwife be difpofed toenterinto them ; fecondly, 
by increafing it in others beyond what it naturally 
would be; and, thirdly, by obftru£ling the free- 
circulation of labor and flock, both from employ-, 
ment to employment and from place to place. 

Firft, The policy of Europe occaftons a very, 
important inequality in the whole of the advan- 
tages and difadvantages of the different employ-- 
raents of labor and flock , by reftraining 
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competition in fome employments to a fmaller 
number than might othervvife be clifpofed to enter 
into them. 

The exclufive privileges of corporations are the 
principal means it makes ufe of for this purppfe. 

The exclufive privilege of an incorporated 
trade neceffarily reftrains the competition, in the 
town where it is eftablilhed , to thofe who are free 
of the trade. To have ferved an apprenticefliip 
in the town , under a mafler properly qualified, 
is commonly the neceffary requifite for obtaining 
this freedom. The bye-laws of the corporation 
regulate fometimes the number of apprentices 
which any matter is allowed to have , and almott 
always the number of years which each apprentice 
is obliged to ferve. The intention of both regu- 
lations is to rettrain the competition to a much 
fmaller number than might otherwife be dif* 
pofed to enter into the trade. The limitation of 
the number of apprentices rettrains it dire£lly, 
A long term of apprenticefliip rettrains it more 
indireflly, but as effeflually , by increaling th^ 
expenfe of education. 

In Sheffield no matter cutler can have more 
than one apprentice at a time, by a bye-law of 
the corporation. In Norfolk and Norwich .no 
matter weaver can have more than two appren- 
tices, under pain of forfeiting five pounds a 
month to the king. No matter hatter can have 
more than two apprentices any-where in Eng- 
land , or in the Englilh plantations under pain 
of forfeiting five pounds^ a month , half tp the. 
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king, and half to him who fliall fue in any court 
of record. Both thefe regulations, though they 
have been confirmed by a public law of the king- 
dom , are evidently di^lated by the fame corpora- 
tion fpirit which enadled the bye-law of Sheffield. 
The filk weavers in London had fcarce been in-^ 
corporated a year when they enabled a bye-law, 
reftrainingany maAer from having more than two . 
apprentices at a time. It required a particular a£l 
of parliament to refcind this bye-law. 

Seven years feem anciently to have been , all 
over Europe , the ufual term eAabliflied for the 
duration of apprenticelliips in the greater part of 
incorporated trades. All fuch incorporations 
were anciently called univerfities ; which indeed 
is the proper Latin name for any incorporation, 
whatever. The univerfity of fmiths, the uni- 
verfity of taylors, &c. are expreffions which we 
commonly meet with in the old charters of an- 
cient towns. When thofe particular incorpora- 
tions which are now peculiarly called univer- 
fities were firA eAabliflied , the term of years 
which it was neceAary to Audy in order to ob- 
tain the degree of maAer of arts , appears evi- 
dently to have been copied from the term of 
apprenticefliip in common trades , of which the 
incorporations were much more ancient. As to 
have wrought feven years under a maAer pro- 
perly qualified , was neceflary , in order to entitle 
any perfon to become a maAer , and to have him- 
felf apprentices in a common trade j fo to have 
ftudied feven years under a maAer properly 
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qualified, was neceffary to entitle him to become 
a mailer, teacher, or doflor (words anciently 
fynonymous ) in the liberal arts , and to have 
fcholars or apprentices (words likewife originally 
fynonymous) to ftudy under him. 

By the 5th of Elizabeth , commonly called the 
Statute of Apprenticelbip, it was enadled , that na 
* perfon fliould for the future exercife any trade,, 
craft , or myftery at that time exercifed in Eng- 
land , unlefs he had previoufly fetved to it an. 
apprenticefliip of feven years at leaft; and what 
before had been the bye-law of many particular 
corporations , became in England the general and 
public law of all trades carried on in market towns. 
For though the words of the ftatute are very 
general , and feem plainly to include the whole 
kingdom, by interpretation its operation has been 
limited to market towns, it having been held that 
in country villages a perfon may exercife feveral 
different tradea, though he has not ferved a feven 
years apprenticefiiip to each , they being necelTary 
for the conveniency of the inhabitants , and the 
number of people frequently not being fufficient 
to fupply each with a particular fet of hands. 

By a llrid interpretation of the words too the 
operation of this ftatute has been limited to thofe 
trades which were eftablillied in England before 
the 5th of Elixibeth , and has never been ex- 
tended to fuch as have been introduced iince that 
time. This limitation has given occafion to fe- 
veral diftinfliotis which , confidered as rules of 
police, appear as foolilh as can well be imagined. 
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It has been adjudged^ for example, that a coach- 
maker can neither himfelf make nor employ jour- 
neymen to make his coach-wheels , but muft buy 
them of a mailer wheel-wright ; this latter trade 
having been exercifed in England before the 5 th of 
Elizabeth. But a wheel-wright, though he has 
never ferved an apprenticefliip to a coach-maker, 
may either himfelf make or employjourneymen to 
make coaches ; the trade of a coach-maker not 
being within the ftatute, becaufe not exercifed ii» 
England at the time when it was made. The 
manufaflures of Manchefter , Birmingham , and 
Wolverhampton, are many of them , upon this 
account , not within the ftatute ; not having been 
exercifed in England before the 5 th of Elizabeth, 

In France, the duration of apprenticefliips is 
different in different towns and in different trades.' 
In Paris , five years is the term required in a great 
number ; but before any perforf can be qualified 
to exercife the trade as a mailer , he muft , in 
many of them , ferve five years more as a jour- 
neyman. During this latter term he is called the 
companion of his mailer, and the term itfelf is 
called his companionfliip. 

In Scotland there is no general law which re-» 
gulates univerfally the duration of apprentice-' 
fhips. The term is different in different corpo-; 
rations. Where it is long , a part of it may 
generally be redeemed by paying a fmall fine. 
In moll towns too a very fmall fine is fufficient 
to purchafe thefreedom of any corporatibn. The 
weavers of linen and hempen cloth, the princtpai 
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inannfa6lare8 of the country , as well as all othes 
artificers fubfervient to them, wheel-makers, reel- 
makers, &c. may exercife their trades in an^^ towa 
corporate without paying any fine. In all towns 
corporate ‘ all perfons are free to fell butcher’s- 
meat upon any lawful day of the week. Three 
years is in Scotland a common term of appren- 
ticefhip, even in fome very nice trades ; and ia 
general I know of no country in Europe in which 
corporation laws are fo little opprefTive. 

The property which every man has in his own 
labor, as it is the original foundation of all other 
property, fo.it is the moft facred and inviolable. 
The patrimony of a poor man lies in the Arength 
and dexterity of his hands; and to hinder him, 
from employing this Arength and dexterity in 
what manner he thinks proper without injury to. 
his neighbour, is a plain violation of this moA 
{acred property. ' It is a manifeA encroachment 
upon the juA liberty both of the workman, and of 
thofe who might be difpofed to employ him. As 
it hinders the one from working at what he thinks 
proper, fo it hinders the others from employing 
whom they think proper. To judge whether he. 
is fit to be employed, may furely be truAed to 
the difcretion of the employers whofe intereA it 
fo much concerns. The affe61ed anxiety of the 
law-giver leA they Aiould employ an improper 
perfon, is evidently as impertinent as it is oppreAive. 

The inAitution of long apprenticefliips can give 
no fecurity that infuAicient workmanlhip Aiall not 
frequently be expofed to public fale. When thisL- 
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is Hone it is generally the effefl of fraud, and not 
of inability ; and the longeft apprenticefliip can 
give no fecurity againft fraud. Quite different 
regulations are neceffary to prevent this abufe. The 
flerling mark upon plate, and the Aamps upon 
linen and woollen cloth, give the purchafer much 
greater fecurity than any ftatute ofapprenticelhip. 
He generally looks at thefe, but never thinks it 
Worthwhile to inquire whether the workman had 
ferved a feven years apprenticefliip. 

The inftitution of long apprenticefhips has. 
no tendency to form young people to induftry. 
A journeyman who works by the piece is likely 
to be induftrious , becaufe he derives a benefit 
from every exertion of his induflry. An ap- 
prentice is likely to be idle, and almoft always is 
fo , becaufe he has no immediate intereft to be 
otherwife. In the inferior * employments, the 
fweets of labor confift altogether in the fecom- 
pcnre of labor. They who are fooneft; in a 
condition to enjoy the fweets of it, are likely, 
fooneft to conceive a relifli for it, and to acquire 
the early habit of induftry. A young man na- 
turally conceives an averfion to labor, when for 
a long time he receives no benefit from it. The 
boys who are put out apprentices from public 
charities are generally bosind for more than the 
ufnal number of years, and they generally turn out 
very idle and worthlefs. - 

Apprenticefliips were altogether unknown to 
the ancients. The reciprocal duties of mafter and 
apprentice make a conliderable article in every. 
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modern code. The Roman law is perfeilly fllent 
with regard to them. I know no Greek or Latin 
word (I might venture, I believe, to affert that 
there is none) which exprelTes the idea we now 
annex to the word Apprenticfe , a fervant bound 
to work at a particular trade for the benefit of a 
niafter, during a term of years, upon condition 
that the mafter /hall teach him that trade. 

- Long apprenticelhips’ are altogether unnecef- 
fary. The arts,, which are much fuperior to 
common trades, fuch as thofe of making clocks 
and watches, contain no fuch myftery as to re- 
quire a long courfe of inftruflion. The firft 
invention of fuch beautiful machines , indeed , 
and even that of fome of the inftrnments em<- 
ployed in making them , muft, no doubt, have 
been the work of deep thought and long lime , 
and mayjuftly be confidered as among the hap- 
piert efforts of human ingenuity. But when 
both have been fairly invented and are well un- 
derftood , to explain to any young man , in the 
completeft manner, how to apply the inftru- 
ments and how to conltruiT the machines , can- 
hot well require more than the leflons of a few 
Weeks: perhaps thofe of a few days might be 
fufficient. In the common mechanic trades, thofe 
of a few days might cettainly be fufficient. The 
dexterity of hand, indeed, even in common trades, 
cannot be acquired without much pra£fice and 
experience. But a young man would prafUfe 
with much more diligence and attention if 
from the beginning he wrought as a journeyman. 
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Leing paid in proportion to the little work which 
he could execnte, and paying in his turn for the 
materials which he might fometimes fpoil through 
awkwardnefs and inexperience. His education 
'would generally in this way be more efFeflual, 
and always lefs tedious and expenfive. The mafter, 
indeed , would be a lofer. He would lofe all the 
wages of the apprentice, which he now faves, for 
feven years together. In the end , perhaps , the 
apprentice himfelf would be a lofer. In a trade 
fo eafily learnt he would have more competitors^ 
and his wages , when he came to be a complete 
workman, would be much lefs than at prefent. 
The fame increafe of competition would reduce 
the profits of the mailers as well as the wages of 
the workmen. The trades, the crafts, themylleries, 
would all be lofers. But the public would be a 
gainer, the work of all artificers coming in this 
way much cheaper to market. 

It is to prevent this redu£lion of price, and 
consequently of wages and profit , by reflraining 
that free competition which would moft certainly 
occafion it , that all corporations , and the greater 
part of corporation laws , have been eftabliihed. 
In order to eredl a corporation, no other authority 
in , ancient times was requifite in many parts of 
Eur,ope , but that of the town corporate in 
which it was eftabliflied. In England, indeed, 
a charter from the king was likewife necelfary. 
But this prerogative of the crown feems to have 
been referved rather for extorting money from 
the fubjed, than for the defence of the cotnmon 
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liberty againft fnch oppreffive monopolies. Upon 
paying a fine to the king , the charter feems ge- 
nerally to have been readily granted; and when 
any particular clafs of artificers or traders thought 
proper to a6f as a corporation without a charter, 
fuch adulterine guilds , as they were called, were 
not always disfranchifed upon that account , but 
obliged to fine annually to“ the king for permiffion 
to exercife their ufurped privileges*. The imme- 
diate infpeifion of all corporations, and of the 
bye -laws which they might think proper to ena£f 
for their own government, belonged to the town' 
corporate in which they were eftabliflied ; and 
whatever difciplin'e was exercifed over them , pro- 
ceeded commonly , not from the king, but from 
that greater incorporation of which thofe fubordi- 
nate ones were only parts or members. 

The government of towns corporate was alto- 
gether in the hands of traders and artificers; and 
it was the manifefl int^reft of every particular 
clafs of them, to prevent the market from being 
over-flocked, as they commonly exprefs it, with 
their own particular fpecies of induflry; which 
is in reality to keep it always under - flocked. 
Each clafs was eager to eflablifh regulations 
proper for* this purpofe, and, provided it was al- 
lowed to do fo , was willing to confent that every- 
other clafs (hould do the fame. In confequence 
of fuch regulations , indeed , each clafs was 
obliged to buy the goods tfiey had occafion for 

' * $ee Madox Finna Burgi , p. 26 , &c. . ; t 

from 
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from every other witliin the town , fomewhat clearet 
than they otherwife might have done. Butinrecoin- 
pence, they were enabled to fell their own juft as 
much dearer ; fo that fo far it was as broad as long j 
as they fay ; and in the dealings of the different 
claffes within the town with one another, none of 
them were lofers by thefe regulations. But in their 
dealings with thecountry they were all great gainers ; 
and in thefe latter dealings confifts the whole trade 
which fupports and enrifches every town. 

. Every town draws its whole fubfiftence, and 
all the materials of its induftry, from the country. 
It pays for thefe chiefly in two ways ; firft , by 
. fending back to the country a part of thofe rna- 
terials wrought up and manufa^lured ; in which 
cafe their price is augmented by the wages of 
the workmen , and the profits of their mafters of 
immediate employers : fecondly , by fending to 
it a part both of the rude and manufaflured pro- 
duce , either of other countries , or of diftant 
parts of the fame country , imported into the 
town ; in which cafe too the original price of 
thofe goods is augmented by the Avages of the 
Carriers or failors , and by the profits of the mer- 
chants who employ them. In what is gained 
upon the firft of thofe two branches of com- 
merce , confifts the advantage which the towit 
makes by its manufaflures ; in what is gained 
upon the fecond , the advantage of its inland and 
foreign trade. The wages of the workmen j and 
the profits of their different employers, make up’ 

. the whole of what is gained upon both. VVlMitevef 
W. of N. 1 . i3 - 
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regulations, therefore, tend to increafe thofe wage* 
and profits beyond what they otherwife would be , 
tend to enable the town to purchafe , with a 
fmaller quantity of its labor, the produce of a 
greater quantity of the labor of the country. They 
give the traders and artificers in tlie town an ad- 
vantage over the landlords, farmers, and laborers 
in the country , and break down that natural 
equality ^vhich would otherwife take place in the 
commerce which is carried on between them. The 
whole annual produce of the labor of the fociety 
is annually divided between thofe two different fets 
. of people. By means of thofe regulations a greater 
lhare of it is given to the inhabitants of the town 
than would otherwife fall to them ; and a le& to 
thofe of the country. 

The price which the town really pays for the 
provifions and materials annually imported into 
it, is ^he quantity of manufadlures and other 
goods annually exported from it. The dearer 
the latter are fold , the cheaper the former are 
•. bought. The indullry of the town becomes more, 
and that of the country lefs advantageous. 

That the induftry which is carried on in 
towns is, every-where in Europe, more advan- 
tageous than that which is carried on in the 
country, without entering into any very nice 
computations , we may fatisfy ourfelves by one 
very fimple and obvious obfervation. In every 
country of Europe we find, at leaft, a hundred 
people who have acquired great fortunes frotn 
linall beginnings by trade and manufadures', the 
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induftry which properly belongs to towns, for 
one who has done fo by that whicli properly be- 
longs to the country , the raifing of rude produce 
by the improvement and cultivation of land, 
Induftry, therefore , muft be better rewarded, the 
wages of labor and the profits of ftock mnft 
evidently be greater in the one fituation than in 
the other. But ftock and labor naturally feek 
the moft advantageous employment. They na- 
turally , therefore , refort as much as they can 
to the town, and defert tl^e country. 

The inhabitants of a town, being collefled 
into one place , can eafily combine together. 
The moft infignificant trades carried on in towns 
have accordingly, in fome place or other, been 
incorporated ; and even where they have never 
been incorporated, yet the corporation fphrit, the 
jealoufy of ftrangers , the averlion to take appren- 
tices , or to communicate the fecret of their 
trade, generally prevail in them, and often teach 
them, by voluntary affociations and agreements, 
to prevent that free competition which they can- 
not prohibit by bye-laws. The trades which 
employ but a fmall number of hands , run moft 
cafily into fuch combinations. Half a dozen wool- 
combers, perhaps, are neceffary to keep a thou- 
fand fpinners and weavers at work. By combining 
not to take apprentices they can not only engrofs 
the employment, but reduce the whole manu- 
fa£Iure into a fort of flavery to themfelves, and 
raife the price of their labor much above what is 
due to the nature of their work, 
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The inhabitants of the country, difperfed in 
dillant places , cannot eafily combine together. 
They have not only never been incorporated, but 
the corporation fpirit never has prevailed among 
them. No apprenticefliip has ever been thought 
neceflary to qualify for hufbandry, the great trade 
of the country. After what are called the fine arts 
and the liberal profeffions, however, there is per- 
haps no trade which requires fo great a variety of 
knowledge and experience. The innumerable 
volumes which have been written upon it in all 
languages , may fatisfy us , that among the wifeft 
and moft learned nations , it has never been re- 
garded as a matter very eafily nnderflood. And from 
all thofe volumes we lhall in vain attempt to colledl 
that knowledge of its various and complicated 
operations, which is commonly poffelTed even by 
the common farmer; how contemptuoufly foever 
the very contemptible authors of fome of them 
may fometimes affeil to fpeak of him. There is 
fcarce any common mechanic trade, on the con- 
trary , of which all the operations may not be as 
completely and diftinilly explained in a pamphlet 
of a very few pages, as it is poffible for words il- 
lufirated by figures to explain them. In the 
hiftory of the arts, now publifliing by the French 
academy of fciences, feveral of them are ac- 
tually explained in this manner. The direflion 
of operations, befides, which muft be varied with 
every change of the weather , as well as with many 
other accidents , requires much more judgment 
difcretion , than that of thofe which are always the 
fame or very nearly the fame. 
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Not only the art of the farmer, the general 
dire£lion of the operations of hulbandry, but many 
inferior branches of country labor require much 
more ftill and experience than the greater part of 
mechanic trades. The man who works upon brafs 
and iron , works with inftruments and upon ma- 
terials of which the temper is always the fame, or 
very nearly the fame. But the man who ploughs 
the ground with a team of horfes or pxen, works 
with inftruments of which the health, ftrength, 
and temper , are very different upon different 
occalions. The condition of the materials which 
he works upon too is as variable as that of the 
inflxuments which he works with , and both re- 
quire to be managed with much: judgment and 
difcretion. The common ploughthan^,' thqugh 
generally regarded as the pattern of ftupidity and 
ignorance , is feldom dcfeflive in .this, judgment 
and difcretion. He is lefs accuftomed j indeed, 
to focial .intercourCe than the mechanic who lives 
in" a town. His voice and language ard more un- 
couth and more difficult to be underftood by thofe 
who are not ufed to i them. His underRanding , 
however, being accuftomed to confider a’ greater 
variety of objefls , is generally much fuperior to 
.that of the other, whofe whole attention from mor- 
ning till night is com^monly occupied in performing 
one or two very fimple operations. How'much the 
lower ranks of peofile in the country iai«>really 
fuperior to thofe of the town, is well known to 
every man whom either bufinefs or curiofity has 
led to converfe much ^with both. In China and 
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IndoRan accordingly both the rank and the wages 
of country laborers are faid to be foperior to thofe 
of the greater part of aj-tificers-and manufadurers. 
They would probably be fo every where , if cor- * 
poration laws and the corporation fpirit did not 
prevent it. 

The fuperiority which the induftry of the 
towns has every where in Europe over that of the 
country , is /»ot altogether owing to corporations 
and corporation laws. It is fupported by many 
other regulations. The high duties upon foreign 
mariufa£iures and' upon all goods imported by 
alien merchants , all t^d to the fame purpofe. 
Corporation'laws enable the inhabitants of towns 
to raife their prices without fearing to be under- 
fold, by the free competition of their own coun- 
trymen. \ Thofe other regulations fecure them 
equally sjgainft that of foreigners. The enhance- 
nient of ptice occafioned by both is every-where 
finally paid: the landlords, farmers and' la- 

Iwrers of the country i wlio have feldom oppofed 
the eflabliflitrient of fuch’ monopolies. They hav’e 
commonly neither inclination nor fitnefs-to enter 
into combinations; and the clamor and fophiflry 
of merchants and manufailurers eafily perfuade 
them that the private interefl of a part , and of a 
fubordinate part of the fociety, is the general in- 
terefl of the whole. ' ' ’’ 

Ir> Great. Britain the fuperiority of the induAry 
-of the towtis ovcr that of the country, feems to 
have been greater formerly than in the prefent 
times. The wages of country labor approach nearer 
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to thofe of manufafluring labor, and the profits of 
flock employed in agricalture to thofe of trading 
and manufacturing flock, than they are faid to 
have done in the laft century, or in the beginning 
of the prefent. This change may be,rega|’ded as 
the neceflary , though very late confequence of the 
extraordinary encouragement given to the ii^qftry 
of the towns. The flock accumulated in tbem 
comes in time to be fo great , that it no longer 
be emfiloyed with the ancient profit .in that fpecies 
of induftry which is peculiar to then?. That in- 
duftry has its’ limits .like every .other and th^ 
increafe of flock, by increafing the competition , 
neceffarily reduces the 'profit. The lowering of 
profit in the town forces out flock to .the country, 
where , by creating a .new demand for country 
labor , it neceffarily rajfes its wages. It then 
fpreads itfelf, if L may fay fo, over the face of 
the land , and by being employed in agriculture, 
is in part reflored to^the country , at the expenfe 
of which , in a great meafure, it had originally 
been accumulated in the town. That every 
where in Europe the greateft improvements, of 
the country have been owing to fuch :Overflo%VT 
ings of the flock originally accumulated in the 
^owns, I lhall endeavour .tp, fliow hereafter ; and 
at the fame time to dempnflrate,, that though 
fome countries have- by this courfe attained to a 
confiderable degree'], of opulence , it is in itfelf 
necelTarily flow , uncertain , liable to be diflurbed 
. and interrupted by innumerable accidents, and. 
in every refpeft contrary to, the order], pa tore 
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andofreafon. The interefts , prejudices, laws and 
^uAoms which have given occafion to it, 1 fliall 
endeavour to explain as fully and diftin£Uy as I 
can. in tile third and fourth books of this inquiry. 

People of the fame trade feldom meet toge- 
ther , even for merriment and diverfion, but the 
converfation ends in a confpiracy a'gainft the 
public ,* or ‘ in fome contrivance to raife prices. 
Ic is impoTlible indeed to prevent fuch meetings* 
by any law' wltich either could "be execufed, or 
\\ ould be cbhfiftent with liberty and juftice. But 
though the law cannot hinder people of the lame 
trade Trom Ibmetimes' afiembling together, it 
plight to do nothing to facilitate fuch ajOTemblies, 
ijiiti’ch lefs to render them necelfaryi 

A' regulation which obliges all thofe of the 
fame trade in a particular town to enter their 
pames’and places of abode in a public regifter, 
facilitates fuch' alfenablios. It'conne£ls individuals 
'ivho , might 'never otherwife be known to one 
another ,' and gives every man of the trade a direc- 
tion -where to find every other man of it. 

“'A regulatioo which enables thofe of theTame 
trade to' ’tax^ themfelves'in order to provide for 
their poor V their fick, their widows and orphans, 
ty giving them a common intereft:to manage, 
genders fudh' aflemblies toeijeirary. * * ' 

An incorporation fidf only renders them ne- 
celTary,' but makes the adl of'the majority bind- 
ing upon the whole. In a'ffde trade an eife^ual 
combination cannot be •eftablilhed btlt by the 
unanith^s*cowfent ’of every Angle trader j and it 
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cannot laft longer than every fingle trader continues 
of the fame mind. The majority of a corporation 
can ena£i a bye-law with proper penalties, which 
will limit the competition more efiedually and 
more durably than any voluntary cpmbin^.tion 
whatever. 

« 'The pretence ?hatt corporations are neceflary 
f»t;the better government of the trade, is with-? 
oRt any 1 foundation.. The teal and effeflual dif- 
cipline* which is exercifed over a workman^ is 
not that of his corporation , but that of his 
cuftwmers, . It is the fear of lofing their employ- 
ment which rehrains .his frauds and corre£U his 
negligence. An exclufvve corporation neceffarily 
weakens the force of this difcipline. A particular 
fet of workmen muft then be employed, let 
them behave well or ill. It is upon this account 
that in many large incorporated towns no tolerably 
workmen are to be found , even in fome of the 
moft neceffary trades. If you would have your 
Work Tolerably executed , it muft be done , in the 
liiburbs, where the workmen having no exclufive 
privilege , have nothing but their charaiHer to 
dejpend upon , and you muft then fmuggle it intp 
the town- as well as you can. ... 

. It is in this manner that the policy of ,Eni»P®» 
by reftraining the competition in fome;. employ- 
ments to a fmaller number, than wo^jd q^herwife 
be difpofecf to enter into them , occafio;is a very 
important inequality jn the whole of the advan- 
tagesand difadvantagesof the different employ m.epts 
of labor and flock. • 
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Secondly, The policy of Europe, byincreafing 
the competition in fome employments beyond what ' 

) it naturally would be, occafions another inequality 
of an oppofite kind in the whole of the advantages 
and difadvantages of the different employments of 
labor and flock. 

It has been confidered as of fo much importance 
that a proper number of young people Ihould b6 
educated for certain profeflions, that, fometimes the 
public, and fometfmesthe piety of private fdundera 
have eflabliOied many penfions, fcholarfliipsi . exhi- * 
bitions, burfaries , See. for this purpofe., which 
draw many more pePple into thofe trades than 
could otherwife pretend to follow them. In all 
chriflian countries, I believe, the education of the 
greater part of churchmen is paid for in this manner. 
Very few of them are educated altogether at their 
. own expenfe. The long , tedious and expenfive 
education, therefore, of thofe who are, will not 
always procure them a fui table reward, the church 
being crowded with people who , in order to get 
employment, are willing to accept of a muchfmaller 
re'compence than what fuch an education would 
otherwife .have entitled them to ; and in this 
manner the competition of the poor takes away 
the reward of the rich. It Would be indecent , 
no doubt, ' to coinpare either a curate or chaplain 
with a journeyman in any common trade. The 
pay of a curate op chaplain , however,’ may very 
properly be confidered as of the fame nature 
with the wages of a journeyman. They are , all 
three, paid for their work according to the contrail 
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which they may happen to make with their 
refpedive fuperiors. Till after the middle of the 
fourteenth century, five marks, containing about 
as much filver as ten pounds ofourprefent money, 
was in England tlie ufual pay of a curate -or a 
flipendiary parilh prieft, as we find it regulated by 
the decrees of feveral different national councils. At 
the fame period four pence a day, containing the 
fame quantity of filver as a fliilling of our prefent 
money , was declared to be the pay of a mafter 
mafon , and three pence a day , equal to nine 
pence of our prefent money, that of a journeyman 
mafon The wages of both thefe laborers, there- 
fore , fuppofing them to have been conftantly 
employed , were much fuperior to thofe of the 
curate. The wages ofthemaffer mafon, fuppofing 
him to have been without employment one third 
of the year, would have fully equalled them. By 
the iQth of Queen Anne, c. ics, it is declared, 
“ That whereas for wantoffufficient maintenance 
and encouragement to curates , the cures have 
“ in feveral places been meanly fupplied, the bifliop 
“ is, therefore, empowered to appoint by writing 
under his hand and feal a fuffi'ei^t.. certain 
ftipend or allowance , not exceeding fifty md 
“ not lefs than twenty pounds a year.’.’ - 'Forty 
pounds a year is reckoned at prefent very gbod 
pay for a curate-, and notwithftanding . this a£l 
of parliament, there are many curacies under 
twenty pounds a year. There are journeymen 

* See the Statute oF laborers, ss EJ. HE ; . , . 
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Choe-makers in London who earn forty pounds 
a year, -and there is fcarce an induftrious workman 
of-'any kind in that metropolis who does not 
earn more than twenty. This laft fum indeed 
does not exceed what is frequently earned by 
common ' laborers in many country p'ariihes. 
Whenever the law has attempted to regulate 
the wages of workmen, it hasalways been rather 
to lower them than to raife them. But the laW 
^as upon many occafions attempted to raife the 
wages of' curates , and for the dignity of the 
church , to oblige the rediors of pariflies to give 
them more than the wretched maintenance which 
they themfelves might be willing to accept of. 
And in > both cafes the law feems to have been 
equally ineife£f ual , and has never either been 
able to raife the wages of curates, or to fink thofe 
of laborers to the degree that was intended; 
beqaufe" it has never been able to hinder- either 
the one from being willing . to accept of lefs than 
the legal, allowance , ,on account of the indigence 
of their fithation and the multitude of their com- 
petitors}, or. the other from receiving more, on 
accOHnt'Qf the contrary competition of thofe who 
'expelled to derive either profit or pleafure from 
employing them. 

The great benefices and other ecclefiaftical 
dignities fnpport the honor of the church, not- 
withftanding the mean circumftances of fome of 
its inferior members. ..Therefpe£lpaidtothe pro* 
feffion too makes fome compenfation even to them 
for the meannefs of their pecuniary recompence. 


\ 
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In England, and in all Roman Catholic countries, 
the lottery of the church is in reality much more 
advantageous than is neceffary. The example of 
the churches of Scotland, of Geneva, and offeveral 
other proteflant churches, mayfatisfy us that info 
creditable a profeflion, in which education is fo 
ealily procured , the hopes of much more moderate 
benefices will drawa I'ufficient number oflearned, 
decent, and refpe£lable men into hply orders. 

In profefRons in which there are no benefices, 
fuch as law and phyfic , if an equal proportion 
of people were educated at the public expenfe, 
the competition would foon be fo great, as to 
fink very much their pecuniary reward. It might 
then not be worth any man’s while to educate 
his fon to either of thofe profefTions at his own 
expenfe. They would be entirely abandoned 
to fuch as had been educated by thofe public 
charities, whofe numbers and neceffities would, 
oblige them in general to content themfelves with 
a very miferable recompence , to the entire de- 
gradation of the now refpedfable profefTions of 
law and phyfic. 

That unprofperous race of men commonly 
called men of letters, are pretty mucli in the fitn- 
ation which lawyers and phyficians probably 
would be in upon the foregoing fuppofition. In 
every part of Europe the greater part of them 
have been educated for the church, but have 
been hindered by different reafons from entering 
into holy orders. They have generally ^ there- 
fore, been educated at the public expenfe, an.4 
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their numbers are every -where fo great as corn* 
monly to reduce the price of their labor to a 
very paultry recompence. 

Before the invention of the art of printing, the 
only employment by which a man of letters could 
make any thing by his talents, was that of a public 
or private teacher, or by communicating to other 
people the curious and ufeful knowledge which he 
liad acquired, himfelf: And this 'is Bill furely a 
more honorable , a more ufeful , and in general 
even a more profitable employment than that other 
of writing for a bookfeller , to which the art of 
printing has given occafion. The time and ftudy, 
the genius, knowledge, and application requiiite 
to qualify an eminent teacher of the fciences , are 
at leaft equal to what is neceflary for the greateft 
practitioners in law and phyfic. But the ufual 
reward of the eminent teacher bears no proportion 
to that of the lawyer or phyfician; becaufe the 
trade of the one is crowded with indigent people 
who have been brought up to it at the public 
expenfe ; whereas thofe of the other two are incum- 
bered with very few who have not been educated 
at their own. The ufual recompence, however, of 
public and private teachers , fmall as it may 
appear, would undoubtedly be lefs than it is, if 
the competition of thofe yet more indigent men 
of letters who write for bread was not taken out 
of the market. Before the invention of the art 
of printing, a fcholar and a beggar feem to have 
been terms very nearly fynonymous. The dif- 
ferent governors of the univerfities before that 
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time appear to have often granted licences to theis 
fcholars to beg. 

In ancient times, before any charities of this 
kind had been eftablilhed for the education of 
indigent people to the learned profelTions, the 
rewards of eminent teachers appear to hJvveibeen 
much more confiderable. Ifocrates,in what1$ Sailed 
his difcourfe againft the fophifts , reproaches the 
teachers of his own times\yith inconfiftency. “ They 
make the moft magnificent promifes to their fcho- 
lars, fay^'he, and undertake to teach them to be 
wife, to be happy, and to be juft, and in return 
for fo important a fervice they ftipulate the paultry 
reward of four or five minx. They who teach 
wifdom , continues he , ought certainly to be wife 
themfelves ; but if any man were to fell fuch a 
bargain for fuch a price, he would be convi£led of 
the moft evident folly.” He certainly does not 
mean here to exaggerate the reward , and we may 
be affured^thatitwasnot lefs than he reprefents it. 
Four minse were equal to thirteen pounds fix 
Ihillings and eight pence: five minte to fixteea 
pounds thirteen ihillings and four pence. Some- 
thing not lefs than the largeft of thofe two fums , 
therefore, muft at that time have been ufually 
paid, to the moft eminent teachers at Athens, 
Ifocrates himfelf demanded ten minas, or thirty-* 
three pounds'fix Ihillings and eight pence, front 
each fctiolar. When he taught at Athens, he i$ 
faid to have had a hundred fcholars. I under- 
hand this to be the number whom he taught at 
one time , or who attended what we would call 
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one courfe of leflures, a number wiiich will not 
appear extraordinary from fo ‘great a city to fo 
famous a teacher, who taught too ivhat was at 
that time the moll falhionable of all fclences , rhe* 
toric. He mull have made, therefore, by each 
tourfe- of le£lures , a thoufand mins, or 3,333 /. 
6 8 A thoufand mins , accordingly , is faid 

by Plutarch in another place, to have befeh his 
Didaflron, or ufual price of teaching. Many other 
eminent teachers in thofe times appear to have 
acquired great fortunes. Gorgias made a^refent to 
the temple of Delphi of his own llatue 'in folid 
gold. We mull not, I prefume, fuppbfe that it 
was as large as the life. His way of living, as well 
as that of Hippias and Protagoras, two other 
eminent teachers of thofe times , is reprefented by 
Plato as fplendideven to ollentation. Plato himfelf 
is faid to have lived with a good deal of magni- 
ficence. Arillotle , after having been tutor to 
Alexander, and moft munificently retvafded, as it 
is univerfally agreed, both by him and his father 
Philip, thought it worth while, notwithllanding, 
to return to Athens, in order to refume the teaching 
of his fchool. Teachers of the fciences were 
probably in thofe times left common than they 
came to be in an age or two afterwards ^ when 
the competition had probably fomewhat reduced 
both the price of their labor and <he admiration 
for their perfons. The moll eminent of them , 
however, appear always to have enjoyed a degree 
of confideration much fuperior to any of the like 
profelfion in the prefcnt times. The Athenians 

fent 
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Cent Carneades the academic , and Diogenes the 
Aoic , upon a folemn cmbaffy to Rome ; and 
though their city had then declined from its 
former grandeur, it was ftill an independent and 
confiderable republic. Carneades too was a 
Babylonian by birth, and as there never was a 
people more jealous of admitting foreigners to 
public offices than the Athenians , their con- 
fideVation for him muft have been very great. 

This’ inequality is upon the whole, perhaps, 
rather ’advantageous than hurtful to the public. 
It may fomewhat degrade the profeffion of a 
public teacher ; but the cheapnefs of literary 
education is furely an advantage which greatly 
over- balances this trifling inconveniency* The 
public tQO might derive ftill greater benefit 
from it, if the conftitution of thofe fchools and 
colleges , in which education is carried on , was 
more reafonable than it is at prefent through the 
greater part of Europe. ’ 

Thirdly, The policy of Europe, by obftru£Iing 
the free circulation of labor and ftock both from 
employment to employment, and from place to 
place , occafions in fome cafes a very inconvenient 
inequality in the whole of the advantages and 
dilad vantages of their different employments. 

The ftatute of apprenticelhip obftrudls the free 
circulation of labor from one employment to 
another, even in the fame place. The exclufive 
privileges of corporations obftru61 it from one 
place to another, even in the fame employment. 
It frequently happens that while high wages 
W. oj N. 1. H 
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are given to the workmen in one manufaflure^ 
thofe in another are obliged to content them- 
felves with bare fubhftence. The one is in an 
advancing Rate, and has, therefore, a continual 
demand for new hands : The other is in a de- 
clining.41ate , and the fuper- abundance of hands 
is continually increafing. Thofe two manufac- 
tures may fometimes be in the fame town , and 
fometimes in the fame neighbourhood, without 
being able to lend the leaft alfiftance to one 
anothfer. The ftatute of apprenticelhip may 
oppofe it in the one cafe , and both that and an 
exclufive corporation in the other. In many 
different manufadlures , however , the operations 
are fo much alike , that the workmen could eafily 
change trades with one another , if thofe abfurd 
la\ys did not hinder them. The arts of weaving 
plain linen and plain filk , for example , are al- 
moft entirely the fame. That of 'weaving plain 
wobllen is fomewhat different ; but the differ- 
ence is fo infignificant , tliat either a linen or a 
filk weaver might become a tolerable workman 
in a very few days. If any of thofe three capital 
manufa^fures , therefore , were decaying , the 
workmen might find a refource in one of the 
other two which was in a more profperous con- 
dition ; and their wages would neither rife too 
high in the thriving , nor fink too low in the 
decaying manufadure. The linen manufadure 
indeed is, in England, by a particular Aatute, 
open to every body; but as it is not much cul- 
tivated through the greater part of the country. 
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it can afford no general refource to the workmen 
of other decaying manafadlnres, who, wherever* 
the ftatute of apprenticelhip takes place, have no 
other choice but either to come upon the pariili, 
or to work as common laborers , for which , by 
their habits, they are much worfe qualified than 
for any fort of manufacture that bears any re- 
femblance to their own. They generally, there- 
fore , chufe to come upon the parilh. 

Whatever obltruCts the free circtilatioti of 
labor from one employment to another , ob- 
flruCls that of ftock likevvife j the quantity of 
flock which can be employed in any branch of 
bufinefs depending very much upon that of the 
labor which can be employed in it. Corpora- 
tion laws, however, give lefs obftruCiion to the 
free circulation of ftock from one place to an- 
other than to that of labor. It is every -where 
much eafier for a wealthy merchant to obtain the 
privilege of trading in a town corporate ^ than 
for a poor artificer to obtain that of working in iti 

The obftruCUon which corporation laws give 
to the free circulation of labor is common , I 
believe, to every part of Europe. That tvhich. 
is given to it by the poor laws is , fo far as I 
know , peculiar to England. It confifts in the 
difficulty which a poor man finds in obtaining a 
fettlement, or even in being allowed to exercife 
his induftry in any parifli but that to which he 
belongs. It is the labor of artificers and ma- 
nufacturers only of which the free circulation id 
obllruCled by corporation laws. The, difficulty 
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of obtaining fdttlements obflrufls even that of 
common labor. It may be worth while to give 
fome account of the rife, progrefs, and prefent 
Rate of this diforder , the greateft perhaps of any 
in the police of England. 

When by the deftru£lion of monafleries the 
poor had been deprived of the charity of thofe 
religions houfes , after fome other ineffe£lual at- 
tempts for their relief, it was enafled by the 43d 
of Elizabeth , c. C2. that every parifh Ihould be 
bound to provide for its own poor; and that over- 
feers of the poor fliould be annually appointed, 
who, with the churchwardens, fliould raife by a 
parifh rate, competent fums for this purpofe. 

By this flatute the neceflity of providing for 
their own poor was indifpenlibly impofed upon 
every parifli. Who were to be confidered as the 
poor of each parifli , became , therefore , a quef- 
tion of fome importance. This queftion, after 
fome variation ,, was at laft determined by the 
i 3 th and 14th of Charles II. when it was en- 
abled , that forty days undifturbed refidence 
fliould gain any perfon a fettlement in any pa- 
rifli ; but that within that time it fliould be law- 
^ ful for two juftices of the peace , upon complaint 
made by the churchwardens or overfeers of the 
poor , to remove any new inhabitant to the parifli 
where he was laft legally fettled ; unlefe he either 
rented a tenement of ten pounds a year, or could 
give fuch fecurity for the difcharge of the parifli 
where he was then living, as thole juftices fliould 
judge fufficient. 
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Some frauds, it is faid , were committed in con- 
feqnence of this Aatute; paridi officers fometimes 
bribing their own poor to go Clandeftinely to an- 
other parilh , and by keeping themfelves concealed 
for forty days to gain a fettlement there, to the 
difcharge of that to which they properly belonged. 

It was enabled, therefore, by the ift of James II. 
that the forty days undifturbed refidence of any 
perfon neceffary to gain a fettlemept, fliould be 
accounted only from the time of his delivering 
notice in writing, of the place of his abode and the 
number of his family, to one of thechurcliwardens 
or overfeers of the parilh where he came to dwell. 

But parilh officers , it feems , were not always 
more honeft with regard to their own , than they 
had been with regard to other parilhes , and 
fometimes connived at fuch intrufions, receiving 
the notice, and taking no proper fteps in con- 
fequence of it. As every perfon in a parifli , 
therefore , was fuppofed to have an intereft to 
prevent as much as poffible their being burdened 
by fuch intruders , it was further enabled by the 3d 
of William III. that the forty days refidence Ihould 
be accounted only from the publication of fuch 
notice in writing on Sunday in the church , im- 
mediately after divine fervice. 

“ After all , fays Dodlor Burn , this kind of 
“ fettlement , by continuing forty days after 
“ publication of notice in writing , is very fel- ' 
“ dom obtained , and the defign of the a£ls is 
“ not fo much for gaining of fettlements , as for 

the avoiding of them , by perfons coming into 
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“ a parifli clandeflinely ; for the giving of no- 
tice is only putting a force upon the parifli to 
remove. But if a perfon’s iituation is fuch , 
that it is doubtful whether he is aflually re- 
movable or not , he lhall by giving of notice 
compel the parifli either to allow him a fettle* 
ment uncontefted , by fuffering him to con- 
tinue forty daysj or, by removing him , to try 
the right.” 

This ftatute, therefore, rendered it almoft im-; 
pra£licable for a poor man to gain a new fettle- 
ment in the old way, by forty days inhabitancy. 
But that it might not appear to preclude altoger 
ther the common people of one parifli from ever 
eRablifliing themfelves with fecurity in another, 
it appointed four other ways by whicK a fettle- 
ment might be gained without any notice de- 
livered or publiflied. The firft was, by being 
taxed to parifli rates and paying them ; the fe- 
cond ^ by being defied into an annual parifli 
office, and ferving in it a year; the third, by 
ferving an apprenticefhip in the parifli ; the fourth , 
by being hired into fervice there for a year, 
and continuing in the fame fervice during the. 
whole of it. 

Nobody can gain a fettlement by either of the 
two firft ways, but by the public deed of the 
whole parifli, who are too well aware of the con- 
fequences to adopt any new-comer who has 
nothing but his labor to fupport him, either by 
taxing him to parifli rates , or by elefling hirn 
mto a iiarifli office. 
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No married man can well gain any fettlement 
in either of the two laft ways. An apprentice is 
fcarce ever married ; and it is exprefsly enabled , 
that no married fervant ftall gain any fettlement 
by being hired for a year. The principal ,effe£ls of 
introducing fettlement by fervice, has been to put 
out in a great meafure the old fadlii on fifi biting 
for a year , which before had been fo cuftomary 
in England , that even at this day, if no particular 
term is agreed upon, the law intends that. every 
fervant is hired for a year. But mafters are not 
always willing to give their fer\'ahfs a fettlement 
by hiring them in this manner; and fervants are. 
not always willing to be fo hired, becaufe, as 
every laft fettlement difcliarges .all the foregoing, 
they might thereby lofe their original fetdement 
in the places of their nativity, the habitation of 
their parents and relations. ■ -r r! . 

No independent workman, it is evident, whe- 
ther laborer or artificer , is likely to gain any new 
fettlement either by apprenricefhip or by fervice. 
When fuch a perfon , therrfore , carried his iiiduf- 
try to a new parilh , he was liable to be removed , 
how healthy and induftrious foever, at the caprice 
of any churchwarden or overfeer , iinlefs he either 
rented a tenement of ten pounds a year , a thing 
impoflible for one who has nothing but his labor 
to live by; or could give fuch fecurity for the 
difcharge of the parilh as two jnftices of the peace 
fliould judge fufficient. What fecurity they fliall 
require, indeed, is left altogether to their difcretion ; 
but they cannot well require lefs than thirty pounds. 
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it having been enafled, that the purchafe even o 
a freehold eftate oflefs than thirty pounds valne, 
lliall not gain any perfon a fettlement , as not be- 
ing fufficient for the difcharge of the parifh. But 
this is a fecurity which fcarce any man who lives 
by labor can give ; and much greater fecurity is 
frequently demanded. 

In order to reftbre in fome meafure that free 
circulation i of labor which thofe different Batutes 
had almoft entirely taken away, the invention of 
certificates was fallen upon. By the 8th and gth 
of- William IIL.it ^vas enabled , that if any perfon 
fhould bring a certificate from the parifh where he 
was laft legally fettled, fubferibed by the church- 
yvardensiand overfeers of the poor, and allowed 
by two’juflices of the peace, that every other 
parifh fliould be obliged to receive him ; that he 
Ihould not be removable merely upon account 
of his being likely to become chargeable, but only 
npon his becoming actually chargeable; and that 
then the parifh' which granted the certificate 
fliould be obliged to pay the expenfe both of his 
maintenance and of his removal. And in order to 
give the moft perfect fecurity to the parifli where 
fuch certificated man fhould come to refide, it was 
further enafled by the fame flatute, that he fhould 
gain no fettlement there by any means whatever, 
except either by renting a tenement of ten pounds 
a year"; Or by ferving upon his own account in an 
annual parifh office for one whole year; and confe- 
quently neither by notice nor by fervice , nor by 
apprenticefhip, nor by paying parifh rates. By 
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the iQth of Qneen Anne too, ftat. i. c. iR. it 
was further enafled, that neither the fervants nor 
apprentices of fuch certificated man fliould gain any 
fettlement in the parifh where he refided under 
fuch certificate. j 

How far this invention has reftored that free 
circulation of labor which the preceding ftatntes 
had almofl entirely taken away, ^ye may learn 
from the following very judicious obfervation of 
Dodlor Burn. “ It is obvious, fays he, that 
there are divers good reafons for requiring certi- 
ficates with perfons coming to fettle in any place; 
“ namely, that perfons refiding under them can 
gain no fettlement, neither by apprenticefiiip, 
“ nor by fervice, nor by giving notice , nor by 
paying parifli rates ; that they can fettle neither 
“ apprentices nor fervants ; that if they become 
“ chargeable, it is certainly known whither to 
remove them , and the parifh fliall be paid for 
“ the removal, and for their maintenance in the 
“ mean time ; and that if they fall fick , and can- 
“ not be removed , the parifh which gave the 
“ certificate miift maintain them : none of all which 
can be without a certificate. Which reafons 
“ will hold proportionably for parifhes not grant- 
“ ing certificates in ordinary cafes ; for it is far 
“ more than an equal chance, but that they will 
“ have the certificated perfons again , and in i 
f‘ worfe condition.” The moral of this obferva- 
tion feems to be , that certificates ought always 
to be required by the parifh where any poor man 
comes to refide, and that they ought very feldom 
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to be granted by that which he propofes to leave. 
** There is fomething of hardfliip in this matter 
“ of certificates , " fays the fame very intelligent 
Author in liis hiftory of the Poor Laws , “ by 
“ putting it in the power of a parilh officer, to 
** imprifon a man as it were for life; however 
** inconvenient it may be for him to continue at 
“ that place where he has had the misfortune to 
“ acquire what is called a fettlement, or what- 
** ever advantage he may propofe to himfelf by 
“ living elfewhere.” 

Though a certificate carries along with it no tef- ' 
timonial of good behaviour, and certifies nothing 
but that the perfon belongs to the pariffi to which 
he really does belong , it is altogether difcretionary 
in the pariffi officers either to grant or to refufe it. 
A mandamus was once moved for, fays Doflor 
Burn, to compel the church-wardens and overfeers 
to fign a certificate; but the court of King’s Bench 
reje£led the motion as a very ftrange attempt. 

The very unequal price of labor which we 
frequently find in England in places at no great 
didance from one another, is probably owing to 
the obftruilion which Ihe law of fettlements gives 
to a poor man who would carry his induftry from 
one pariffi to another without a certificate. A 
lingle man , indeed , who is healthy and induftri- 
ous, may fometimes refide by fufferance without 
one ; but a man with a wife and family who 
iliould attempt to do fo, would in molt pariffies 
be fore of being removed , and if the Angle man 
ftould afterwards marry , he would generally be 
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removed likewife. The fcarcity of hands in one 
parilh, therefore, cannot always be relieved by their 
fuper-abundance in another , as it is conftantly in 
Scotland , and, I believe, in all other countries 
where there is no difficulty of fettlement. In fuch 
countries, though wages may fometimesrife a little 
in the neighbourhood of a great town , or where* 
ever elfe there is an extraordinary demand for 
labor, and fink gradually as the diftance from 
fuch places increafes , till they , fall back to the 
common rate of the country ; yet we never meet 
with thofe fudden and unaccountable differences in ’ 
the wages of neighbouring places which we fome* 
times find in England, where it is often more 
difficult for a poor man to pafs the artificial 
boundary of a parilh , than an arm of the feaor a 
ridge of high mountains, natural boundaries which 
fometimes feparate very di£lin£lly different rates 
of wages in other countries. 

To remove a man who has committed no mif- 
demeanour from the parifli where he chufes to 
refide, is an evident violation of natural liberty 
and juftice. The common people of England, 
however, fo jealous of their liberty, but like the 
t common people of moft other countries never 
rightly underftanding wherein it confifts, have 
now for more than a century together fuffered 
themfelves to be ^xpofed to this oppreffion with- 
out a remedy. Though men of refle^lion too 
have fometimes complained of the law of Cettle- 
ments as a public grievance ; yet it has never 
been the objeft of any general popular claffliior. 
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fuch as that againft general warrants, an abufive 
praflice undoubtedly , but fuch a one as was not 
likely to occafion any general oppreffion. There 
is fcarce a poor man in England of forty years of 
age, I will venture to fay, who has not in fome 
part of his life felt himfelf moft cruelly opprelfed 
by this ill-contrived law of fettlements. 

I Ihall conclude this long chapter with obferving, 
that though anciently it was ufual to rate wages , 
firft by general laws extending over the whole 
kingdom , and afterwards by particular orders of 
the juftices of peace in every particular county, 
both thefe praflices have now gone entirely into 
difufe. “ By the experience of above four hundred 
“ years , ” fays Do£lor Bum , “ it feems time to 
“ lay afide all endeavours to bring under ftri£l 
“ regulations , what in its own nature feems in- 
** capable of minute limitation : for if all perfons 
“ in the fame kind of work were to receive equal 
** wages , there would be no emulation, and no 
“ room left for induftry or ingenuity. 

Particular a£ls of parliament , however , ftill 
attempt fometimes to regulate wages in particu- 
lar trades and in particular places. Thus the 8th 
of George III. prohibits under heavy penalties 
all maBer taylors in London , and five miles 
round it, from giving, and their workmen from 
accepting , more than two {hillings and feven- 
pence halfpenny a day, except in the cafe of a 
general mourning. Whenever the legiflature 
attempts to regulate the differences between 
mafters and their workmen, its counfellors are 
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always the mafters. When the regulation, there- 
fore , is in favor of the workmen , it is always 
juft and equitable; but it is fometimes ptherwife 
when in favor of the mafters. Thus the law 
which obliges the mafters in feveral different 
trades to pay their workmen in money and not 
in goods, is quite juft and equitable. It impofes 
no real hardlhip upon the mafters. It only' obliges 
them to pay that value in money, which they 
pretended to pay, but did not always really 
pay, in goods. This law is in favor of the work- 
men; but the 8th of George III. is in favor of 
the mafters. When mafters combine together in 
order to reduce the wages of their workmen, they 
commonly enter into a private bond or agreement , 
not to give more than a certain wage under a 
certain penalty. Were the workmen to enter 
into a contrary combination of the fame kind , 
not to accept of a certain wage under a certain 
penalty, the law would punilh them very fevere- 
ly; and if it dealt impartially, it would treat the 
mafters in the fame manner. But the 8th of 
George III. enforces by law that very regulation 
which mafters fometimes attempt to eftablilh by 
fuch combinations. The complaint of the work- 
men, that it puts the ableft and moft induftrious 
upon the fame footing with an ordinary work- 
man , feems perfeilly well founded. 

In ancient times too it was ufual to attempt 
to regulate the profits of merchants and other 
dealers, by rating the price both of provifions 
and other goods. The allize of bread is , fo far 
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asl know, the only remnant of tins ancient ufagC. 
Where there is an exclufive corporation, it may 
perhaps be proper to regulate the price of the 
firft necelfary of life. But where there is none, the 
Competition will regulate it much better than any 
afhze. The method of fixing the affize of bread 
eflabliflied by the 3ift of George II. could not be 
put in practice in Scotland , on account of a defe^i 
in the law; its execution depending upon the office 
of clerk of the market , which does not exift there^ 
This defefl Was notremedied till the 3d of Georgell I. 
The want of an affize occafioned no fenfible incon- 
veniency , and the eftablifliment of one in the few 
places where it has yet taken place, has produced 
no fenfible advantage. In 'the greater part of the 
towns of Scotland , howevef , there is an incor- 
poration of bakers who claim exclufive privileges, 
though they are not very ftriilly guarded. 

The proportion between the different rates both 
of wages and profit in the different employments 
of labor and flock , feems not to be much affe^led, 
as has already been obferved , by the riches or 
power, the advancing, flationary, or declining 
Bate of the fociety. Such revolutions in the public 
welfare , though they affedl the general rates both 
of wages and profit , muff in the end affedi them 
equally in all different employments. The pro- 
portion between them, therefore, mult remain 
the fame, and cannot well be altered , at leafl for 
any conliderable time, by any fuch revolutions. 
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CHAP. XL 

. Of the Rent of Land. 

3R.ENT , confidered as the price paid for the ufe, 
of land , is naturally the higheft which the tenant 
Can afford to pay in the adual circumftances of 
the land. In adjufting the terms of the leafe, the 
landlord endeavours to leave him no greater 
fliare of the produce than what is fufficient to 
keep up the ftock from which he furniflies the 
feed, pays the labor, and purchafes and maintains 
the cattle and other inftruments of hufbandry, to- 
gether with the ordinary profits of farming ftock in 
the neighbourhood. This is evidently the fmalleft: 
fliare with which the tenant can content himfelf 
without being a lofer, and the landlord feldom 
means to leave him any more. Whatever part of the 
produce, or, what is the fame thing, whatever part 
of its price, is over and above this ftiare, he naturally 
endeavours to referve to himfelf as the rent of his 
land , which is evidently the higheft the tenant 
can afford to pay in the adlual circumftances of 
the land. Sometimes, indeed, the liberality, 
more frequently the ignorance, of the landlord, 
makes him accept of fomewhat lefs than this por- 
tion ; and fometimes too, though more rarely, 
the ignorance of the tenant makes him undertake 
to pay fomewhat more , or to content himfelf 
with fomewhat lefs than the ordinary profits of 
farmingftock in the neighbourhood. This portion, 
however , may ftill be confidered as the natural 
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rent of land , or the rent for which it is naturally 
meant that landfhould for the moft part be let. 

The rent of land , it may be thought , is fre- 
quently no more than a reafonable profit or in- 
tereft for the ftock laid out by the landlord upon 
its ’ improvement This , no doubt , may be 
' partly the cafe upon fome occafions; for it can 
fcarce ever be more than partly the cafe. Tlie 
landlord demands a rent even for unimproved 
land, and the fuppofed interefl or profit upon the 
expenfe of improvement is generally an addition 
to this original rent. Thofe improvements, befides, 
are not always made by the ftock of the landlord , 
but fometimes by that of the tenant. When the 
leafe comes to be renewed , however , the land- 
lord commonly demands the fame augmentation 
of rent, as if they had been all made by his own. 

He fometimes demands rent for what is alto- 
gether incapable of human improvement. Kelp 
is a fpecies of fea-weed, which, when burnt, 
yields an alkaline fait , ufeful for making glafs , 
foap, and for feveral other purpofes. It grows 
in feveral parts of Great Britain , particularly in 
Scotland, upoi fuch rocks only as lie within the 
high ■\/ater mar* , which are twice every day co- 
vered with thefea, and of which the produce, 
therefore , was never augmented by human in- 
duftry. The landlord , however , whofe eftate is 
bounded by a kelp fliore of this kind, demands 
a rent for it as much as for his corn fields. 

The fea in the neighbourhood of the ifiands 
of Shetland is more than commonly abundant in 
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filli, which make a great part of Ihd IbbiTiftenceJ 
of their inhabitants. But in order* to j>roht by 
the produce of the water, they mtifl have a habi- 
tation upon the neigli^ouring land'.-" Tine tent 'of 
the landlord is in proportion , not' td what tjie 
former can make by the land , but to what he can 
make both by the; land and by the water. It id 
partly paid in fea-tifli; and one of the very few 
inrtances in Which rent makes a part of the price 
of that commodify, is to be found in. that‘country< 
' The rent of land , therefore, confidered as the 
price paid for the ufe of the land , is'nattrrally a 
monopoly price* It is not at all'"propbrtionecl 
to what the landlord may have laid out-upott thd 
improvement of the land, or to wha^he'J€ankl^ 
ford to take, but to what the faririeri’fcirf 'afford 
to give* * ; ■ o '* ^ Suioiil, ll JBilj 

Such parts only of the produce of-lf<fh*d 'car# 
Commonly be brought to market <if ^'Miich* the 
ordinary price -is fufficient to replJceitH^ Itocfc 
which mult be employed in bringing t^htfiB'thitherj 
together with its ordinary profits*n:ft the b*«dinaryt 
price is more than this', the' fdrpluS!paft’of4c will 
naturally go to the reiU*of the kir>d. i-’lllf'ic is not 
more, though the commodity may- be brought to 
market, it can afford no rent Uh tha* landlord. 
Whether the price-' is', or it not more ^> dependa 
upon the demand.; Eiiii i.' ;> 

There are fome parts of the produce of land 
for wfiich the demand muft always be fuch as to 
afford a greater price than what is fufficient to 
bring them to market j and there are others fot 
W. of N. t, . i5 
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which it .cither may or may not be fnch as to af- 
ford >thi»jgreater price. The former muft always 
afford a jrent to the landlord. The latter fome- 
times may,' and fometimee may not, according 
to different. cifcumflances. 

Kent, it is- to be obferved, therefore, enters 
into the compofition of the price of commodi- 
ties in a '.diffcc^nt way from wages and profit. 
High or- low^wages and profit, are the caufes of 
high or- low; price; high or low rent is the effe£l 
of it,.. .U.i?- bftcaufe high or low wages and profit 
tnuft bepaid, in order to bring a particular com- 
modity, to .market, that its price is high or low. 
Ku| it is.becaufe its price is high or low; a great 
deal ,nvof C df very little more, or no more, than 
what isifofbsientjto pay thofe wages and profit, 
that it affords a high rent, or a low rent, or no 
lent at, ail.!-, - • 

. The.iiparticulai: r.Ctmfideration , firft, of thofe 
para of; the. produce of land which always afford 
(00)6 nentt, Secondly , of thofe which fomelimes 
may ai) 4 ^fbmetinaes .may not afford rent; and, 
thirdly, of the variations which, in the different 
periods. of im.provement,. naturally take place, in 
the relative Value, of thofe two different forts of 
ivde profdofle , L>vhen compared both with one an- 
other and manufa^u.red commodities, will 
divide this chapter into three parts. 
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PART I. 

Of the Produce of iMnd which always affords 

Rent. 

Al S men , like all other animals , natnfally mul* 
tiply in proportion to the means of their fubfiftence, 
food is always, more or lefs, in demand. It can 
always pnrchafe or command a greater or fmaller 
quantity of labor , and fomebody can always be 
found who is willing to do fomething, in order to 
obtain it. The quantity of labor, indeed, which it 
can purchafe, is not always equal to what it could 
maintain , if managed in the moft (Economical 
manner, on account of the high wages which are 
fometimes given to labor. But it can always pur- 
chafe fuch a quantity of labor as it can maintain, 
according to the rate at which that fort of labor is 
commonly maintained in the neighbourhood. 

But land, in almofl; any fitnation, produces a 
greater quantity of food than what fs fufficient Co 
maintain all the labor necelfary for bringing it 
to market, in the moft libera! way in which that 
labor is ever maintained. The furplus too is 
always more than fufficient to replace the'Tlock; 
which employed that labor , together with its 
profits. Something, therefore, always remains fof 
a rent to the landlord. 

The moft defect moors in Norway and Scot- 
land produce fome fort of pafture for cattle, of 
which the milk and the increafe are always more 
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than fufficient, not only to maintain all the labor 
•neceflary fortending them, and to pay the ordinary 
profit to the farmer or owner of the herd or flock; 
but to afford fome fmall rent to the landlord. The 
rent increafes in proportion to the goodnefs of the 
paflure. The fame extent of ground not only 
.maintains a greater number of cattle, but as they 
are brought within a fmaller compafs, lefs labor 
becomes requifite to tend them , and to colle£f their 
produce. The landlord gains both ways ; by the 
increafe of the produce, and by the diminution of 
the labor which muft be maintained out of it. 

The rent of land not only varies with its fer- 
tility, whatever be its produce, but with its fuu- 
ation , whatever be its fertility. Land in the 
neighbourhood of a town, gives a greater rent 
than land equally fertile in a diftant part of the 
country. Though it may coft no more labor 
to cultivate the one than the other, it muft al- 
ways coft more to bring the produce of the dif- 
tant land to market. A greater quantity of la- 
bor , therefore , muft be maintained out of it ; 
and the furplus, from which are drawn both the 
profit of the farmer and the rent of the landlord, 
muft be diminifhed. But in remote parts of the 
country the rate of profits, as has already been 
ihown , is generally higher than in the neigh- 
iiourhood of a large town. A fmaller proportion 
of this diminifhed furplus, therefore, muft belong 
to the landlord. 

Good foads , canals , and navigable rivers , by 
diminiihing the expenfe of carriage , put the remote 
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parts of the country more nearly upon a level with 
thofe in the neighbourhood of the town. They 
are upon that account the greateft of all imptove- 
ments. They encourage the cultivation of the re-' 
mote, which muft always be the mofl extenfive 
circle of the country. They are advantageous to 
the town , by breaking down the monopoly of 
the country in its neighbourhood. They are ad- 
vantageous even to that part of the country. 
Though they introduce fome rival commodities 
into the old market, they open many new markets 
to its produce. Monopoly , befides , is a great 
enemy to good management, which can never be 
univerfally eftablifhed but in confequence of that 
free and univerfal competition which forces every 
body to have recourfe to it for the fake offelf- 
defence. It is not more than fifty years ago , that 
fome of the counties in the neighbourhood of 
London petitioned the parliament againft the 
extenlion of the turnpike roads into the remoter 
counties. Thofe remoter counties, they pretend- 
ed , from the cheapnefs of labor , would be able 
to fell their grafs and corn cheaper in the London 
market than themfelves , and would thereby re- 
duce their rents, and ruin their cultivation. Their 
rents, however, haverifen, and their cultivation 
has been improved fmee that time. 

A corn field of moderate fertility produces a 
much greater quantity of food for man, than the 
beft pafture of equal extent. Though its culti- 
vation requires much more labor, yet the fur- 
plus which remains after replacing 'the feed and 
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maintaining all that labor , is likewife much 
greater. If a pound of butcher’s-meat, therefore , 
was never fuppofed to be worth more than a pound 
of bread , this greater furplus would every- where 
be of greater value, and conftitute a greater fund 
both for the profit of the farmer and the rent of 
the landlord. It feems to have done fo univerfally 
in the rude beginnings of agriculture. 

But the relative values of thofe two different 
fpecies of food, bread and butcher’s- meat, are 
very different in the different periods of agricul-. 
ture. In its rude beginnings, the unimproved 
wilds, which then occupy the far greater part 
of the country, are all abandoned to cattle. 
There is more butcher’s -meat than bread, and 
bread , therefore , is the food for wliich there is 
the greateft competition , and which confeqnently 
brings the greateft price. At Buenos Ayres, 
we are told by Ulloa , four reals , one-and-twenty 
pence halfpenny fterling, was, forty or fifty yean 
ago , the ordinary price of an ox , chofen from a 
herd of two or three hundred. He fays nothing 
of the price of bread , probably becaufe he found 
nothing remarkable about it. An ox there, he 
fays, cufts little more than the labor of catching 
him. But com can no-where be railed without 
a great deal of labor, and in a country which 
lies upon the river Plata , at that time the direct 
oad from Europe to the filver mines of Potofi , 
the money price of labor could not be very 
cheap. It is otherwife when cultivation is ex- 
tended over the greater part of the country. 
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There is then more bread than butcherVmeat. 
The competition changes its direction , and the 
price of butcher’s meat becomes greater than the 
price of bread. 

By the extention befides of cultivation, the 
unimproved wilds become infufhcient to fupply the 
demand for butcher ’s-meat. A great part of the 
cultivated lands muB be employed in rearing and 
fattening cattle, of which the price, therefore, 
miifl be fuihcient to pay , not only the labor necef* 
fary for tending them , but the rent which the 
landlord and the profit which the farmer could 
have drawn from fuch land employed in tillage. 
The cattle bred upon the moft uncultivated moori , 
when brought to the fame market , are , in propor- 
tion to their weight or goodnefs , fold at the fame 
price as thofe which are reared upon the moft im- , 
proved land. The proprietors of thofe moors profit 
by it, and raife the rent of their land in proportion 
to the price of their cattle. It is not more than a cen- 
tury ago that in many parts of the highlands of 
Scotland, butcher’s -meat was as cheap or 
cheaper than even bread made of oat- meal. The 
union opened the market of England to the 
highland cattle. Their ordinary price is at pre- 
fent about three times greater than at the begin- 
ning of the century, and the rents of many high- 
land eftates have been tripled and quadrupled in 
the fame time. In almoft every part of Great 
Britain a pound of the beft butcher ’s-meat is, in 
the prefent times , generally worth more than 
two pounds of the beft white bread; and in 
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plentiful years 'it is fometimes worth three or four 
pounds. . 

it is thus that in the progrefs of improvement 
the rent and profit of unimproved paAure come 
to' be regulated in fome meafure by the rent and 
profit' of what is improved , and thefe again by the 
rent and profit of corn. Corn is an annual crop. 
Butchers-meat, a crop which requires four or 
five years to grow. As an acre of land, therefore, 
will produce a much fmailer quantity of the one 
fpecies of food than of the other, the inferiority 
of the quantity muft be compenfated by the fu- 
peridrityof the price. If it was more than compen- 
fated, more corn land would be turned into paflure; ' 
and if it was not compenfated , part of what was 
in paflure would be brought back into corn. 

This equality, however, between the rent and 
profit of grafs and thofe of corn ; or of the land of 
which the immediate produce is food for cattle, 
and of that of which the immediate produce is 
food for men ; muft be undqrftood to take place 
only through the greater part of the improved 
lands of a great country. In fome particular lo- 
cal fituations it is quite otherwife, and the rent 
and profit of grafs are much fuperior to what can 
be made by corn. 

- Thus in the neighbourhood of a great town, 
the demand for milk and for forage to horfes , 
frequently contribute, together with the high 
price of butcher’s - meat , to raife the value of 
grafs above what may be called its natural prO'« 
portion tQ that of corn. This local advantage, 
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it is evident , cannot he communicated to the lands 
at a diftance. 

Particular circumftances have fometimes ren- 
dered fome countries fo populous, that the whole 
territory, like the lands in the neighbourhood of a 
great town, has not been fuRicient to produce hotli 
the grafs and the corn necelTary for the fiibliftence 
of their inhabitants. Their lands, therefore, have 
been principally employed in the produflion of 
grafs , the more bulky commodity , and which 
cannot be fo eafily brought from a great diftance ; 
and corn, the food of the great body of the people, 
has been chiefly imported from foreign countries. 
Holland is at prefent in this fituation, and a confi- 
derable part of ancient Italy feems to have been 
fo during the profperity of the Romans. To feed 
well, old Cato faid , as we are told by Cicero, 
was the firft and moft profitable thing in the 
management of a private eftate ; to feed tolerably 
well , the fecond ; and to feed ill , the third. To 
plough, he ranked only in the fourth place of 
profit and advantage. Tillage, indeed, in that 
part of ancient Italy which lay in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome , muft have been very much dif- 
couraged by the diftributions ofcorn which wero 
frequently made to the people , either gra- 
tnitoufly, or at a very low price. This corn^was 
brought from the conquered provinces, of which 
feveral , inftead of taxes, were obliged to furnilh 
a tenth part of their produce at a ftated price , 
about fixpence a peck, to the republic. Tlie 
low price at which this corn was diflributed to 
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the people, muft necelTarily have funk the price 
of what could be brought to the Rpman market 
from Latium, or the ancient territory of Rome, 
and muA have difcouraged its cultivation in that 
country. 

In an open country too, of which the princi- 
pal produce is corn , a well - endofed piece of 
grafs will frequently rent higher than any corn 
field in its neighbourhood. It is convenient for 
the maintenance of the cattle employed in the 
cultivation of the corn , and its high rent is , in 
this cafe , not fo properly paid from the value of 
its own produce , as from that of the corn lands 
which are cultivated by means of it. It is likely 
to fall , if ever the neighbouring lands are com- 
pletely endofed. The prefent high rent of en- 
clofed land in Scotland feems owing to the 
fcarcity of enclofure, and will probably laft no 
longer than that fcarcity. The advantage of 
enclofure is greater for pafture than for corn. It 
faves the labor of guarding the cattle, which 
feed better too when they are not liable to be 
diAurbed by their keeper or his dog. 

But where there is no local advantage of this 
kind, the rent and profit of corn, or whatever elfe 
is the common vegetable food of the people, mu A 
naturally regulate , upon the land which is fit for 
producing it, the rent and profit of paAure. 

The ufe of the artificial graffes, of turnips, 
carrots , cabbages , and the other expedients 
which have been fallen upon to make an equal 
quantity of land feed a greater number of cattle 
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than when in natural grafs, fhould fomewhat 
reduce, it, might be expe£led , the fuperiority 
which, in an improved country, the price of 
butcher’s-meat naturally has over that of bread. 
It feems accordingly to have done fo ; and there 
is fome reafon for believing that, at leaft in the 
London market, the price of butcher’s-meat in 
proportion to the price of bread , is a good deal 
lower in the prefent times than it was in the 
beginning of the laft century. 

In the appendix to the Life of prince Henry , 
Doflor Birch has given us an account of the 
prices of butcher’s-meat as commonly paid by 
that prince. It is there faid , that the four quar> 
ters of an ox weighing fix hundred pounds 
ufually coll him nine pounds ten (hillings, or 
thereabouts; that is, thirty- one (hillings and 
eight pence per hundred pounds weight. Prince 
Henry died on the 6th of November 161?, in 
the nineteenth year of his age. 

In March 1774, there was a parliamentary 
inquiry into the caufes of the high price of pro- 
/vifions at that time. It was then , among other 
proofs to the fame purpofe, given in evidence by a 
Virginia merchant, that in March 1763, he had 
victualled his fliips for twenty-four or twenty- 
five (hillings the hundred weight of beef, which 
he confidered as the ordinary price ; whereas , in 
that dear year, he had paid twenty-feven (liillings 
for the fame weight and fort. This high price 
in 1764 is however, four (hillings and eight- 
pence cheaper than the ordinary price paid by 
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prince Henry; and it is the beft beef only, it 
muft be obferved , which is fit to be failed for 
thofe difiant voyages. 

The price paid by prince Henry amounts to 
3 \d. per pound weight of the whole carcafe, coarfe 
and choice pieces taken together ; and at that 
rate the choice pieces could not have been fold 
by retail for lefs than \\d. or 5 d. the pound. 

In the parliamentary inquiry in 1764, the 
witnelTes ftated the price of the choice pieces of 
the beft beef to be to the confumer 4</. and 4|^. ^ 
the pound ; and the coarfe pieces in general to 
be from feven farthings to Qi//. and a^d . ; and this 
they faid was in general one half-penny dearer 
than the fame fort of pieces had ufually been 
fold in the n^nth of March. But even this high 
price is ftill a good deal cheaper than what we 
can well fuppofe the ordinary retail price to have 
been in the time of prince Henry. 

During the twelve firft years of the laft cen- ' 
tury , the average price of the beft wheat at the 
Windfor market was 1/. 185. 3 grf. the quarter of 
nine Winchefter bufliels. 

But in the twelve years preceding 1764, in- 
cluding that year, the average price of the fame 
meafure of the beft wheat at the fame market 
was 2/. 1^. 9|</. 

In the twelve firft years of the laft century, 
therefore, wheat appears to have been a good 
deal cheaper, and butcher’s- meat a .good deal 
dearer , than in the twelve years preceding 1764 , 
including that year. 
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- In all great countries the greater part of the 
cultivated lands are employed in producing either 
.food for men or food for cattle. The rent and 
profit of thefe regulate the rent and profit of all 
other cultivated land. IF any particular produce 
afforded lefs , the land would foon be turned into 
corn orpafture; and if any afforded more, fume 
part of the lands in corn or paAure would foon 
be turned to that produce. 

Thofe produdlions, indeed, which require either 
a greater original expenfe of improvemenf, or a 
greater annual expenfe of cultivation, inordertofit 
the land for them, appear commonly to afford, the 
one a greater rent, the other a greater profit than 
corn or pallure. This fuperiority, however, will 
feldom be found to amount to more than a reafonable 
intereft or compenfation for this fuperior expenfe. 

In a hop garden , a fruit garden , a kitchen 
garden, both the rent of the landlord , and the 
profit of the farmer, are generally greater than in 
a corn or grafs field. But to bring the ground 
into this condition requires more expenfe. 
Hence a greater rent becomes due to the land- 
lord. It requires too a more attentive and fkil- 
ful management. Hence a greater profit be- 
comes due to the farmer. The crop too, at leaft 
in the hop and fruit garden , is more pretJarious. 
Its price, therefore, befides compenfating all oc- 
cafional Ioffes , mull afford fomething like the 
profit ofenfurance. The circumftances of gar- 
deners, generally mean, and always moderate, 
may fatisfy us that their great ingenuity is not 
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commonly over-recompenfed. Their delightful art 
is pradifed by fo many rich people for amufement , 
that little advantage is to be made by thofe who prac- 
tife it for profit; becanfe the perfons who fliould 
naturally be their beftcuftomers, fupply themfelves 
with all their moft precious produflions. 

The advantage which the landlord derives 
from fuch improvements feems at no time to 
have been greater than what was fufficient to 
compenfate the original. expenfe of making them. 
In the ancient hufbandry, after the vineyard, a 
well- watered kitchen garden feems to have been 
the part of the farm which was fuppofed to yield 
the moft valuable produce. But Democritus, who 
wrote upon hufbandry about two thoufand years 
ago , and who was regarded by the ancients as 
one of the fathers of the art, thought they did 
not a£l wifely who enclofed a kitchen garden. 
The profit, he faid, would not compenfate the 
expenfe of a ftonewall; and bricks (he meant, 
I fuppofe, bricks baked in the fun) mouldered 
with the rain, andthe winter ftorm, and required 
continual repairs. Columella, who reports this 
judgment of Democritus, does not controvert it, 
but propofes a very frugal method of enclofing 
with a hedge of brambles and briars, which he 
fays, he had found by experience to be both a 
lafting and an impenetrable fence; but which, it 
feems, was not commonly known in the time of 
Democritus. Palladius adopts the opinion of 
Columella , which had before been recommended 
by Varro. In the judgment of thofe ancient 
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improvers , the produce of a kitchen garden had, / 
it feems , been little more than fuflicient to pay 
the extraordinary culture and the expenfe of 
watering ; for in countries fo near the fun , it 
was tliought proper, in thofe times as in the 
prefent, to have the command of a llream of 
water , which could be condudfed to every bed 
in the garden. Through the greater part of 
Europe, a kitchen garden is not at prefent fup- 
pofed to deferve a better enclofure than that re- 
commended by Columella. In Great Britain, 
and fome other northern countries, the finer 
fruits cannot be brought to perfe£lion but by 
the alTiftance of a wall. Their price, therefore , 
in fuch countries muft be fufficient to pay the 
expenfe of building and maintaining what they 
cannot be had without. The fruit-wall frequently 
furrounds the kitchen garden, which thus enjoys 
the benefit of an enclofure which its own produce 
could feldom pay for. 

Tliat the vineyard, when properly planted 
and brought to perfe£lion, was the moft valuable 
part of the farm , feems to have been an un- 
doubted maxim in the ancient agriculture , as it 
is in the modern through all the wine countries. 

But whether it was advantageous to plant a new 
vineyard , was a matter of difpute among the an- 
cient Italian hufbandmen , as we learn from Co-, 
lumella. He decides, like a true lover of all 
curious cultivation, in favor of the vineyard, and 
endeavours to (how, by a comparifon of the profit 
and expenfe, that it was a moA advantageous 
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improvement. Such comparifons , however , be- 
tween the profit and expenfe of new proje£is, are 
commonly very fallacious, and in nothing more fo 
than in agriculture. Had the gain adlually made by 
Inch plantations been commonly as great as he 
imagined it might Iiave been, there could have been 
no difpute aboutit. Thefame point is frequently at 
this day a matter of controverfyin the wine coun- 
tries. Their writers on agriculture , indeed , the 
lovers and promoters of high cultivation , feetn 
generally difpofed to decide with Columella in favor 
of the vineyard. In France the anxiety of the pro- 
prietors of, the old vineyards to prevent the 
planting of any new ones, feems to favor their 
opinion , and to indicate a confcioufnefs in thofe 
who muft have the experience , that this fpecies 
of cultivation is at prefent in that country more 
profitable than any otlier. It feems at the fame 
time , however , to indicate another opinion, that 
this fuperior profit can laft no longer than the 
laws which at prefent refirain the free cultiva- 
tion of the vine. . In i73i, they obtained an 
order of council, prohibiting both the planting 
of new vineyards , and the renewal of thofe old 
ones, of which the cultivation had been inter- 
rupted for two years ; without a particular per- 
milfion from the king, to be granted only in 
confeqnence of an information from the intend- 
ant of the province, certifying that he had ex- 
amined the land , and that it was incapable of 
any other culture. The pretence of this order 
was the fcarcity of corn and pafture, and the 

fuper- 
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filper- abundance of wine. But had this fuper- 
abundance been real, it would, without any order 
of council , have effedlually prevented the plan- 
tation of new vineyards , by reducing the profits 
of this fpecies of cultivation below their natural 
proportion to thofe of corn and pafture. With re- 
gard to the fuppofed fcarcity of corn occafioned by 
the multiplication of vineyards, corn is nowhere in 
France more carefully cultivated than in the wine 
provinces , where the land is fit for producing it; as 
in Burgundy, Guienne, and the Upper Languedoc. 
The numerous hands employed in the one fpecies 
of cultivation necelTarily encourage the other, by 
affording a ready market for its produce. To 
diminifh the number of thofe who are capable of 
paying for it, is fure 4 y a moft unpromifing expe- 
dient for encouraging the cultivation of corn. It 
is like the policy which would promote agriculture 
by difcouraging manufa^lures. 

The rent and profit of thofe productions, 
therefore , which require either a greater original 
expenfe of improvement in order to" fit the land 
for them, or a greater annual expenfe of culti- 
vation , though often much fuperior to thofe of 
corn and pallure, yet when they do no more 
than compenfate fuch extraordinary expenfe, are 
in reality regulated by the rent and profit of thofe 
common crops. 

It fometimes happens, indeed, that the quan- 
tity of land which can be fitted for fome parti- 
cular produce , is too fmall to fupply the effeCInal 
demand. The whole produce can be difpofed 
W. 0/ N. i. iG 
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of to thofe who are willing to give Ibmewhat 
more than what is fufhrient to pay the whole rent, 
wages and proht necelfary for raifing and bringing 
it to market, according to their natural rates, or 
according to the rates at which they are paid in 
the greater part of other cultivated land. The fur- 
plus part of the price which remains after defraying 
the whole expenfe of improvement and cultivation 
may commonly , in this cafe, and in this cafe only, 
bear no regular proportion to the like furphis in 
corn or pafiure, but may exceed it in almoft any 
degree; and the greater part of this excefs naturally 
goes‘to the rent of the landlord. 

The ufual and natural proportion , for example, 
between the rent and profit of wine and thofe of 
corn and pafiure , mufi be underfiood to take 
place only with regard to thofe vineyards which 
produce nothing but good common wine, fuch as 
can be raifed almofi any where, upon any light, 
gravelly , or fandy foil , and which has nothing to 
recommend it but its firength and wholefomenefs. 
It is with fuch vineyards only that the common 
land of the country can be brought into compe- 
tition ; for with thofe of a peculiar quality it is 
evident that it cannot. 

The vine is more affefled by the difference of 
foils than any other fruit tree. From fome it 
derives a flavor which no culture or manage- 
ment can equal, it is fnppofed, upon any other. 
This flavor , real or imaginary , is fometimes 
peculiar, to the produce of a few vineyards; 
fometimes it extends through the greater part of 
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a fmall dilVifI , and fometimes through a con- 
fiderable part of a large province. The whole 
quantity of fuch wines that is brought to market 
falls fliort of the effe£lual demand , or the demand 
of thofe who would be willing to pay the whole 
rent, profit and wages neceffary for preparing and 
bringing them thither, according to the ordinary 
rate, or according to the rate at which they are 
paid in common vineyards. The whole quantity, 
therefore , can be difpofed of to thofe who are 
willing to pay more, which neceflarily raifes the 
price above that of common wine. The difference 
is greater or lefs, according as the falhionablenefs 
and fcarcity of the wine render the competition of 
the buyers more or lefs eager. Whatever it be, 
the greater part of it goes to the rent of the land- 
lord. For though fuch vineyards are in general 
more carefully cultivated than molt others, the 
high price of the wine feems to be, not fo much 
the effect, as the caufe of this careful cultivation. 
In fo valuable a produce the lofs occalioned by 
negligence is fo great as to force even the moft 
carelefs to attention. A fmall part of this high 
price , therefore , is fufficient to pay the wages of 
the extraordinary labor bellowed upon their cul- 
tivation, and the profits of the extraordinary flock 
which puts that labor into motion. 

The fugar colonies poffefled by the European 
nations in the Wefl-Indies, may be compared to 
thofe precious vineyards. Their whole produce 
falls fliort of the effedual demand of Europe, and 
can be difpofed of to thofe who are \v^ling to 
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give more than what is fiifficient to p«y the whol® 
rent, proht and wages neceffary foi preparing and 
bringing it to market, according to the rate at 
which they are commonly paid by any other pro- 
duce. In Cochin-china the fineft white fngar com- 
monly fells for three piafters the quintal , about 
thirteen {hillings and fixpence of our money, as 
we are told by’* Mr. Poivre , a very careful ob- 
ferver of the agriculture of that country. What is 
there called the quintal weighs from a hundred and 
fifty to two hundred Paris pounds , or a hundred 
and feventy five Paris pounds at a medium, which 
reduces the price of the hundred weight Englifit to 
about eight (hillings fterling, not a fourth part of 
what is commonly paid for the brown or mufkavada 
fugars imported from our colonies , and not a fixth 
part of what is paid for the fineft white fugar. 
The greater part of the cultivated lands in Cochin- 
china are employed in producing corn and rice, 
the food of the great body of the people. The 
refpeilive prices of corn , rice , and fugar , are 
there probably in the natural proportion, or in 
that which naturally takes place in the different 
crops of the greater part of cultivated land , and 
which recompenfes the landlord and farmer, as 
nearly as can be computed , according to what is 
ufually the original expenfe improvement and 
the annual expenfe of cultivation. But in our fugar 
colonies the price of fugar bears no fuch propor- 
tion to that of the produce of a rice or com held 
either in Europe or in America. It is commonly 

* Voyage* d’un Philofophe. 
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laid , that a fngar planter expe£ls that the rutn and 
the niolaffes Hiuuld defray the whole expenfe of 
his cultivation, and that his fugir (hould be all 
clear profit. If this be true , for I pretend not to 
affirm it , it is as if a corn farmer expelled to defray 
the expenfe of his cultivation with the chaff and the 
ftravv , and that the grain Ihould be all clear pn>f 
We fee frequently focieties of merchants in Lor.<i . 
and other trading towns , purrhafe vvafle land ' 
our fiigar colonies , which they expfdt to improve 
and cultivate with profit by means of tadtors and 
agents; notwithftanding the great diflance and the 
uncertain returns, from the deft diive adminiftra- 
tion of jufiice in thole countries. Nobody will 
attempt to improve and cultivate in the fame 
manner the moft fertile lands of Scotland, Ire- 
land , or the coni provinces of Nonh-Amenca; 
though from the more exadt adminiftration of 
juOice in thefe countries, more regular returns 
might be exjredled. 

In Virginia and Maryland the 'cultivation of 
tobacco is preferred, as note profitable, to that 
ot corn. Tobacco might be cultivated with 
advantage through the greater part of Europe; 
but in almofl every part of Europe it has become 
a principal fubjedt of taxation, and to colledl a 
tax from every different farm in the country 
wliere this plant might happen to be cultivated, 
would be more difficult, it has been fuppoftd, 
than to levy one upon its importation at the 
cuftom - hoiife. The cultivation of tobacco has 
upon this account been molt abfurdly prohibited 
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through the greater part of Europe , which neceP- 
farily gives a fort of monopoly to the countries 
where it is allowed , arid as Virginia and Maryland 
produce the greateft quantity of it, they fliare 
largely , though with fome competitors , in the 
advantage of this monopoly. This cultivation of to- 
bacco , however , feems not to be fo advantageous, 
as that of fiigar. I have never even heard of any 
tobacco plantation that was improved and culti- 
vated by the capital of merchants who refided in 
Great Britain, and our tobacco colonies fend us 
home no fuch wealthy planters as we fee frequently 
arrive from our fugar iflands. Though from the 
preference given in thofe colonies to the cultivation 
of tobacco above that of corn , it would appear that 
the effeilual demand of Europe for tobacco is not 
completely fnpplied , it probably is more nearly fo 
than that for fugar : And though the prefent price 
of tobacco is probably more than fufficient to pay 
the whole rent , wages and profit neceffary for pre- 
paring and -bringing it to market, according to 
the rate at which they are commonly paid in corn 
land ; it muft not be fo much more as the prefent 
price of fugar. Our tobacco planters, accordingly, 
have fhown the fame fear of the fuper- abundance 
of tobacco , which the proprietors of the old 
vineyards in France have of the fuper- abundance 
of wine. By ad of affembly they have reflrained 
its cultivation to fix thoufand plants, fuppofed 
to yield a thoufand weight of tobacco , for every 
•negro between lixteen and fixty years of age. 
Such a negro, over and above this quantity of 
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tobacco , can manage , they reckon , four acres 
of Indian corn. To prevent the market from 
being overftocked too, they have fometimes, in 
plentiful years, we are told by Dr. Douglas^, (I 
fufpe^f he has been ill informed) burnt a certain 
quantity of tobacco for every negro , in the fame 
manner as the Dutch are faid to do of fpices If 
fuch violent methods are necelfary to keep up the 
prefent price of tobacco , the fuperior advantage 
of its culture over that of corn, if it ftill has any, 
will not probably be of long continuance. 

It is in this manner that the rent of the cul- 
tivatedjand, of which the produce is human food, 
regulates the rent of the greater part of other 
cultivaied land. No particular produce can long 
afford lefs ; becaufe the land would immediately 
be turned to another nfe; And if any particular 
produce commonly affords more , it is becaufe the 
quantity of land which can be fitted for it is too 
fmall to fupply the effedhial demand. 

In Europe corn is the principal produce of 
land which ferves immediately for human food. 
Except in particular fituations, therefore, the rent 
of corn land regulates in Europe that of all other 
cultivated land. Britain need envy neither the 
vineyards of France nor the olive plantations of 
Italy. Except in particular fituations, the value 
of thefe is regulated by that of corn , in which the 
fertility of Britain is not much inferior to that of 
either of thofe two countries. 

* Douglas’s Summary, vol. ii. p. 370* 37 a> 
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If in any country the common and favorite 
vegetable food of the people Ihould be drawn 
from a plant of which the moft common land, 
with the fame or nearly the fame culture, pro- 
duced a much greater quantity than the moft 
fertile does of corn, the rent of the landlord, or 
the furplus quantity of food wliich would remain 
to him , after paying the labor and replacing the 
ftock of the farmer together with its ordinary 
profits, would necelfarily be much greater. What- 
ever was the rate at which labor was commonly 
maintained in that country, this greater furplus 
could always maintain a greater quantity of it, 
and confequently enable the landlord to purchafe 
or command a greater quantity of it. The real 
value of his rent, his real power and authority, 
his command of the necelfaries and conveniencies 
of life with which the labor of other people 
could fupply him , would necelfarily be much 
greater. ^ 

A rice field produces a much greater quantity 
of food than the moft fertile cornfield. Two crops 
in the year from thirty to fixty bulhels each , are 
faidto be the ordinary produce of an acre. Though 
its cultivation , therelbre, requires more labor , a 
much greater furplus remains after maintaining all 
that labor. In thofe rice countries, therefore, 
where fice is the common and favorite vegetable 
food of the people, and where the cultivators are 
chiefly maintained with it, a greater fliare of this 
greater furplus fliould belong to the landlord 
than in corn cojantries. In Carolina, where the 
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planters, as in other Britifh colonies, are gene- 
rally both farmers and landlords , and where rent 
cbnfequently is confounded with profit, the cul- 
tivation of rice is found to be more profitable 
than that of corn , though their fields produce ^ 
only one crop in the year, and though , from the 
prevalence of the cuftoms of Europe , rice is not 
there the common and favorite vegetable food of 
the people. 

A good rice field is a bog at all feafons , and 
at one feafon a bog covered with water. It is 
unfit either for corn, or pafture, or vineyard, or, 
indeed , for any other vegetable produce that is 
very ufefnl to men; And the lands which are fit 
for thofe purpofes , are not fit for rice. Even in 
the rice countries , therefore, the rent of rice lands 
cannot regulate the rent of the other cultivated 
land which can never be turned to that produce. 

The food produced by a field of potatoes is 
not inferior in quantity to that produced by a 
field of rice, and much fuperior to what is pro- 
duced by a field of wheat. Twelve thoufand 
weight of potatoes from an acre of land is not a 
greater produce than two thoufand weight of 
wheat. The food or folid nourifhment , indeed , 
which can be drawn from each of thofe two 
plants , is not altogether in proportion to their 
weight, on account of the w'atery nature of po- 
tatoes. Allowing, however, half the weight of 
this root to go to water, a very large allowance > 
fuch an acre of potatoes will flill produce fix 
thoufand weight of folid nourifbment, three 
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times fhe quantify produced by the acre of wheat. 
An acre of pora'oes is cultivated with lefs expenfe 
than an acre of wheat; the fallow*, which gene- 
rally precedes the fowing of wheat, more than 
comnenfating the hoeing and other extraordinary 
culture which is always given to potatoes. Should 
this root ever become in any part of Europe, 
like rice in fon.e rice countries, the common and 
favorite vegetable food of the people, fo as to 
occupy die fame proportion of the lands in tillage 
which wheat and other forts of grain for human 
food do at prt-fenf, the fame quantity of cultivated 
land would maintain a much greater number of 
people, and the laborers being generally fed with 
potatoes, a greiter furplus would remain after re- 
placing all the flock and maintaining all the labor 
employed in cultivation. A greater fliare of this 
futpins too would be ong to the landlord. Po- 
pulation would increafe , and rents would rife 
much beyond what they are at prefent. 

The land which is fit for potatoes, is fit for 
almoft every other ufetul vegetable. If they oc- 
cupied the fame proportion of cultivated land 
which corn does at prefent, they would regulate, 
in the Came manner, the rent of the greater part 
of other cultivated land. 

In fome parts of Lancadiire it is pretended , 
I have been told , that bread of oatmeal is a 
heartier food for laboring people than wheaten 
bread , and I have frequently heard the fame doc- 
trine held in Scotland. I am, however, fomewhat 
doubtful of the truth of it. The common people 
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in Scotland , who are fed with oatmeal , are in 
general neither fo ftrong, nor fo handfome as the 
fame rank of people in England , who are fed 
with wheaten bread. They neither work fo well, 
nor look fo well; and as there is not the fame 
difference between the people of fafliion in tho ■ 
two countries , experience would feem to fliow , 
that the food of the common people in Scot- 
land is not fo fuitahle to the human conflitntion 
as that of their neighbours of the fame rank in 
England. But it feems to be otherwife with 
potatoes. The chairmen, porters, and coalheavers 
in London , and thofe unfortunate women who 
live by proftitution , . the ftrongelt men and the 
moft beautiful women perhaps in the Britifli domi- 
nions , are faid to be the greaterpart of them, from 
the loweft rank of people in Ireland, who are 
generally fed with this root. No food can afford 
a more decifive proof of its nourilhing quality , 
or of its being peculiarly fuitable to the health of 
the human conftitntion. 

It is difficult to preferve potatoes through the 
year , and impoffible to ftore them like corn , 
for two or three years together. The fear of not 
being able to fell them before they rot, dif- 
courages their cultivation , and is , perhaps , the 
chief obftacle to their ever becoming in any great 
country , like bread, the principal vegetable food 
of all the different ranks of the people. 
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PART II. 

Of the Produce of L,nnd which fometimes does y 
and jonietimes does not^ afford Rent. 

rs 

JL JUMAN food feems to be the only produce 
of land which always and neceflarily affords fome 
renr to the landlonl. Other forts of produce 
fometimes may and fometimes may not, accord- 
ing to different circumltances. 

After food, clothing and lodging are the two 
great wants of maritind. 

Land in its original rude ftate can afford the 
materials of clothing and lodging to a much 
greater number of people than it can feed. In its 
improved ft ite it can fometimes feed a greater num- 
ber of people than it can fupply with thofe mate- 
rials ; at Icaft in the way in which they require them, 
and are willing to pay for them. In the one ftate, 
therefore , there is always a fnper-abundance of 
thofe materials , which are frequently , upon that 
account, of little or no value. In the other there is 
often a fcarciry, which neceffarily augments their 
value. In the one ftate a great part of them is 
thrown away as ufelefs , and the price of what is 
nfed IS confidered as equal only to the labor and 
expenfe of fttting it for ufe, and can, therefore, 
afford no rent to the landlord. In the other they are 
all made ufe of, and there is frequently a demand 
for more than can be had. Somebody is always 
willing to give more for every part ol them than 
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what is fiifficient to pay the expenfe of bringing 
them ro market. The price; therefore, can always 
afford fome rent to the landlord. 

The fkins of the larger animals were the ori- 
ginal materials of clothing. Among nations of 
hunters and (hepherds, therefore, whofe food con- 
fifts chiefly in the flefli of thofe animals, every 
man , by providing himfelf with food provides 
himfelf with the materials of more clothing than 
he can wear. If there was no foreign commerce, 
the greater part of them would be thrown away 
as things of no value. This was probably the 
cafe among the hunting nations of North-America, 
before their country was difcovered.by the Euro- 
peans, with whom they now exchange their fur- 
plus peltry, for blankets, fire arms, and brandy, 
which gives ir'fome value. In the prefent com- 
mercial ftate of the known world , the moft bar- 
barous nations, I believe, among whom land pro- 
perty is eftablifhed, have fome foreign commerce 
of this kind, and find among their wealthier neigh- 
bours fucha demand for all the materials of clothe 
ing , which their land produces , and which can 
neither be wrought up nor confumed at home, as 
raifes their price above what it cofts to fend them 
to thofe wealthier neighbours. It affords, there- 
fore , fome rent to the landlord. When the grea^ r 
part of the highland cattle were confumed on 
their, own hills, the exportation of their hides 
made the moft confiderable article of the com- 
merce of that country , and whar they were ex- 
changed for afforded fome addition to the rent 
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of the highland eftates. The wool of England, 
which in old times could neither be confumed nor 
wrought up at home , found a market in the then 
wealthier andmore induftrious country of f'landers, 
and its price afforded fomething to the rent of the 
land which produced it. In countries not better 
cultivated than England was then, or than the 
highlands of Scotland are now , and which had 
no foreign commerce, the materials of clothing 
would evidently befofuper-abundant, that a great 
part of them would be thrown away as ufelefs, 
and no part could afford any rent to the landlord. 

The materials of lodging cannot always be 
tranfported to fo great a di fiance as thofe of 
clothing, and do not fo readily become an ob- 
je£f of foreign commerce. When they are fuper- 
abundant in the country which produces them , 
it frequently happens, even in the prefen t com- 
mercial ftate of the world , that they are of no 
value to the landlord. A good flone quarry in 
the neighbourhood of London would afford a 
coafiderable rent. In many parts of Scotland 
and Wales it affords none. Barren timber for 
building is of great value in a populous and 
well-cultivated country and the land which pro- 
duces it affords a confiderable rent. But in 
many parts of North - America the landlord 
would be much obliged to any body who would 
carry away the greater part of his large trees. 
In fome parts of the highlands of Scotland the 
bark is the only part of the wood which, for 
want of roads and water-carriage , can be fent to 
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market. The timher is left to rot upon the 
ground. When the materials of lodging are fo 
fuper- abundant , the part made nfe of is worth 
only the labor and expenfeof fitting it for that ufe. 
It affords no rent to the landlord, who generally 
grants the ufe of it to whoever takes the trouble 
of afking it. The demand of wealthier nations, 
Jiowever, fometimes enables him to get a rent for 
it. The paving of the ftreets of London has 
enabled the owners of fome barren rocks on the 
coaft of Scotland to draw a rent from what never 
afforded any before. The woods of Norway and 
of the coaffs of the Baltic, find a market in many 
parrs of Great Britain which they could. not find 
at home, and thereby afford fome rent to their 
proprietors. 

Countries are populous, not in proportion to the 
number of people whom their produce can clothe 
and lodge, but in proportion to that of thofe whom 
it can feed. When food is provided , it is eafy to 
find the neceffary clothing and lodging. But 
though thefe are at hand , it may often be. difficult 
to find food. In fome parts even of the Britifh domi- 
nions what is called AHoufe, may be built by one 
day’s labor of one man. The fimplefl fpecies of 
clothing, the Ikins of animals require fomewhat 
more labor to drefs and prepare them for ufe. They 
do not, however, require a great deal. Among 
favage and barbarous nations, a hundredth or lit- 
tle more than a hundredth parr of the labor of 
the whole year, will befufficient to provide tl.em 
with fuch clothing and lodging as fatisfy the 
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greater paft of the people. All the other ninety- 
nine parts are frequently no more than enough 
to provide them with food. 

■ "But when by the improvement and cultivation 
of land the labor of one family can provide food 
for two , the labor of half the fociety become# 
fufficient to provide food for the whole. The other 
half, therefore, or at leaft the greater part of them^ 
can be employed in providing other things, or in 
fatisfying the other wants and fancies of mankind. 
Clothing and lodging, houfehold furniture, and 
what is called Equipage , are the principal obje£la 
of the greater part of thofe wants and fancies. 
The rich man confumes no more food than hi# 
poor neighbour. In quality it may be very differ- 
ent, and to felefl and prepare it may require 
more labor and art ; but in quantity it is very 
nearly the fame. But compare the fpacious palace 
and great wardrobe of the one, with the hovel 
and the few rags of the other , and you will be 
fenfible that the difference between their cloth- 
ing, lodging and houfehold furniture, is almoffas 
great in quantity as it is in quality. The defire 
of food is limited in every man by the narrow 
capacity of the human ftomach ; but the defire 
of the conveniencies and ornaments of building, 
drefs, equipage, and houfehold furniture, feems 
to have no limit or certain boundary. Thofe, 
therefore , Aho have the command of more food 
than they memfelves can confume , are always 
willing to exchange the furplus, or, what is the 
fame thing, the price of it, for gratifications of 

this 
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this other kind. What is over and above fatif- 
fying the limited defire, is given for tlie amufe- 
ment df thofe deflres which cannot be'fatisfiedj 
but feem to be altogether endlefs. The poor j 
in order to obtain food , exert themfelves to gra-' 
tlfy thofe fancies of the rich , and to obtain it 
more certainly ■, they vie with one another in thd 
cheapnefs and perfedlion of their work; The' 
Humber of Vvorkmen increafes with the increaling 
quantity of food, or with the growing improve- 
ment and cultivation of the lands ; and as the na- 
ture of their bufinefs admits of the utmoft fubdivi- 
fions of labor, the quantity of materials which they 
carl work up , increafes in a *nuch greater propor- 
tion than their numbers. Hence arifes a demand 
for every fort of material which human invention 
can employ, either ufefiilly or ornamentally , irt 
building, drefs, equipage, or houfehold furniture; 
for the follils and minerals contained in the bowels 
of the earth ; the precious metals , and the pre- 
cious ftonesi ' 

Food is in this manner , hot only the original 
fource of rent, but every other part of the produce* 
of land which afterwards affords rent , derives thif" 
part of its value from the improvement of the 
powers of labor in producihg food by means of the 
improvement and cultivation of land; 

Thofe other parts of the produce of land ; 
however, which afterwards afford rent, do not' 
afford it always. Even in improved and culti- 
vated countries j the derhand for them is ndt al- 
ways fuch as to afford a greater price than whal 
fK. of N. \i ii ■ 
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is fufHcrent to pay the labor , and replace , to* 
gether with its ordinary profits, the ftock which 
muft be employed in bringing them to market. 
Whether it is or is not fuch , depends upon 
different circumfiances. 

Whether a coal-mine, for example, can afford 
any rent, depends partly upon its fertility, and 
partly upon its fituation. 

A mine of any kind may be faid to be either 
fertile or barren , according as the quantity of 
mineral which can be brought from it by a cer- 
tain quantity of labor, is greater or lefs than what 
can be brought by an equal quantity from the 
greater part of other |nines of the fame kind. 

Some coal-mines advantageoufly fituated , can- 
not be wrought on account of their barrennefs. 
The produce does not pay the expenfe. They 
can afford neither profit nor rent. 

There are fome of which the produce is 
barely fufficient to pay the labor, and replace, 
together with its ordinary profits, the flock em- 
ployed in working them. They afford fome 
profit to the undertaker of the work, but no rent 
to the landlord. They can be wrought advan- 
tageoufly by nobody but the landlord , who being 
himfelf undertaker of the work , gets the ordinary 
profit of the capital which he employs in it. 
Many coal-mines in Scotland are wrought in 
this manner, and can be wrought in no other. 
The landlord will allow nobody elfe to work 
them without paying fome rent, and nobody 
can afford to pay any. 
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Other coal-mines in the fame country fuffi- 
Ciently fertile, cannot be wrought on account of 
their fituation. A quantity of mineral fufficient 
to defray the expenfe of working , could be 
brought from the mine by the ordinary j or evert 
lefs than the ordinary quantity of labor : But irt 
an inland country, thinly irihabited,.and without 
either good roads or water-carriage, this quantity 
could not be fold; 

Coals are a lefs agreeable fuel than wood: 
they are faid too to be lefs wholefome; The ex-, 
penfe of coals, therefore, at the place where they 
are confumed, muft generally be fomewhat left 
than that of wood. 

The price of wood again varies with the Bate of 
agriculture, nearly in the fame manner, and exadly 
for the fame reafon , as the price of cattle. In its 
rude beginnings the greater part of eVery country 
is covered with wood , which is then a mere en- 
cumberance of no value to the landlord, who would 
gladly give it to any body for the cutting; As 
agriculture advances , the woods are partly cleared 
by the progrefs of tillage , and partly go to decay 
in confequence of the increafed number of cattle; 
Thefe , though they do not ihcreafe in the fame 
proportion as corn , which is altogether the acqui* 
fition of human induftry , yet multiply under the 
care and proteflion of men ; Who ftore up in the 
feafon of plenty what thay maintain them in that of 
fcarcity, who through the whole year furnilh theni 
With a greater quantity of food than Uncultivated 
nature provides for them , and Who by deflrOying 
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and extirpating their enertiies, fecure them in the 
free enjoyment of all thatlhe provides. Numerous 
herds of cattle, when allowed to wander through 
the woods, though they do not deftroy the old 
trees, hinder any young ones from coming up, 
fo that in the courfe of a century or two the whole 
foreA goes to ruin. The fcarcity of wood then 
raifes its price. It affords a good rent, and the 
landlord fometimes finds that he can fcarce employ 
his beA lands more advantageoufly than in growing 
barren timber, of which the greatnefs of the profit 
often compenfates the latenefs of the returns. This 
feems in the prefent times to be nearly the Aate of 
things in feveral parts of Great Britain , where 
the profit of planting is found to be equal to 
that of either corn or paAure. The advantage 
which the landlord derives from planting , can 
no -where exceed, at lea A for any confiderable 
time, the rent which thefe could afford him, and 
in an inland country which is highly cultivated, 
it will frequently not fall much fliort of this rent. 
Upon the fea-coaA of a well- improved country, 
indeed , if coals can conveniently be had for fuel , 
it may fometimes be cheaper to bring barren timber 
for building from lefs cultivated foreign countries, 
than to raife it at home. In the new town of 
Edinburgh , built within thefe few years, there is 
not, perhaps , a fingle Aick of Scotch timber. 

Whatever may be the price of wood , if that 
of coals is fuch that the expenfe of a coal -fire is 
nearly equal to that of a wood one , we may be 
affured , th^t at < that place , and in. thefe 
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circQtndances , the price of coals is as high as it 
can be. It feems to be fo in fome of the inland 
parts of England, particularly in Oxfordfliire, 
where it is ufual , even in the fires of the common 
people, to mix coals and wood together, and 
where the difference in the expense of thofe two 
forts of fuel cannot, therefore, be very great. 

Coals, in the coal countries, are every -where 
much below this higheft price. If they were 
not, they could not bear the expenfe of a diftant 
carriage, either by land or by water. A fmall 
quantity only could be fold, and the coal-maf. 
ters and coal proprietors find it more for their 
intereft to fell a great quantity at a price fome- 
what above the loweft, than a fmall quantity at 
the higheft. The moft fertile coal-mine too , re- 
gulates the price of coals at all the other mines- 
in its neighbourhood. Both the proprietor and 
the undertaker of the work find, the one that he 
can get a greater rent , the other that he can get 
a greater profit , by fomewhat underfelling all 
their neighbours. Their neighbours are foon 
obliged to fell at the fame price, though they 
cannot fo well afford it, and though it always 
diminifhes, and fometimes takes away altogether, 
both their rent and their profit. Some works 
are abandoned altogether ; others can afford no 
rent , and can be wrought only by the pro- • 
prietor. 

The loweft price at which coals can be fold 
for any confiderabl^ time , is , like that of all other . 
commodities , the price which is biarely fufficient > 
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to replace , together with its ordinary profits , the 
flock which miift be employed in bringing theni 
to market. At a coal * mine for which the landlorcl 
can get no rent, but which he muft either work 
himfelf or let it alone altogether, the price of coals 
tnuft generally be nearly about this price. 

Rent , even where coals afford one , has gene-r 
tally a fmaller fliare in their price than in that of 
mofl other parts of the rude produce of land. 
The rent of an eftate above ground , commonly 
amounts to what is fuppofed to be a third of the 
grofs produce; and it is generally a rent certaiir 
and independent of the occafional variations irr 
the crop. In coal-mines a fifth of the grofs pro- 
duce is a very great rent; a tenth the common 
tent, and it is feldom a rent certain, but depends 
upon the occafional variations in the produce, 
Thefe are fo great , that in a country where thirty 
years pnrchafe is confidered as a moderate price 
for the property of a landed eflate , ten years 
purchafe is regarded as a good price for that of 
a coal-mine. 

The value of a coal-mine to the proprietor 
frequently depends as much upon its fituation as* 
upon its fertility, That of a metallic mine 
depends more upon its fertility, and lefs upon 
its fituation. The coarfe , and flill more tfie 
precious metals, when feparated from the ore, 
are fo valuable that they can generally bear the 
expenfe of a very long land , and of the mofl 
diftant fea carriage. Their market is not con- 
fipfd tq the countries in tfie neighbourhood of 
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the mine, but extends to the whole world. Tho 
copper of Japan makes an article of commerce 
in Europe; the iron of Spain in that of Chili 
and Peru. The filver of Peru finds its way , not 
only to Europe, but from Europe to China. 

The price of coals in Wellinoreland orShrop.* 
fliire can have little effedl on their price at New- 
caftle ; and their price in the Lionnois can have 
none at all. The produdlions of fuch difiant 
coal-mines can never be brought into competi- 
' tion with one another. But the produdfions of 
the moft diftant metallic mines frequently may, 
and in fadl commonly are. The price, there- 
fore, of the coarfe, and ftill more that of the 
precious metals, at the moft fertile mines in the 
world, mull necelfarily more or lefs affedl their 
price at every other in it. The price of copper 
in Japan mull have fome influence upon its price ' 
at the copper mines in Europe. The price of 
filver in Peru, or the quantity either of labor 
or of other goods which it will purchafe there , 
mull have fome influence on its price , not only 
at the filver mines of Europe, but at thole of 
China. After the difcovery of the mines of 
Peru, the filver mines of Europe were, the 
greater part of them , abandoned. The value of 
filver was fo much reduced that their produce 
could no longer pay the expenfe of working 
them, orreplace, with a profit, the food, clothes, 
lodging and other necelTaries iwhich were con- 
fumed in that operation. This was the cafe too 
with the mipes qf Cuba and St. Domingo, and 
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even with the ancient mines of Peru , after tha 
difcovery of thofe of Potofi. 

The price of every metal at every mine, there-! 
fore, being regulated irt fome meafure by its 
price at the moft fertile mine in the world that 
is aflually wrought, it can at the greater part of 
mines do very little more than pay the expenfe 
of working, and can feldom afford a very high 
rent to the landlord. Rent, accordingly, Teems 
at the greater part of mines to have but a fmall 
fhare in the price of the coarfe, and a ftill fmaller 
in that of the precious metals. Labor and profit 
make up the greater part of both. 

A hxth part of the grofs produce may be rec- 
koned the average rent of the tin mines of Cornwall, 
the mOft fertile that are known in the world , as 
we are told by the Reverend Mn Borlace , vice- 
warden of the ffannaries. Some, he fays, afford 
more, and fome do not afford fo much. A fixth 
part of the grofs produce is the rent too of feveral 
yery fertile lead mines in Scotland. 

In the lilver mines of Peru, we are told by 
Ffezier and Ulloa , the proprietor frequently 
exads no other acknowledgment from the under- 
taker of the mine , but that he will grind the ore 
at his mill paying him the ordinary rnulture or 
price of grinding. -Till 1 736 , ’indeed, the tax 
of the king of Spain amounted to one-fifth of 
the ffandard filver, which till then might be 
confidered as the real rent of the greater part of 
the filver mines of Peru , the richeft which have 
]seen known in the world. If there had . been 
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no tax this fifth would naturally have belonged 
to the landlord, and many mines might have 
been wrought which could not then be wrought , 
becaufe they could not afford this tax. The tax 
of the duke of Cornwall upon tin is fuppofed to 
amount to more than five percent, or one-twen- 
tieth part of the value ; and whatever may be his 
proportion, it would naturally too belong to the 
proprietor of the mine , if tin was duty free. But 
if you add one-twentieth to one-fixth , you will 
find that the whole average rent of the tin mines of 
Cornwall , was to the whole average rent of the 
filver mines of Peru, as thirteen to twelve. But 
the filver mines of Peru are not now able to pay 
even this low rent, and the tax upon filver was, 
in 1736, reduced from one-fifth to one-tenth. Even 
this tax upon filver too gives more temptation to 
fmuggling than the tax of one-twentieth upon tin ; 
andfmuggling muft be much eafierin the precious 
than in the bulky commodity. The tax of the 
king of Spain accordingly is faid to be very ill 
paid , and that of the duke of Cornwall very well. 
Rent, therefore, it is probable, makes a greater 
part of the price of tin at the moft fertile tin 
mines , than it does of filver at the moft fertile 
filver mines in the world. After replacing the ftock 
employed in working thofe different mines, together 
■with its ordinary profits, the refidue which remains 
to the proprietor , is greater it feems in the coarfe , 
than in the precious metal. 

Neither are the profits of the undertakers of 
filver mines commonly very great in Peru. The 
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fame moft refpe£lable and well informed authora 
acquaint us, that wlien any'perfon undertakes to 
work a new mine in Peru, he is univerfally 
looked upon as a man defined to bankruptcy and 
ruin , and is upon that account lhunned.and avoid- 
ed by every body. Mining, it Teems, is confi- 
dered there in the fame light as here, as a lottery, 
in which the prices do not compenfate the blanks, 
though the greatnefs of fome tempts many adven- 
turers to throw away their fortunes in fuch un- 
profperous projefb. 

As the fovereign , however, derives a confider- 
able part of his revenue from the produce of filver 
mines, the law in Peru gives every pofiible encou- 
ragement to the difcovery and working of new ones. 
Whoever difcovers a new mine , is entitled to mea- 
fure off two hundred and forty-fix feet in length , 
according to what he fuppofes to be the direction 
of the vein , and half as much in breadth. He be- 
comes proprietor of this portion of the mine , and 
can work it without paying any acknowledgment 
to the landlord. The interell of the duke-of 
Cornwall has given occafion to a regulation nearly 
of the fame kind in that ancient dutchy. In vafte 
and unenclofed lands any perfon who difcovers a tin 
mine, may mark out its limits to a certain extent, 
which is called bounding a mine. The bounder 
becomes the real proprietor of the mine, and may 
either work it himfelf, or give it in leafe to another , 
without the confent of the owner of the land, to 
whom , however , a very fmall acknowledgment 
muR be paid upon working it. In both regulation 
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the facred rights of private property are facrihced 
to the fuppofed interefts of public revenue. 

The fame encouragement is given in Peru to 
the difcovery and working of new gold mines; 
and in gold the king’s tax amounts only to a 
twentieth part of the ftandard metal. It was once 
a fifth, and afterwards a tenth, as in filver ; but 
it was found that the work could not bear even 
the loweft of thefe two taxes. If it is rare , how- 
ever, fay the fame authors, Frezier and Ulloa , 
to find a perfon who has made his fortune by a 
filver, it is Hill much rarer to find one who has 
done fo by a gold mine. This twentieth part 
feems to be the whole rent which is paid by the 
greater part of the gold mines in Chili and Peru. 
Gold too is much more liable to be fmuggled 
than even filver; not only on account of the 
fuperior value of the metal in porportion to its 
bulk, but on account of the peculiar way in 
which nature produces it. Silver is very feldom, 
found virgin, but, like moft other metals, is 
generally mineralized with fome other body ; from ' 
which it is impoffible to feparate it in inch quan- 
tities as will pay for the expenfe , but by a very 
laborious and tedious operation , which cannot 
well be carried on but in workhoufes ere<^ed 
for the purpofe, and therefore expofed to the 
infpeAion of the king's ofhcers. Gold , on the 
contrary, is almoft always found virgin. It is 
fometimes found in pieces of fome bulk ; and 
even when mixed in fmall and almoA infenfible 
particles with fand , earth , and other extraneous 
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bodies, it can be feparated from them by a very 
fljort and hmple operation , which can be carried 
on in any private houfe by any body who is 
pofTefled of a fmall quantity of mercury. If the 
king’s tax, therefore, is but ill paid upon filver, 
it is likely to be much worfe paid upon gold; 
and rent muft make a much fmaller part of the 
price of gold , than even of that of filver. 

The loweft price at which the precious metals 
can be fold , or the fmalleft quantity of other goods 
for which they can be exchanged during any con- 
liderable time, is regulated by the fame principles 
which fix the loweft ordinary price of all other goods. 
The flock which muft commonly be employed, the 
food, clothes, and lodging which muft commonly 
be confumed in bringing them from the mine to the 
• market , determine it. It muft at leaftbe fufficient 
to replace that ftock, with the ordinary profits. 

Their higheft price , however, feems not to be 
neceffarily determined by any thing but the a£fual 
fcarcity or plenty of thofe metals themfelves. It 
is not determined by that of any other commodity, 
in the fame manner as the price of coals is by 
that of wood , beyond which no fcarcity can ever 
raife it. Increafe the fcarcity of gold to a certain 
degree, and the fmalleft bit of it may become more- 
precious than a diamond, and exchange for a 
greater quantity of other goods. 

The demand for thofe metals arifes ' partly 
from their utility , and partly from theif beauty. 
If you except iron , they are more ufeful than , 
perhaps, any other metal. As they are lefc liable 
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to ruft and impurity, they can more eafily be 
kept clean ; and the"utenfils either of the table or 
the kitchen are often upon tliat account more 
agreeable when made of them. A filver boiler 
k more cleanly than a lead , copper , or tin one ; 
and the fame quality would rendfer a gold boiler 
ftill better than a filver one.- Their principal 
merit, however , arifes from their beauty, which 
renders them peculiarly fit ' for the ornaments of 
drefs and furniture. No paint or die can give 
fo fplendid a color as gilding. The merit of 
their beauty is greatly enhanced by their fcarcity. 
With the greater part of rich people , the chief 
enjoyment of riches confills in the parade of riches, 
which in their eye is never fo complete as when 
they appear to poffefs thofe decifive marks of opu- 
lence which nobody can poffefs but themfelves. In 
their eyes the merit of an object which is in any 
degree eitherufeful or beautiful , isgreatly enhanced 
by its fcarcity, or by the great labor which it 
requires to colleft any confiderable quantity of 
it ; a labor which nobody can afford to pay but 
themfelves. Such obje^fs they are willing to 
purchafe at a higher price then things much more 
beautiful and ufeful, but more common. Thefe 
qualities of utility , beauty, and fcarcity., are the 
original foundation of the high rprice of thofe 
metals, or of the great quantity of other goods for 
which they can every-where be exchanged. This 
value was antecedent to and independent of their 
being employed as coin, and was the quality 
which fitted them for that employment. That 
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employment, however, by occafioninga new de» 
mand , and by diminifliing the quantity which 
could be employed in any other way, may have 
afterwards contributed to keep up or increafe 
their value. 

The demand for the precious Rones arifes aU 
together from their beauty. They are of no ufe » 
but as ornaments ; and the merit of their beauty 
is greatly enhanced by their fcarcity, or by the 
difficulty and expenfe of getting them from the 
mine. Wages and profit actordingly make up ^ 
upon moft occafions, almofl the whole of their 
high price. Rent comes in but for a very fmall 
fliare; frequently for no lliare; and the moft fertile 
mines only afford any confiderable rent. When 
Tavernier, a jeweller, vifited the diamond mines 
of Golconda and Vifapore , he was informed that 
the fovereign of the country, for whofe benefit 
they were wrought, had ordered all of them to 
be fliut up , except thofe which yield the largeft 
and fineft ftones. The others , it feems , were to 
the proprietor not worth the working. 

As the price both of the precious metals aftd 
of the precious ftones is regulated all over the 
world by their price at the moft fertile mine in it, 
the rent which a mine of either can afford to its 
proprietor is in proportion , not to its abfolute , 
but to what may be called its relative fertility , or 
to its fuperiority over other mines of the fame 
kind. If new mines were difcovered as much 
fuperior to thofe of Potofi as they were fuperior 
to thofe of Europe , the value of ftlver might b« 
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fo much degraded as to render even the mines of 
Potofi not worth the working. Before the dif- 
covery of the Spanifh Weft- Indies , the moft fer- 
tile mines in Europe may have afforded as great 
a rent to their proprietor as the richeft mines in 
Peru do at prefent. Though the quantity oflilver 
was much lefs , it might have exchanged for an 
equal quantity of other goods, and the proprie- 
tor’s {hare might have enabled him to purchafe 
or command an equal quantity either of labor or 
of commodities. The value both of the produce 
and of the rent, the real revenue which they afford- 
ed both to the public and to the proprietor, 
might have been the fame. 

The moft abundant mines either of the precious 
metals or of the precious {tones could add little to 
the wealth of the world. A produce of which the 
value is principally derived from its fcarcity , is ne- 
ceflarily degraded by its abundance. A fervice of 
plate , and the other frivolous ornaments of drefs 
and furniture, could bepurchafed forafmallerquan- 
tity of labor, or for a fmaller quantity of commodi- 
ties ; and in this would confift the foie advantage 
which the world could derive from that abundance. 

It is otherwife in eftates above ground. The 
value both of their produce and of their rent is 
in proportion to their abfolute, and not to their 
relative fertility. The land which produces a 
certain quantity of food, clothes , and lodging, 
can always feed , clothe , and lodge a certain 
number of people; and whatever may be the 
proportion of the landlord, it will always give 
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him a proportionable -command of thfe labor of 
thofe people , and the commodities with which 
that labor can fupply him» The value ofthemoft 
barren lands is not dirniniflied by the neighbourhood 
of the mofl fertile. On the contrary, it is generally 
increafed by it. The great number of people 
maintained by the fertile lands afford a market to 
many parts of the produce of the barren , which 
they could never have found among thofe whom, 
their own produce could maintain. 

Whatever increafes the fertility of land in 
producing food , increafes not only the value of 
the lands upon which the improvement is be-. 
Rowed , but contributes likewife to increafe that 
of many other lands , by creating a new demand 
for their produce. That abundance of food > of 
which, in confequence of the improvement of 
land, many people have the difpofal beyond 
what they themfelves can confume, is the great 
caufe of the demand both for the precious 
metals and the precious ftones, as well as for 
every other conveniency and ornament of drefs ;■ 
lodging , houfehold furniture, and equipage. > 
Food not only conflitutes the principal part of; 
the riches of the world , but it is the abundance 
of food which gives the principal part of their 
value to many other forts of riches* The poor 
inhabitants of Cuba and St. Domingo , when they 
W'ere firft difcovered by the Spaniards , ufed to , 
wear little bits of gold as ornaments in their hair-> 
and other parts of their drefs. They feemed to : 
value them as we would do any little pebble.S!of^ 

fomewhat , 
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fomewhat more than ordinary beauty , and to con-> 
Ader them as juft worth the picking up, but not 
worth the refufing to any body who alked them. 
They gave them to theh new guefts at the ftrft 
reqneft, without feeming to think that they had 
made them any very valuable prefent. They were 
aftoniftied to obferve the rage of the Spaniards to 
obtain them ; and had no notion that there could 
any where be a country in which many people 
had the difpofal of fo great a fuperfluity of food^ 
fo fcanty always among themfelves, that for a 
Very fmall quantity of thofe glittering baubles they 
would willingly give as much as might maintain a 
whole family for many years. Could they have 
been made to underftand this, the paftion of the 
Spaniards would not have furprifed them. 

PART III. 

Of the Variation in the Proportion between the 
rejpedive Values of that Sort of Produce which 
always affords Rent , and of that which fometimei 
does and fomelimes does not afford Rent. 

Tr H E increaftng abundance of food , in con-* 
fequence of increaftng improvement and culti-* 
vation , muft necefl'arily increafe the demand fof 
every part of the produce of land which is not 
food , and which can be applied either to ufe of 
to ornament. In the whole progrefs of improve- 
ment , it might therefore be expelled , therei 
W, of N. 1. ' 18 
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flionld be only one variation in the comparative 
values of thofe two different forts of produce. The 
value of that fort which fometimes does and fome- 
' times does not afford rent, fliould conftantly rife 
in proportion to that which always affords lome 
rent. As art and induflry advance, the materials 
of clothing and lodging, the ufeful foffils and 
minerals of the earth , the precious metals and the 
precious Aones fliould gradually come to be more 
and more in demand , fliould gradually exchange 
for a greater and a greater quantity of food , or in 
other words, fliould gradually become dqarerand 
dearer. This accordingly has been the cafe with 
moA of thefe things upon moA occafions , and 
would have been the cafe with all of them upon 
all occafions, if particular accidents had not upon 
fome occafions increafed the fupply of fome of 
them in a Aill greater proportion than the demand. 

The value of a free-Aone quarry, for exam- 
ple , will neceffarily increafe with the increafing 
improvement and population of the country 
round, about it ; efpecially if it fliould be the 
only one in the neighbourhood. But the value 
of a filver mine, even though there fliould not be 
another within a thoufand miles of it, will not 
neceffarily increafe with the improvement of the 
country in which it is fituated. The market for 
the produce of a free-Aone quarry can feldom 
extend more than a few miles round about it, and 
the demand muA generally be in proportion to 
the improvement and population of that fmall 
diArid. > But the market for the produce of a 
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filver mine may extendi over the whole known 
world. Unlefs the world in general , therefore, 
be advancing in improvement and population , 
the demand for filver might not be at all in- 
creafed by the improvement even of a large 
country in the neighbourhood of the mine. Even 
though the world in general were improving, yet, 
if, in the courfe of its improvement, new mines 
fliould be difcoveced , much more fertile than any 
which had been known before , though the 
demand for filver would neceffarily increafe, yet 
the fupply might increafe in fo much a greater 
proportion , that the real price of that metal 
might gradually fall ; that is, any given quantity, a 
pound weight of it, for example, might gradually 
purchafe or command a fmaller and a fmallet 
quantity of labor, or exchange for a fmaller and 
a fmaller quantity of corn , the principal part of 
the fiibfiftence of the laborer. 

The great market for filver is the commercial 
and civilized part of the world. 

If by the general progrefs of improvement the 
demand of this market Ihould increafe , while 
at the fame time the fnpply did not increafe in 
the fame proportion, the value of filver would 
gradually rife in proportion - to that of corn* 
Any given quantity of filver would exchange foi? 
a greater and a greater quantity of corn; or, in 
other words, the average money price of corn 
Would gradually become cheaper and cheaper. 

If, on the contrary, the fupply by fome acci-* 
dent Ihould increafe for many years together in d 
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greater proportion than the demand , that metal 
would gradually become cheaper and cheaper; 
or, in ocher words, the average money price of 
corn would, in fpite of all improvements, gra- 
dually become dearer and dearer. 

But if, on the other hand , the fnpply of the 
metal fhould increafe nearly in the fame proportion 
as the demand, it would continue to purchafe or 
exchange for nearly the fame quantity of corn, and 
the average money price of corn would, in fpite 
of all improvements, continue very nearly the fame. 

Thefe three feem to exhauft all the pofTible 
combinations of events which can happen in the 
progrefs of improvement; and during the courfe 
of the four centuries preceding the prefent, if we - 
may judge by what has happened both in France 
and Great Britain , each of thofe three different 
combinations feem to have taken place in the 
European market, and nearly in the fame order 
too in which I have here fet them down. 


Digrejfion concerning the Variations in the Value of 
Silver during the Courfe of the Four lajl Centuries. 

First Period. 

T 

An i35o, and for fame time before, the average 
price of the quarter of wheat in England feems 
not to have been eftimated lower than four 
ounces of filver. Tower- weight, equal to about 
twenty Ihillings of our prefent money. From. 
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this price it feems to have fallen gradually to 
two ounces of filver, equal to about ten {hillings 
of onr prefent money, the price at which we find 
it eftimated in the beginning of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, and at which it feems to have continued to 
be ellimated till about 1570. 

In i 35 o, being the a 5 th of Edward III, was 
enabled what is called. The ftatute of laborers. In 
the preamble it complains much of the infolence 
of fervants, who endeavoured to raife their wages 
upon their mafters. It therefore ordains, that all 
fervants and laborers Ihould for the future be 
contented with the fame wages and liveries (live- 
ries in thofe times fignified, not only clothes, but 
provifions) which they had been accullomed to 
receive in the Qoth year of the king, and the four 
preceding years ; that upon this account their livery 
wheat fliould no -where be eftimated higher than 
ten-pence a bufhel , and that it fliould always be 
in the option of the mafter to deliver them either 
the wheat or the money. Ten -pence a bufhel, 
therefore, had, in the a 5 th of Pidward III , been 
reckoned a very moderate price of wheat , fince 
it required a particular ftatute to oblige fervants 
to accept of it in exchange for their ufual livery 
of provifions ; and it liad been reckoned a reafon- 
able price ten years before that, or in the 16th 
year of the king , the term to which the ftatute 
refers. But in the 16th year of Edward III, ten- 
pence contained about half an ounce of filver Tow- 
er-weight, and was nearly equal to half a crown 
of our prefent money, lour ounces of filver. 
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Tower- weight , therefore, equal to fix (hillinga 
and eight-pence of the money of thofe times, 
and to near twenty fliillings of that of the prefent, 
muft have been reckoned a moderate price for the 
quarter of eight bufliels. 

This ftatute is furely a better evidence of what 
was reckoned in thofe times a moderate price of 
grain ; than the prices of fome particular years 
which have generally been recorded by hiflorians 
and other writers on account of their extraordinary 
dearnefs or cheapnefs, and from which , therefore , 
it is difficult to form any judgment concerning 
what may have been the ordinary price. There 
are, befides, other reafons for believing that in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century , and for 
fome time before , the common price of wheat 
was not lefs than four ounces of filver the quarter, 
and that of other grain in proportion. 

In tSog, Ralph de Born, prior of St. Auguf-^ 
tine’s, Canterbury, gave a feall upon his inflallan 
tion-day, of which William Thorn has preferv- 
ed, not only the bill of fare, but the prices of 
many particulars. In that feaft were confiimed, 
ift , fifty -three quarters of wheat , which coft 
nineteen pounds , or feven {hillings and two- 
pence a quarter, equal to about one-and-twenty 
fliillings and fix -pence of our prefent money; 
gdly. Fifty eight quarters of malt, which coft 
feventeen pounds ten {hillings, or fix {hillings a 
quarter , equal to about eighteen {hillings of our 
prefent money ; 3dly, Twerity quarters of oats, 
\vhich coft four pounds, or four {billings a quarter, 
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equal to about twelve Hiillings of our prefent money. 
The prices of malt and oats ieems here to be higher 
than their ordinary proportion 10 the price ot wheat. 

Thefe prices are not recorded on account of 
their extraordinary dearnefs or cheapnefs, but are 
mentioned accidentally as the prices adlually paid 
for large quantities of grain confumed at a teaft 
which was famous for its magnificence. 

In ii6i, being the, of Henry III, was re- 
vived, an ancient flatute called. The AJpze 
Bread and Ate, which, the king fays in the pre- 
amble, had been made in the times of his pro- 
genitors fometime kings of England. It is pro- 
bably, therefore, as old at lealt as the time of his 
grandfather Henry II, and may have been as old 
as the conqueft. It regulates the price of bread 
according as the prices of wheat may happen to 
be from one Ihilling to twenty fliillings the 
quarter of the money of thofe times. But fta- 
tutes of this kind are generally prefumed to pro- 
vide with equal care for all deviations from the 
middle price , for thofe below it as well as for 
thofe above it. Ten fliillings , therefore , con- 
taining fix ounces of filver. Tower-weight, and 
equal to about thirty fliillings of our prefent mo- 
ney , muft , upon this fuppofition , have been 
reckoned the middle price of the quarter of 
wheat when this ftatute was firft enadted , and 
muft have continued to be fo in the 5 ift of 
Henry III. We cannot therefore be very wrong 
in fuppofing that the middle price was not lefs 
than one -third of the'higheft price at which this 
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ftatute regulates the priceof bread, or than AxAiiU 
lings and eight pence of the money ot thofe rimes , 
containing tour ounces ot lilver, lower-weight, 

From thefe different fails, therefore, we feem 
to have fome reafon to conclude, that about the 
middle ot the fourteenth century , and for a con-? 
flderable time before, the average or ordinary 
price of the quarter of wheat was not fuppofed to 
be lefs than four ounces of filver, Tow'er- weight. 

Horn about the middle of the fourteenth to 
the beginning of the lixteenth century , what was 
reckoned the reafonable and moderate, that is the 
ordinary or average price of wheat, feems to have 
funk gradually to about one^balf of this price ; 
fo as. at laft to have fallen to about two ounces of 
iilver. Tower-weight, equal to about ten Ihillings 
ot' our prefent money. It continued to be efti- 
jnated at this price till about 1570. 

In the houfehold book of Henry, the fifth earl 
of Northumberland, drawn up in i5i2 , there are 
two different eftimations of wheat. In one of 
them it is computed at fix ihillings and eight- 
pence the quarter , in the other at five Ihillings 
and eight - pence only. In ilaa, fix ihillings 
and eight - pence contained only two ounces of • 
filver. Tower-weight , and were equal to about 
ten iliillings of our prefent money. 

From the Q5th of Edward III , to the begin-; 
ping of the reign of Elizabeth , during the fpace 
of more than two hundred years , fix ihillings and 
eight-pence , it appears from feveral different 
Ratute? , had cuntinued to be cgnfidered as wha? 
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is called the moderate and reafonable, that is the 
ordinary or average price of wheat. The quan- 
tity of lilver, however, contained in that nomi- 
nal I’um was during the courfe of this period , 
continually diminidiing , in confequence of fome 
alterations which were made in the coin. But 
the increafe of the value of filver had , it feems , 
fo far compenfated the diminution of the quan- 
tity of it contained in the fame nominal fum , 
that the legiflature did not think it worth while 
to attend to this circumftance. 

Thus in 1436 it was enabled , that wheat might 
be exported without a licence when the price was 
fo low as fix Ihillings and eight - pence : And in 
1463 it was ena£fed, that no wheat fliould be im- 
ported if the price was not above fix Ihillings 
and eight- pence the quarter. The legiflature 
had imagined , that when the price was fo low , 
there could be no inconveniency in exportation, 
but that when itrofe higher , it became prudent to 
allow of importation. Six Ihillings and eight pence, 
therefore, containing about the fame quantity of 
filver as thirteen {hillings and four-pence of our 
prefent money (one third partlefs than the fame 
nominal fum contained in the time of Edward III. ), 
had in thofe times been confidered as what is 
called the moderate and reafonable price of wheat. 

In 1354 , by the ift and 2d of Philip and 
Mary; and in i538, by the ift of Elizabeth, the 
exportation of wheat was in the fame manner 
prohibited , whenever the price of the quarter 
fliould exceed fix Ihillings and eight - pence y 
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which did not then contain two penny worth 
more filver than the fame nominal fum does at 
prefent. But it had foon been found that to reftrain 
the exportation of wheat till the price was fo very 
low , was , in reality , to prohibit it altogether. 
In i5f)Q , therefore , by the 3th of Elizabeth, the 
exportation of wheat was allowed from certain ports 
whenever the price of the quarter fhould not exceed 
ten fliillings , containing nearly the fame quan- 
tity of filver as the like nominal fum does at 
prefent. This price had at this time, therefore, 
been confidered as what is called the moderate 
and reafonable price of wheat. It agrees nearly 
With the eftimation of the Northumberland book 
in i3i2. 

That in France the average price of grain was, 
in the fame manner, much lower in the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of thefixteenth century, than 
in the two centuries preceding, has been obferved 
both by Mr. Dupre de St. Maur, and by the ele- 
gant author of the effay on the police of grain. Its 
price, during the fame period, had probably funk in 
thefamemanner through the greater part of Europe. 

This rife in the value of filver in proportion 
to that of corn, may either have been owing al- 
together to the increafe of the demand for that 
metal , in confequence of increafing improve- 
ment and cul'ivation, the fupply in the mean 
time continuing the fame as before : Or the de- 
mand continuing the fame as before, it may have 
been owing altogether to the gradual diminution 
qf the fupply j the greater part of the mines 
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which were then known in the world , being 
much exhaufted , and confequently the expenfe of 
working them much increal'ed . Or it may have 
been owing partly to the one and partly to the 
other of thofe two circumftances. In the end of 
the fifteenth and beginning of the fixteenth cen- 
turies, the greater part ofEurope was approaching 
towards a more fettled form of government than it 
had enjoyed for feveral ages before. The increafe 
of fecurity would naturally increafe induftry and 
improvement; and the demand for the precious 
metals, as well as for every other luxury and 
ornament , would naturally increafe with the in- 
creafe of riches. A greater annual produce would 
require a greater quantity of coin to circulate it; 
and a greater number of rich people would require 
a greater quantity of plate and other ornaments 
of filver. It is natural to fuppofe too, that the 
greater part of the mines which then fupplied the 
European market with filver, might be a good 
deal exhaufted , and have become more expenfive 
in the working. They had been wrought many 
of them from the time of the Romans. 

It has been the opinion, however, of the 
greater part of thofe who have written upon the 
prices of commodities in ancient times , that , 
from the Conqueft, perhaps from the invafion of 
Julius Csefar till the difcovery of the mines of 
America, the value of the filver was continually 
diminifliing. This opinion they feem to have 
been led into, partly by the obfervations which 
they had occafion to make upon the prices both 
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of corn and of fome other parts of the rude pro- 
duce of land; and partly hy the popular notion , 
that as the quantify of filver naturally increafes 
in every country with the increafe of wealth , fo 
its value diminilhes as its quantity increafes. 

In their obfervations upon the prices of corn , 
three different circumftances feem frequently to 
have milled them. 

Firft, In ancient times almofl all rents were paid 
in kind; in a certain quantity of corn , cattle, 
poultry, 8cc. It fometimes happened, however, 
that the landlord would llipulate, that he fliould 
be at liberty to demand of the tenant, either the 
annual payment in kind, ora certain lum of money 
inftead of it. The price at which the payment in 
kind was in this manner exchanged for a certain 
fum of money, is in Scotland called the converfion 
price. As the option is always in the landlord to 
take either the fubftance or the price , it is necef- 
fary for the fafety of the tenant, that the converlion 
price fliould rather be below than above t-he aver- 
age market price. In many places, accordingly, 
it is not much aboVe one - half of this price. 
Through the greater part of Scotland this cuftom 
ftill continues with regard to poultry, and in fome 
places with regard to cattle. It ^ight probably 
have continued to take place too with regard to 
corn , had not the inftitution of the public fiars 
put an end to it. Thefe are annual viluarions , 
according to the judgment of an aflize, of the 
average price of all the different forts of grain , 
and of all the different qualities of each, according 
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to the a£iual market price in every different 
county. This inftitution render<fd it fufficiently 
fdfe for the tenant , and much more convenient 
for the landlord, to convert, as they call it, the 
com rent, rather at what fliould happen to be 
the price of the fiars of each year , than at any 
certain fixed price. But the writers who have 
colleded the prices of corn in ancient times , 
feem frequently to have miftaken what is called 
in .Scotland the converlion price for the atHual 
market price. Fleetwood acknowledges , upon 
one occafion , that he had made this miltake. 
As he wrote his book, however, for a particular 
purpofe, he does not think proper to make this 
acknowledgment till after tranfcribing this con- 
verfion price fifteen times. The price is eight 
fliillings the quarter of wheat. This fum in 1423, 
the year at which he begins with it, contained 
the fame quantity of filver as fixteen {hillings of 
our prefent money. But in i562, the year at 
which he ends with it, it contained no more than 
the fame nominal fum does at prefent. 

Secondly, They have been milled by the flo- 
venly manner in which fqme ancient ftatutes of 
aflize had been fometimes tranfcribed by lazy 
copiers ; and fometimes perhaps adlually compofed 
by the legiflature. 

The ancient ftatutes of aflize feem to have be- 
gun always with determining what ought to be 
the price of bread and ale when the price of 
wheat and barley were at the loweft, and to have 
proceeded gradually to determine what it ought 
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to be, according as the prices of thofe two fort* 
of ^rain fhould gradually rife above this loweft 
price. But the tranfcribers of thofe Batutes feem 
^ frequently to haVe thought it fullicient , to copy 
the regulation as far as the three or four firft and 
lowell prices; faving in this manner their own 
labor, and judging, I fuppofe, that this was 
enough to lliow what proportion ought to be ob- 
ferved in all higher prices. 

Thus in the alTize of bread and ale, of the 5ift 
of Henry III, the price of bread was regulated 
according to the different prices of wheat, from one 
Ihilling to twenty fliillings the quarter, of the 
money of thofe times. But in the manufcripts from 
which all the different editions of the ffatutes, 
preceding that of Mr. Ruffhead , were printed , 
the copiers had never tranfcribed this regulation 
beyond the price of twelve (hillings. Several wri- 
ters, therefore, being milled by this faulty tran- 
fcription , very naturally concluded that the middle 
price, or lix fliillings the quarter, equal to about 
eighteen fliillings of our prefent money, was the 
ordinary or average price of wheat at that time. 

In the ftatute of Tumbrel and Pillory, ena<!Ied 
nearly about the fame time, the price of ale is 
regulated according to every fixpence rife in the 
price of barley , from two fliillings to four fliil- 
lings the quarter. That four fliillings , however , 
was not confidered as the higheft price to which 
barley might frequently rife in thofe times , and 
that thefe prices were only given as an example 
of the proportion which ought to be obferved in 
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all other prices, whether higher or lower, we may 
infer from the laft words of the ftatute ; “ & fic 
“ deinceps crefcetur vel diminnetur per fex de- 
“ narios.” The expreflion is very flovenly, but 
the meaning is plain enough ; “ That the price 
“ of ale is in this manner to be increafed or di- 

miniflied according to every fixpence rife or 

fall in the price of barley. ” In the compofi- 
tion of this ftatute the legiflature itfelf feems to 
have been as negligent as the copiers were in the 
tranfcription of the other. 

In an ancient manufcript of the Kegiam Majef- 
tatem, an old Scotch law book, there is a ftatute 
ot aftize, in which the price of bread is regulated 
according to all the different prices of wheat, from 
ten-pence ro three {hillings the Scotch boll , equal 
to about half an Englifli quarter. Three {hillings 
Scotch , at the time when this affize is fuppofed 
to have been enabled , were equal to about nine 
{hillings (lerling of our prefent money. Mr. Rud- 
diman feems * to conclude from this, that three 
flullings was the highert price to which wheat ever 
rofe in thofe times, and that ten-pence, a {hilling, 
or at m'oft twolhillings , were the ordinary prices. 
Upon confultmg the manufcript, however, it 
appears evidently, that all thefe prices are only fet 
down as examples ofthe proportion which ought to 
be obferved between the refpedlive prices of wheat 
and bread. I he laft words oftheflatuteare, “ reliqna 
“judicabisfecundumpraefcriptahabendorefpe£\um. 

* See his preface to Anderfon’s Diplomata Scotix. 
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“ ad pretium bladi.” “ Yon fliall judge of th« 

“ remaining cafe* according to what is above 
“ written having a refpedi to the price of corn." 

Thirdly, They feem to have been mifled too by 
tile very low price at which wheat was fometimeS- 
fold in very ancient times ; and to have imagined, 
that as its loweft price was then much lower that! 
in later times, its ordinary price muft likewife 
have been much lower. They might have found, 
however, that in thofe ancient times, its higheft 
price was fully as much above, as its loweft price 
was below any thing that had ever been known, 
in later time^ Thus in IQ70, Fleetwood gives us 
two prices of the quarter of wheat. The one is 
four pounds fixteenlhillings of the money of thofe 
times , equal to fourteen pounds eight (hillings of 
that of the prefent; the other is fix pounds eight 
fhillings, equal to nineteen pounds four lliillingsof 
our prefent money. No price can be found in the 
end of the fifteenth , or beginning of the fixteenth 
century , which approaches to the extravagance of 
thefe. The price of corn , though at all times liable 
to variation , varies molt in thofe turbulent and ^ 
diforderl^ focieties , in which the interruption of 
all commerce and communication hinders the 
plenty of one part of the country from relieving 
the fcarcity of another. In the diforderly ftate 
of England under the Plantagenets, who governed 
it from about the middle of the twelfth , till to- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century , one 
diftri£I might be in plenty , while another at no 
great diftance, by having its crop deftroyed 

either 
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either by fome accident of the feafons, or by the 
incurfioii of fome neighbouring baron , might be 
fuffering all the horrors of a famine; and yet if 
the lands of fome hollile lord were interpofed 
between them , the one might not be able to 
give the leaft alTiftance to the other. Under the 
vigorous adminiHration of the Tudors, who go- 
verned England during the latter part of the 
fifteenth * and through the whole of the fixteenth 
Century , no baron was powerful enough to dare 
to difturb the public fecurity. 

The reader will find at the end of this chapter 
all the prices of wheat which have been colledled 
by Fleetwood from IQ02 to i 5 y 7 , both inclufivcj 
reduced to the money of the prefent times, and 
digefted according to the order of time, into feveti 
divifions of twelve years each; At the end of each 
divifion too, he will find the average price of the 
twelve years of which it confifts. In that long period 
of time, P'leetvvood has been able to colleft the 
prices of no more than eighty years , fo that four 
years are wanting to make out the laft twelve^ 
years. I have added , therefore j from the accounts 
of Eton college, the prices of i 5 ^ 8 , i5ij9, 1600, 
and 1601. It is the only addition which I have 
made. The reader will fee, that from the beginning 
of^he thirteenth , till after the middle of the fix- 
teenth century, the average price of each twelve 
years grows gradually lower and lower; and that, 
towards the end of the fixteenth century it begins 
to rife again. The prices, indeed ,. which Fleet-*. 
\vood has been able to colled, feem to have beeri 
W. 0/ N* 39 
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thofe chiefly which were remarkable for extra- 
ordinary dearnefs or cheapnefs ; and I do not 
pretend that any very certain conclufion can be 
drawn from them. So far, however, as they prove 
any thing at all , they confirm the account which 
I have been endeavouring to give. Fleetwood 
himfelf, however, feems, with moft other writers, 
to have believed, that during all this period the 
value of filver , in confequence of its increafing 
abundance , was continually diminiiliing. The 
prices of corn which he himfelf has colle6ied, cer- 
tainly do not agree with this opinion. They agree 
perfe^lly with that of Mr. Dupre de St. Maur , and 
with that which I have been endeavouring to ex- 
plain. Bifhop Fleetwood and Mr. Dupre de St. 
Maur are the two authors who feem to have col- 
le£fed , with the greatefl diligence and fidelity , the 
prices of things in ancient times. It is fomewhat 
curious that,* though their opinions are fo very 
different, their fa61s, fo far as they relate to the price 
of corn at leafl, fhould coincide fo very exadly. 

It is not, however, fo much from the low price 
of corn , as from that of fome other parts of the rude 
produce of land, that the mofl judicious writers 
have inferred the great value of filver in thofe very 
ancient times. Com , it has been faid , being a fort 
of manufacture, was, in thofe rude ages, mu^ 
dearer in proportion than the greater part of otner 
commodities ; it is meant , I fuppofe , than the 
greater part of unmanufactured commodities; fuch 
as cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, &c. That in 
thofe times of poverty and barbarifin thefe were 
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Jj^oponionably much cheaper than corn , is un- 
doubtedly true. But this cheapnefs was not the 
effe£I of the high value of filver, but of the low 
Value of thofe commodhiei. It was not becaufe 
lilver would in fuch times purchafe or reprefent a 
greater quantity of labor, but becaufe fuch com- 
modities would purchafe or reprefent a much fmal- 
ler quantity than in times of more opulence and 
improvement. Silver mult certainly be cheaper in 
Spanilh -America than in Europe; in the country 
Vvhere it is produced , than in the country to which 
it is brought, at the expenfe of a long carriage 
both by land and by fea , of a freight and an en- 
furance. One -and- twenty pence halfpenny fter- 
ling, however, we are told by Ulloa, was, not 
many years ago, at Buenos Ayres, the price of art 
ox chofeii from a hefd of three dr four hundred* 
Sixteen (hillings fterling , we are told by Mr. Byron, 
Vvas the price of a good horfe in the capital of 
Chili. In a country naturally fertile, but of which 
the far greater part is altogether uncultivated, 
cattle , poultry , game of all kinds , &c. as they 
can be acquired with a Very fmall quantity of 
labor, fo they will purchafe or command but a 
very fmall quantity* The low money price fo^ 
Which they may be fold , is no proof that the 
real value of filver is there very high , but that the 
real Value of thofe commodities is very low* 

Labor , it mud always be remembered , and 
not any particular commodity or fet of common 
dities, is the real meafure of the value both of 
. filver and of all other comnqoditiest 
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But in countries almoft wafte, or but thinly in- 
habited, cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, &c. 
as they are the fpontaneous productions of nature, 
fo fhe frequently produces them in much greater 
quantities than the confumption of the inhabitants 
requires. In fuch a ftate of things the fupply com-' 
monly exceeds the demand. In different ftates of 
fociety, in different ftages of improvement, there- 
fore , fuch commodities will reprefent , or be 
equivalent to, very different quantities of labor. 

In every ftate of fociety , in every llage of im- 
provement, corn is the production of human in-' 
duftry. But the average produce of every fort of 
induftry is always fuited , more or lefs exaCtly , to 
the average confumption; the average fupply to' 
the average demand. In every different ftage of 
improvement, befides, the raifing of equal quanti- 
ties of corn in the fame foil and climate, will , at 
an average , require nearly equal quantities of la- 
bor; or what comes to the fame thing, the price of 
nearly equal quantities ; the continual increafe of 
the produClive powers of labor in an improving 
ftate of cultivation , being more or lefs counter- 
balanced by the continually increafing price of 
cattle^, the principal inftruments of agriculture. 
Upon all thefe accounts, therefore, we may reft 
affured , that equal quantities of corn will , in 
every ftate of fociety , in every ftage of improve- 
ment, more nearly reprefent, or be equivalent to, 
equal quantities of labor , than eqTial quantities of 
any other part of the rude produce of land. Corn, 
accordingly , it has already been obferved , is , in 
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all the different ftages of wealth and improvement, 
a more accurate meafure of value than any other 
commodity or fet of commodities. In all thofe dif- 
ferent ftages, therefore, we can judge better of 
the real value of filver , by comparing it with 
corn , than by comparing it with any other com- 
modity, or fet of commodities. 

- Corn , befides, or whatever elfe is the common 
and favorite vegetable food of the people, con- 
ftitures, in every civilized country, the principal 
part of the fubfiftence of the laborer. In confe- 
quence of the extenfion of agriculture, the land of 
every country produces a much greater quantity 
of vegetable than of animal food, and the la- 
borer every -where lives chiefly upon the whole- 
fome food that is cheapeft and moft abundant. 
Butcher's-meat, except in the moft thriving coun- 
tries , or where labor is moft highly rewarded, 
makes but an infignihcant part of his fubfiftence; 
poultry makes a ftill fmaller part of it , and gafne 
no part of it. In France, and even in Scotland, 
where labor is fomewhat better rewarded than in 
France , the laboring poor feldom eat butcher’s- 
meat , except upon holidays , and other extraor- 
dinary occafions. The money price of labor, 
therefore, depends much more upon the average 
money price of corn , the fubfiftence of the laborer , 
than upon that of botcher’s -meat, or of any other 
part of the rode produce of land. The real value 
of gold and filver, therefore, the real quantity of la- 
bor which they can pnrchafe or command, depends 
much more upon the quantity of corn which they 
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can pnrchafe or command , than upon that of 
butcher’s- meat, or any other part of the rude 
produce of land. 

Such flight obfervations , however, upon the 
prices either of com or of other commodities, 
would not probably have mifled fo many intellii 
gent authors, had they not been influenced, at 
the fame time, by the popular notion, that as the 
quantity of filver naturally increafes in every 
country with the increafe of wealth, fo its value 
diminiflies as its quantity increafes. This notion, 
however , Teems to be altogether groundlefs, 

. The quantity of the precious metals may increafe 
in any country froin two different caufes ; either, 
firft , from the increafed abundance of the mines 
which fupply it; or, fecondly, from the increafed 
wealth of the people , from the increafed produce 
of their annual labor. The firfl of thefe caufes is no 
doubt ncceffarily conne£fed with the diminution of 
the value of the precious metab ; bq t the fecond is not. 

When more abundant mines are difcovered , a 
greater quantity of the precious iqetals is brought 
to market , and the quantity of the neceflaries and 
conveniencies of life for which they muff be ex- 
changed being the fame as before , equal quantities 
of the metals mtift be exchanged for fmaller quan- 
tities of commodities. So far, therefore, as the in- 
creafe of the quantity of the precious metals in any 
country arifes from the increafed abundance of the 
mines, it is neceffarily coqneifled with fome dimir 
nution of their value. 

When , on the contrary , the wealth of any 
country increafes, when the annuaf produce of 
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its labor becomes gradually greater and greater^ 
a greater quantity of coin becomes neceilary in 
order to circulate a greater quantity of commo> 
dities ; and the people, as they can afford it , as 
they have more commodities to give for it , will 
naturally purchafe a greater and a greater quan> 
tity of plate. The quantity of their coin will in- 
creafe from neceflity; the quantity of their plate 
from vanity and oftentation , or from the fame 
reafon that the quantity of line ffatues, pi£inres, 
and of every other luxury and curiofity , is likely 
to increafe among them. But. as ffatuaries and 
painters are not likely to be worfe rewarded in 
times of wealth and profperity , than in times of 
poverty and depreflion , fo gold and filver are not 
likely to be worfe paid for. ^ ^ 

Tlie price of gold and filver, when the a<!cidental 
difcovery of more abundant mines does not keep it 
down, as it naturally rifes with the wealth of 
every country, fo, whatever bci the ftate of the 
mines , it is at all times naturally higher in a rich 
than in a poor country. Gold and lilver , like all 
other commodities, naturally feek the market where 
the beff price is.given for them , and the bell price 
is commonly given for every thing in the country 
which can beft afford it. Labor , it muft be re- 
membered , is the ultimate price which is paid for 
every thing, and in countries where laborss equally 
well rewarded 4 :.thc money price oflaborwill be in 
proportion to that of the fubliftenceof the laborer. 
But gold. and filver will naturally exchange for a 
greater quantity of fubfillence in a rich than in a 
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poor country , in a country which abounds with 
fublirtence, than in one which is but indifferently 
fupptied with it. If the two countries are at a great 
diftance, the difference may be very great; be* 
caufe though the metals naturally fly from the 
worfe to the better market, yet it may be difficult 
to tranfport them in fuch quantities as to bring 
their price nearly to a level in both. If the countries 
are near, the difference will be fmaller, and may 
fometimes be fcarce perceptible; becaufe in this 
fcafe the -tranlportation will be eafy. China is a 
much richer country than any part of Europe, and 
the difference between the price of fubfift'ence in 
China and in Europe is very great. Rice in China 
3s much cheapisr than wheat is any-where in Europe. 
England is a much richer country than Scot* 
lahd ; 'but 'ither''<hfference between the money- 
Jjrico of corn in thofe two countries is much 
fmaller , ''and' isi but juft perceptible. In propor- 
tion "to the qilantity or meafui'e , ( Scotch com 

f euefally 'appear?' io he a good deal cheaper than 
nglilli ; but in ' proportion tO' its quality, it is 
certainly vfomewhat dearer. ’ .Scotland receives 
cilmoft every year very i large fupplies from Eng- 
land , and every commodity muft commonly be 
fomewhat dearer in the country to which it is 
brought than, in that from which it comes. 
Englifli corn', therefore, muft be dearer in Scot- 
land than in Tngland , and:y»ein proportion to 
its quality, iofto the quanUty and goodnefs of 
the flour or meal which can be made from it, it 
l^nnot commonly be fold higher there than thg 
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Scotch corn which comes to market in competition 
with it. ; 

The difference between the money price of 
labor in China and in Europe," is Aill greater 
than that between the money price of fubfillence ; 
becaufe the real recompence of labor" is higher in 
Europe than in China, the greater part of Europe 
being ini an improving ftate, while China feems 
to be fta.nding Aill. The money price of labor 
is lower in Scotland than in England , becaufe 
the real recompence of labor is much lower) 
Scotland, though advancing to greater wealth, 
advancing much more Aowly than England. The 
frequency of emigration from Scotland , and the 
rarity of it from England, fufficiently prove that 
the demand for labor is very different in the two 
countries. The proportion between the real recom- 
pence of labor in different countries, it muA be 
remembered , is naturally regulated, not by their 
a£lual wealth or poverty, but by their advancing , 
Aati^nary , ior declining condition^ 

Gold and fzlver, as they are naturally of the 
greateA value among the richeA , fo they are na- 
turally of the leaA value among the pooreA na- 
tions. Among favages , the pooreA of all nations, 
they are of fcarce any value. 

In great towns com is always dearer than in 
remote parts of the country. This, however, is 
the effed) not of the real cheapnefe of filver, but 
of the real dearnefs of corn. It does not coA lefs 
labor to bring Alver to the great town than to 
the remote parts of the country-) but it coAa 
great deal more to bring corn, 
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In fome very rich and commercial conntries, fuch 
as Holland and the territory of Genoa , corn is dear 
for the fame reafoti that it is dear in great towns. 
They do not produce enough to maintain their in- 
habitants. They are rich in the induftry and ikill of 
their artificers and manufadiurers; in every fort of 
machinery which can facilitate and abridge labor; 
in {hipping, and in all the other inllruments and 
means of carriage and commerce : but they are poor 
in com, which, as it mull be brought to them from 
diflant countries, muft, by an addition to its price , 
pay for the carriage from thofe countries. It does 
notcoillefs labor to bring filver to Amfterdam than 
to Dantzick; but it cofts a great deal more to bring 
corn. Thereal co{f of filver muft be nearly the fame 
in both places ; but that of corn mull be very 
different. Diminilh the real opulence either of 
Holland or of the territory of Genoa, while the 
number of their inhabitants remains the fame : 
diminilh their power of fupplyingthemfelvesfrom 
dillant countries ; and the price of com , inllead of 
Jinking with that diminution in the quantity of 
their filver , which muft neceflarily accompany this 
declenfion either as its caufe or as its eife£l , will 
rife to the price of a famine. When we are in want 
of necelTaries we muft part with all fuperfluities , of 
which the value, as it rifes in times of opulence 
and profperity , fo it finks in times of poverty and 
diftrefs. It is otherwife with necelfaries. Their 
real price , the quantity of labor which they can 
purchafe or command, rifes in times of poverty- 
l^nd diftrefs, and finks in times of opulence and 
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profperity, which are always times of great 
abundance ; for they could not otherwife be times 
of opulence and profperity. Corn is a neceffary, 
filver is only a fuperfluity. 

Whatever, therefore, may have been the in- 
creafe in the quantity of the precious metals, 
which y during the period between the middle of 
the fourteenth and that of the lixteenth century, 
arofe from the increafe of wealth and improve- 
ment, it could have no tendency to diminiih 
their value either in Great Britain, or in any other 
part of Europe. If thofe who have collected the 
prices of things in ancient times , therefore , had , 
during this period, no reafon to infer the diminution 
of the value of filver, from any obfervation which 
they had made upon the prices either of com or 
of other commodities, they had Bill lefs reafon to 
infer it from any fuppofed increafe of wealth and 
inprovement. 


Second Period. 

]B U T how various foever may have been the 
opinions of the learned concerning the progrefs 
of the value of filver during this firft period, they 
are unanimous concerning it during the fecond. 
From about 15/0 to about 1640, during a 
period of about feventy years the variation in 
the proportion between the value of filver and 
that of corn, held a quite oppofite courfe. Silver 
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funk in its real value , or would exchange for a 
fmaller quantity of labor than before ; and corn 
rofe in its nominal price, and inftead of being 
commonly fold for about two ounces of filver 
the quarter, or about ten fljillings of our prefen t 
money, came to be fold for fix and eight ounces 
of filver the quarter , or about thirty and forty 
ihillings of our prefent money. 

The difcovery of the abundant mines of Ame-; 
rica , feems to have been the foie caufe of this 
diminution in the value of fdver in proportion to 
that of corn. It is accounted for accordingly in the 
fame manner by every body ; and there never has 
been any difpute either about the fa<S, or about 
the caufe of it. The greater part of Europe was, 
during this period , advancing in induftry and 
improvement and the demand for filver muftcon- 
fequently have |aeen increafing. But the increafe of 
thefupply had, it feems, fo far exceeded that of the 
demand , that the value of that metal funk confi- 
derably. The difcovery of the mines of America , 
it is to beobferved, does notfeemtohave had any 
very fenfible effect upon the prices of things in 
England till after i57o; though even the mines 
of Potofi had been difcovered more than twenty 
years before. 

From i5g5 to 1620 , both inclufive, the ave- 
rage price of the quarter of nine bulhels of the 
beft wheat at Windfor market , appears from 
the accounts of Eton College , to have been 
Q 1. i s. 6d. Yy From which fum , neglefling the 
fraiflion , and deducting a ninth, or 4^. 
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the price of the quarter of eight bufliels comes 
out to have been i /. i6^. lod.y And from 
this fnm , negle^ling likevvife the fraction, and 
dedmfling a ninth, or 4s. 1 rf.5, for the differ- 
ence between the price of the beft wheat and 
that of the middle wheat, the price of the 
middle wheat comes out to' have been about 
1 /. iQ j, 8 d. |, or about fix ounces and one third 
of an ounce of filver. 

From 1621 to i 636 , both inclnfive, the ave- 
rage price of the fame meafure of the beft wheat 
at the fame market , appears , from the fame ac-' 
counts , to have been 2/. 105.; from which 
making the like deductions as in the foregoing 
cafe , the average price of the quarter of eight 
bulhels of middle wheat comes out to have been* 
1 /. 19 j. 6d. or about feven ounces and two- 
thirds of an ounce of filver. 

Third Period. 

^Between iG3o and 1640, or about i 636 , 
the effeCt of the difcovery of the mines of America 
in reducing the value of filver, appears to have 
been completed , and the value of that metal feems 
never to have funk lower in proportion to that of 
corn. than it was about that time. It feems to have 
rifen fomewhat in the courfe of the prefent 
century , and it had probably begun to do fo even 
fome time before the end of the lafl. 

From 1637 to 1700, both inchifive, being the 
fixtyrfour lalt years of the laft century, the average 
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price of the quarter of nine buihels of the bell 
wheat at Windfor market, appears, from the 
fame accounts , to have been 9 /. 11 s. od. 
which is only is.od.^ dearer than it had been 
during the fixteen years before. But in the courfe 
of thefe fixty - four years there happ>ened two 
events which muft have produced a much greatetf 
fcarcityof corn than what the courfe of the feafona 
would otherwife have occafioned , and which , 
•therefore, without fuppofmg any further redu£lion 
inthevalueoffilver, will much more than account 
for this very fmall enhancement of price. 

The firft of thefe events was the civil war, 
which, by difcouraging tillage and interrupting 
commerce, muft havexraifed the price of com 
much above what the courfe of the feafons 
would otherwife have occafioned. It muft have 
had this effe£l more or lefs at all the different 
markets in the kingdom, but particularly at 
thofe in the neighbourhood of London , which 
require to be fupplied from the greateft diftance. 
In 1648, accordingly, the price of the beft wheat 
at Windfor market, appears, from the fame ac- 
counts , to have been 4 /. bs. and in 1 649 to have 
been 4 /. the quarter of nine bulhels. The ex- 
cels of thofe two years above 9/. 10 s. (the ave- 
rage price of the fixteen years preceding i63;) 
is 3/. 3 s. ; which divided among the fixty -four 
laft years of the laft century, will alone very 
nearly account for that linall enhancement of 
price which feems to have taken place in them. 
Thefe, however, though thehigheft, are by no 
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means the only high prices which feem to have 
been occafioned by the civil wars. 

The fecond event was the bounty upon the 
exportation of corn , granted in 1688. The 
bounty, it has been thought by many people, by 
encouraging tillage, may , in a long courfe of 
years , have occalioned a greater abundance, ahd 
confequently a greater cheapnefs of Corn in the 
home- market, than what would otherwife have 
taken place there. How far the bounty could 
produce this effe£f at any time I ihall examine 
hereafter; 1 (hall only obferve at prefent, that 
between 1688 and 1700, it had not time to produce 
any fiich elfe^I. During this (bort period its only 
effefl muft have been , by encouraging the export* 
ation of the furplus produce of every year , and 
thereby hindering the abundance of one year from 
compenfating the fcarcity of another, to raife 
the price in the home-market. The fcarcity which 
prevailed in England from i6g3 to i6gg , both 
hiclufive, though no doubt principally owing to the ' 
badnefs of the feafons, and, therefore, extending 
through a confiderable part of Europe , muft have 
been fomewhat enhanced by the bounty. In 1699, 
accordingly , the further exportation of corn was 
prohibited for nine months. 

There was a third event which occurred in 
the courfe of the fame period, and which, though 
it could not occafion any fcarcity of corn , nor , 
perhaps, any augmentation in the real quantity 
of filver which was ufually paid for it; muft ne- , 
ceflarily have occaftoned fome augmentation in 
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the nominal fum. This event was the great debafe-* 
ment of the hlver coin, by clipping and wearing^ 
This evil had begun in the reign • of Charles II. 
and had gone on continually increafmg till i6(j5j 
at which time , as we may learn from Mr. Lowndes^ 
the current filver coin was , at an average , neat 
five-and-twenty per cent, below its ftandard value. 
But the nominal fum which conftitutes themarket- 
^ price of every commodity it neceffarily regulated, 
not fo much by the quantity of filver, which, 
according to the Aandard , ought to be contained 
in it, as by that which , it is found by experience , 
a£Iually is contained in it. This nominal fum , 
therefore , is necelTarily higher when the coin is 
much debafed by clipping and wearing, than when 
near to its ftandard value. 

In the courfe of the prefent century, the filver 
Coin has not at any time been more below its 
ftandard weight than it is at prefent. But though 
very much defaced, its value has been kept up by 
that of the gold coin for which it is exchanged^ 
For though before the late re-coinage , the gold 
coin was a good deal defaced too , it was lefs fo 
than the filver. In 1695 , on the contrary , the 
value of the filver coin was not kept up by the 
I gold coin ; a guinea then commonly exchanging 
for thirty fliillings of the worn and dipt filver. 
Before the late re-coinage of the gold , the price 
of ftlver bullion was feldom higher than five 
fliillings and feven-pence an ounce, which is but 
five -pence above the mint price. Butin i6g5 , 
the common prices of filver bullion was fix 
• fliillings 
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flHllings and five-pence an ounce * , which is 
fifteen-pence above the 'mint price. Even before 
the late re-coinage .of the gold, tjierefore, the 
coin, gold and filver together, when compared 
with filver bullion, was not fqppofed to be more 
than eight per cent, below its ftandard value. In 
iGij5, on the contrary, it had beenfuppofedtobe 
near five-and-twenty per cent, below that value. 
But in the beginning of the prefent century , that 
is, immediately after the great recoinage in King 
William’s time, the greater part of the current filver 
coin muft have been flill nearer to its ftandard 
weight than it is at prefent. In the courfe of the 
prefent century too there has been no great public 
calamity, fuch as the civil war, which could either 
difcourage tillage, or interrupt the interior com- 
merce of the country. And though the bounty, 
which has taken place through the greater part of 
this century , muft always raife the price of corn 
fomewhat higher than itotherwife would be in the 
a^ual ftate of tillage; yet as, in the courfe of this 
century, the bounty has had full time to produce 
all the good effe£ls commonly imputed to it, to 
encourage tillage, and thereby to increafe the 
quantity of corn in the home market, it may, upon 
the principles of a fyftem which I lhall explain 
and examine hereafter , be fuppofed to have done 
'' fomething to lower the price of that commodity 
the one way , as well as to raife it the other. It 
is by many people fuppofed to have done more. 


* Lowndes's £(Tay on t^ie Silver Coin , p. 6$. 
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In the fixry-fonr fiift years of the prefent century 
accordingly, the average price of the quarter of 
nine bufliefs of the beff wheat at Windfor market, 
appears, by the accounts of Eton College, to have 
been <i 1 . o s. 6 </. ||, which is about ten fiiillings 
and fixpence, or more than five-and-twenty per 
cent, cheaper than it had been during the fixty four 
laft years of the laft century; and about nine 
/hillings and fix-pence cheaper than it had been 
during the fixteen years preceding i636, when 
the difeovery of the abundant mines of America 
biay be fuppofed to have produced its full effe£l ; 
and about one Ihilling cheaper than it had been in 
the twenty-fix years preceding i6qo, before that 
difeovery can well be fuppofed to have produced 
its full efff£l. According to this account, the 
average price of middle wheat, during thefe fixty- 
four firft years of the prefent century, comes out 
to have been about thirty-two fliillings the quarter 
of eight bufliels. 

The value of filver, therefore, feems to have 
rifen fomewhat in proportion to that of corn 
during the courfe of the prefent century, and it 
had probably begun to do fo even fome time 
before the end of the laft. 

' In 1687 , the price of the quarter of nine bnfhels 
of the befl wheat at Windfor market was i. L b s. 
0. d. the loweft price at which it had ever been 
from i 5 g 5 . 

In 1688, Mr. Gregory King, a man famous for 
his knowledge in matters of rhis kind , eftimated 
the avefage price of wheat in years of moderate 
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plenty to be to the grower 3 s. 6^d. the bufhel* 
or eight - and - twenty flullings the quarter. The 
grower’s price I underftand to be the fame with 
what is fometimes called the contrail price , or the 
price at which a farmer contrails for a certain 
number of years to deliver a certain quantity of 
corn to a dealer. As a contrail of this kind faves 
the farmer the expenfe and trouble of marketing, 
the contrail price is generally lower than wliat is 
ftippofed to be the average market price. Mr. King 
had judged eight-and-twenty Ihillings the quarter 
to be at that lime the ordinary contrail price in 
years of moderate plenty. Before the fcarcity 
occaftoned by the late extraordinary courfe of bad 
feafons, it was, I have been affured , the ordinary 
contrail price in all common years. 

In i68S was granted the parliamentary bounty 
tipon the exportation of corn. The country gentler 
men, who then compofed a fUll greater proportion 
of the legiflature than they do at prefent, had 
felt that tlie money price of corn, was falling. 
The bounty was an expedient to raife it artihcially 
to the high price at which it had frequently been 
fold in the times of Charles I. and II. ’ It was td 
take place , therefore , till wheat was fo high as 
forty -eight fhillings the quarter; tliat is twenty 
Ihillings , or ^ihs dearer tlian Mr. King had in 
that very year eftimated the grower’s price to 
be in times of moderate plenty. If his calcula* 
tions deferve any part of the reputation which 
they have obtained very'univerfally , eight-and« 
forty nullings the quarter was a price which | 
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without fome fuch expedient as the bounty, could 
not at that time be expe^,led , except in years of 
Extraordinary fcarcity. But the government of 
King William vvas nor then fully fettled. It was 
in no condition to relule any thing to the coun- 
try gentlemen , from whom it was at that very 
time foliciting the firft eftablifliment of the annual 
land-tax. 

The value of filver, therefore , in proportion to 
that of corn , had probably rifen fomewhat before 
the end of the laft century; and it feems to have 
continued to do fo during the courfe of the greater 
part of the prefent; though the necelTary operation 
of the bounty muff have hindered that rife from 
being fo fenfihle as it otherwife would have been 
in the aflual ftate of tillage. 

In plentiful years the bounty, by occafioningan 
extraordinary exportation , neceffarily raifes the 
price of corn above what it otherwife would be in 
thofe years. To encourage tillage, by keeping up 
the price of corn even in the moft plentiful years, 
was the avowed end of the inftitution. <■ 

In years of great fcarcity, indeed, the bounty 
has generally been fufpended. It muff , however, 
have had fome efTe£l even upon the prices of many 
of thofe years. By the extraordinary exportation 
which it occafions in years of plenty , it muff 
frequently hinder the plenty of one year from 
compenfating the fcarcity of another. 

Both in years of plenty and in years of fcarcity, 
therefore, the bounty raifes the price ofcorn above 
what It naturally would be in the adlual Bate of 
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tillage. If, during the fixty-four firft years of the 
prefent century , therefore , the average price has 
been lower than during the fixty-fonr laft years of 
the laft century, it muft, in the fame ftate of 
tillage, have been much more fo, had it not 
been for this operation of the bounty. 

But without the bounty, it may be faid, the 
ftate of tillage would not have been the fame. 
What may have been the effects of this inftitu- 
tion upon the agriculture of the country, I 
fhall endeavour to explain hereafter, when I 
come to treat particularly of bounties. I lhall 
only obferve at prefent , that this rife in the 
value of filver , in proportion to that of corn , 
has not been peculiar to England. It has been 
obferved to have taken place in France during 
the fame period , and nearly in the fame pro- 
portion too, by three very faithful, diligent, 
and laborious colle£iors of the prices of corn , 
Mr. Dupre de St. Maur, Mr. MefTance, and the 
author of the ElTay on the police of grain. But 
in France, till 1764, the exportation of grain was 
by law prohibited; and it is fomewhat difficult 
to fuppofe , that nearly the fame diminution of 
price which took place in one country , notwith- 
ftanding this prohibition , ihould in another be 
owing to the extraordinary encouragement given 
to exportation. 

It would be more proper, perhaps, toconfider 
this variation in the average money price of com 
as the effe6l rather of fome gradual rife in the 
real value of filver in the European market, than 
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of any fall in the real average value of corn. Corn, 
it has already been obferved, is at diftant periods 
of time a more accurate meafure of value than 
either filver, or perhaps any other commodity. 
When , after the difcovery of the abundant mines 
of America, corn rofe to three and four times its 
former money price, this change was univerfally 
afcribed, not to any rife in the real value of corn, 
but to a fall in the real value of filver. If during 
the fixty-four firft years of the prefent century, 
therefore, the average money price of corn has 
fallen fomewhat below what it had been during the 
greater part of the laft century , we fliould in the 
fame manner impute this change , not to any fall 
in the real value of corn , but to fome rife in the 
real value of filver in the European market. 

The high price of corn during thefe ten or 
twelve years part, indeed, has occafioned a fufpi- 
cion that the real value of filver Aill continues to 
fall in the European market. This high price of 
corn , however, feems evidently to have been the 
eflefl of the extraordinary unfavorablenefs of the 
feafons , and ought therefore to be regarded, not as 
a permanent, but as a tranfitory and occafional 
event. The feafons for thefe ten or twelve years 
paft have been unfavorable through the greater 
part of Europe; and the diforders of Poland have 
very much increafed^ the fcarcity in all thofo 
countries , which , in dear years , ufedj to be 
fupplied from that market. So long a courfe of 
bad feafons, though not a very common event, 
U by no mean?, a Angular one ; and whoever has 
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inquired much into the hiftory of the prices of 
corn in former times, will be at no lofs torecolle^l 
feveral other examples of the fame kind. Ten years 
of extraordinary fcarcity, befides, are not more 
wonderful than ten years of extraordinary plenty. 
The low price. of corn from 1741 to i; 3 o, .both 
inclufive, may very well be fet in oppofition to 
its high price during thefe laft eight or ten years. 
From 1741 to 1730, the average price of the quarter 
of nine buHiels of the beft wheat at Windfor 
market , it appears from the accounts of Eton 
College, was only 1 /. i 3 9 rf. which is 
nearly 6 s. 3 d. below the average price of the 
fixty-four firft years of the prefent century. The 
average price of the quarter of eight buihels of 
middle wheat, comes out , according to this 
account, to have been, during thefe ten years, 
only i 1. 6 s. S d. 

Between 1741 and i75o, however, the bounty 
mud have hindered the price of corn from falling 
fo low in the home market as it naturally would 
have done. During thefe ten years the quantity 
of all forts of grain exported, it appears from the 
cuftom-houfe books , amounted to no lefs than 
eight millions twenty-nine thoufand one hundred 
and fifty-fix quarters one bufliel. The bounty paid 
for this amounted to 1,514,965 /. 17 s. \d. In 
1749 accordingly , Mr. Pelham , at that time prime 
minifler, obferved to the Houfe of Commons, that 
for the three years preceding, a very extraor- 
dinary fum had been paid as bounty for the 
exportation of corn. He had good reafoa to make 
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this obfervation, and in the following year he 
might have had ftill better. In that fingleyearthe 
bounty paid amounted to no lefs than 324,176 /. 
10 s. It is onneceffary to obferve how much 
this forced exportation muft have raifed the price 
of corn above what it otherwife would have been 
in the home market. 

At the end of the accounts annexed to this 
chapter the reader will find the particular account 
of thofe ten years feparated from the reft. He 
will find there too the particular account of the 
preceding ten years, of which the average is 
likewife below, though not fo niuch below, the 
general average of the fixty-four firft years of the 
century. The year 1740, however, was a year of 
extraordinary fcarcity. Thefe twenty years pre- 
ceding 1750, may very well be fet in oppofition 
to the twenty preceding 1770. As the former 
were a good deal below the general average of 
the century, notwithftanding the intervention of 
one or two dear years; fo the latter have been 
a good deal above it, notwithftanding the inter- 
vention of one or two cheap ones , of 17^9 , 
for example. If the former have not been as 
much below the general average, .as the latter 
have been above it, we ought probably to im- 
pute it to the bounty. The change has evidently 
been too fudden to be afcribed to any change in 
the value of lilver, which is always flow and 
gradual. The fuddennefs of the effeil can be 

* S«e Trafts oa the QorniTrade; Traft 3d, 
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accounted for only by a canfe which can operate 
fnddenly, the accidental variation of the feafons. 

The money price of labor in Great Britain has , 
indeed, rifen during thecourfe of the prefent cen- 
tury. This, however, feems to be the effe£l, not 
fo much of any diminution in the value of filver 
in the European market , as of an increafe in the 
demand for labor in Great Britain , arifing from 
the great , and almoft univerfal profperity of the 
country. In France, a country not altogether fo 
profperous, the money price of labor has , fince 
the middle of the laft century , been obferved to 
fmk gradually with the average money price of 
com. Both in the laft century and in the prefent,* 
the day-wages of common labor are there faid to 
have been pretty uniformly about the twentieth 
part of the average price of the feptier of wheat , 
a iueafure which contains a little more than four 
Winchefter bulliels. In Great Britain the real re- 
compence of labor, it has already been fliown, 
the real quantities of the necelfaries and convenien- 
cies of life which are given to the laborer , has in- 
creafed confiderably during the courfe of the 
prefent century. The rife in its money price 
feems to have been the effed, not of any diminu- 
tion of the value of filver in the general market 
of Europe, but of a rife in the real price of la- 
bor in the particular market of Great Britain, 
owing to the peculiarly happy circumftances of 
the country. 

For fometime after the firft difcovery of America, 
filver would continue to fell at its former , or not 
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much below its former price. The profits of mining 
would for fome time be very great, and much 
above their natural rate.' Thofe who imported 
that metal into Europe, however, would foon 
find that the whole-annual importation could not 
be difpofed of at this high price. Silver would' 
gradually exchange for a fnialler and a fmaller 
quaniity of goods. Its price would fink gradually 
lower and lower till tt fell to its natural price j 
or to what was juft fulficjent to pay, according to 
their natural rates, the wages of the labor, the 
profits of the ftock , and the rent of the land 
which muft be paid in order to bring it from the 
mine to the market. In the greater part of the 
filver mines of Peru , the tax of the king of Spain 
amounting to a tenth of the grofs produce, eats 
up, it has already been obferved, the whole rent 
of the land. This tax was originally a half- 
it foon afterwards fell to a third , then to a fifth 
and at laft to a tenth, at which rate it ftill con- 
tinues. In the greater part of the filver mines 
of Peru this, it feems, is all that remains, after 
replacing the ftock of the undertaker of the 
. work, together with its ordinary profits; and it 
Teems to be univerfally acknowledged that thefe 
profits, which were once very high, are now as 
low as they can well be, confiflently with carrying 
on their works. 

The tax of the king of Spain was reduced to 
a fifth part of the regiltered filver in i5o4*, one- 

Solorzano , vol. ii. 
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•nd-for'ty years before 1545 , the date of the dif- 
covery of the mines ofPotofi. In the coUrfe of 
ninety years, or before i636, thefe mines, the 
moft fertile in all America , had time fufHcient 
to produce their full effe£I, or to reduce the 
value qf filver in the European market as low as 
it could well fall, while it continued to pay this 
tax to the king of Spain. Ninety years is time 
fufficient to reduce any commodity, of which 
there is no monopoly , to its natural price, or to 
the loweft price at which , while it pays a parti- 
cular tax , it can continue to be fold for any con- 
fiderable time together. 

The price of filver in the European market 
might perhaps have fallen ftill lower , and it 
might have become necelTary either to reduce the 
tax upon it, not only to one tenth, as in 1736, 
but to one twentieth , in the fame manner as that 
upon gold , or to give up working the greater 
part of the American mines which are now 
wrought. The gradual increafe of the demand 
for filver, or the gradual enlargement of the 
market for the produce of the filver mines of 
America , is probably the caufe which has pre- 
vented this from happening, and which has not 
only kept up the value of filver in the European 
market, but has perhaps even railed it fomewhat 
higher than it was about the middle of the lalV 
century. 

Since the firft difcovery of America, the market 
for the produce of its filver mines has been gro\y- 
ing gradually more and naore extenfive. 
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Firft , Tlie market of Europe has become 
gradually more and more extenlive. Since thedif- 
covery of America , the greater part of Europe has 
been much improved. England, Holland, France, 
and Germany even Sweden, Denmark, and Ruffia, 
have all advanced confiderably both in agriculture 
and in manufadlures. Italy feems not to have gone 
backwards. The fall of Italy preceded the conqueft 
of Peru. Since that time it feems rather to have 
recovered a little. Spain and Portugal , indeed , 
are fuppofed to have gone backwards. Portugal, 
however, is but a very fmall partof Europe, and 
the declenfion of Spain is not, perhaps, fo great 
as is commonly imagined. * In the beginning of the 
fixteenth century , Spain was a very poor country, 
even in comparifon with France, which has been 
fo much improved fince that time. It was the 
well-known remark of the Emperor Charles V. 
who had travelled fo frequently through both 
countries , that every thing abounded in France^ 
but that every thing was wanting in Spain. The 
increafing produce of the agriculture and rnanu- 
failures of Europe muft neceffarily have required 
a gradual increafe in the quantity of filver coin 
to circulate it ; and the increafing number of 
wealthy individuals muft have required the like 
increafe in the quantity of their plate and other 
ornaments of filver. 

Secondly, America is itfelf a new market for 
the produce of its own filver mines ; and as its 
advances in agriculture, induftry, and popula- 
tion , are much more rapid chan thofe of the molt 
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■thriving countries in Europe, its demand muft 
increafe much more rapidly. The Englifli colonies 
-are altogether a new market, which, partly for 
coin and partly for plate, requires a continually 
augmenting fupply of filver through a great con- 
tinent where there never was any demand before. 
The greater part too of the Spanifli and Portuguefe 
colonies are altogether new markets. New Granada, 
the Yucatan, Paraguay, and the Brafils were, 
before difcovered by the Europeans , inhabited by 
favage nations , who had neither arts nor agricul- 
ture. A confiderable degree of both has now been 
introduced into all of them. Even Mexico and 
Peru , though they'cannot be confidered as alto- 
gether new markets , are certainly much more 
extenfive ones than they ever \vere before. After 
all the wonderful tales which have been publilhed 
concerning the fplendid Aate of thofe countries 
in ancient times, whoever reads, with any de- 
gree of fober judgment, the hiftory of their firft 
•Afcovery and conqueft , will evidently difcern 
that, in arts, agriculture, and commerce, their 
inhabitants were much more ignorant than the 
Tartars of the Ukraine are at prefent. Even the 
Peruvians, the more civilized nation of the two, 
though they made ufe of gold and filver as orna- 
ments, had no coined money of any kind. Their 
whole commerce was carried on by barter, and 
there was accordingly fcarce any divifion of la- 
bor among them. Thofe who cultivated the 
ground were obliged to build their own houfes, 
to make their own houfeiiold furnittire, their own 
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clothes , fljoes , and inftruments of agricultur<?i 
The few artificers among them are faid to have 
been all maintained by the fovereign , the nobles, 
and the priells, and were probably their fervants 
or flaves. All the ancient arts of Mexico and 
Peru have never furnilhed one iingle manufaflure 
to Europe. The Spanilh armies, though they fcarce 
ever exceeded five hundred men, and frequently 
did not amount to half that number, found almoft 
every-wheregreat difficulty in procuringfubfiftence. 
The famines which they are faid to have occafioned 
almolt wherever they went, in countries too which 
at the fame time are reprefen ted as very populous 
and well - cultivated , fufficierttly demonfirate that 
the Aory of this populoufnefs and high cultivation 
is in a great meafure fabulous. The Spaniffi colonies 
are under a government in many refpefls lefs 
favorable to agriculture , improvement and po-* 
pulation , than that of the Engliffi colonies. 
They feem , however , to be advancing in all 
thefe much more rapidly than any country in 
Europe. In a fertile foil and happy climate, 
the great abundance and cheapnels of land , a 
circumAance common to all new colonies , is , it 
feems , fo great an advantage as to compenfate 
many defers in civil' government. Frezier, who 
vifited Peru in I7i3 , reprefents Lima as con* 
taining between twenty -five and twenty -eight 
thoufand inhabitants. Ulloa, who refidedin the 
fame country between 17.10 and 1746, reprefents 
it as containing -more than fifty thoufand. The 
diAerence in their accounts of the populouliieis 
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©f feveral otHer principal towns in Chili and Pent 
is nearly the fame; and as there feems to be no 
reafon to donbt of the good information of either, 
it marks an increafe which is fcarce inferior to 
that of the Englifli colonies. America, therefore, 
is a new market for the produce of its own filver 
mines , of which the demand muft increafe mucli 
more rapidly than that of the moll thriving coun- 
try in Europe. ' 

Thirdly, The Eifl Indies is another market for 
the produce of the fdver mines of America, and a 
market which, from the time of the firfl difcovery 
of thofe mines, has been continually taking off a 
greater and a greater quantity of filver. Since that 
time , the diredi trade between America and the 
Eaft Indies, which is carried on by means of the 
Acapulco (hips, has been cotitinually augmenting, 
and the indiretH intercourfe by the way of Europe 
has been augmenting in a flill greater proportion. 
During the fixteenth century, the Portuguefe were 
the only European nation who carried on any re- 
gular trade to the Eaft Indies. In the laft years of 
that century the Dutch began to encroach upon ' 
this monopoly, and in a few yeats expelled them 
from their principal fettlements in India. During 
the greater part of the laft century thofe two na- 
tions divided the moft coniiderable part of the 
Eaft India trad^ between them ; the trade of the 
Dutch continually augmenting in a flill greater 
proportion than that of the Portuguefe declined. 
The Englilh and French carried on fome trade 
with India in the laft century , but it has been 
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greatly augmented in the courfe of the pre- 
fent. The Eaft India trade of the Swedes ahd 
Danes began in the courfe of the prefent cen- 
tury. Even the Mofcovites now trade regularly 
with China by a fort of caravans which go over 
land through Siberia and Tartary to Pekin. The 
Eaft India trade of all thefe nations, if we except 
that of the French , which the laft war had well 
nigh Annihilated , has been almoft continually 
augmenting. The increafing confumption of 
Eaft India goods in Europe is, it feems, fo great, 
as to afford a gradual increafe of employment to 
them all. Tea, for example, was a drug very 
little ufed in Europe before the middle of the laft 
century. At prefent the value of the tea an- 
nually Imported by the Englifli Eaft India Com- 
pany , for the ufe of their own countrymen , 
amounts to more than a million and a half a 
year; and even this is not enough; a great deal 
more being conftantly fmuggled into the coun- 
try from the ports of Holland , from Gotten- 
burgh in Sweden , and from the coaft of France 
too, as long as the French Eaft India Company 
was in profperity. The confumption of the 
porcelain of China , of the fpiceries of the Moluc- 
cas , of the piece goods of Bengal , and of innu- 
merable other articles, has increafed very nearly 
in a like proportion. The tonnage accordingly 
of all the European flapping employed in the 
Eaft India trade, at any one time during the laft 
century , was not , perhaps , much greater than 

that ■ 
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that of the Englifli Eaft India Company before 
the late reduction of their (hipping. 

But in the Ea(t Indies, particularly in China 
and Indoflanj the value of the precious metals, 
when the Europeans firft began to trade to thofe 
countries , was much higher than in Europe ; and 
it Bill continues to be fo. In rice countries , which 
generally yield two, fometimes three crops in the 
year, each of them more plentiful than any common 
crop of corn, the abundance of food muft be much 
greater than in any corn country of equal extents 
Such countries are accordingly much more popu-* 
lous. In them too the rich, having a greater fuper- 
abundance of food to difpofe of beyond what they 
themfelves can confume, have the means of pur- 
chafing a much greater quantity of the labor of 
other people. The retinue of a grandee in China 
or Indoilan accordingly is, by ail accounts, much 
more numerous and fplendid than that of the 
richefl fubjefls in Europe. The fame fuper-abund- 
anceoffood, of which they have the difpofal, 
enables them to give a greater quantity of it for 
all thofe Angular and rare produdbous which 
nature furniihes but in very fmall quantities ; fuch 
as the precious metals and the precious Bones, 
the great objedls of the competition of the rich. 
Though the mines, therefore, which fupplied 
the Indian market had been as abundant as thofe 
which. fupplied the European , fuch commodities 
would naturally exchange for a greater quantity 
of food in India than in Europe. But the mines 
which fupplied the Indian market with' the 
W. of Nf I, ai 
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precious metals feem to have been a good deal lefs 
abundant, and thofe which fupplied it with the 
precious ftones a good deal more fo, than the 
mines which fupplied the European. The precious 
metals, therefore, would naturally exchange in 
India for fomewhat a greater quantity of the pre- 
cious ftones, and for a much greater quantity of 
food than in Europe. The money price of diamonds, 
the greateft of all fuperfluities, would be fomewhat 
lower, and that of food , the ftrft of all neceflaries, 
a great deal lower in the one country than in the 
other. But the real price of labor, the real 
quantity of the neceffaries of life which is given to 
the laborer, it has already been obferved, is lower 
both in China and Indoftan , the two great mar- 
kets of India, than it is through the greater part 
of Europe. The wages of the laborer will there 
purchafe a fmaller quantity of food; and as the 
money price of food is much lower in India than 
in Europe, the money price of labor is there 
lower upon a double account; upon account 
both of the fmall quantity of food which it will 
purchafe, and of the low price of that food. But 
in countries of equal art and induftry , the money 
price of the greater part of manufadlures will be 
in proportion to the money price of labor , and 
in manufaduring art and induftry, China and 
Indoftan , though inferior, feem not to be much 
inferior to any part of Europe. The money 
price of the greater part of manufa£lures , there- 
fore , will naturally be much lower in thofe great 
empires than it is any-where in Europe. Through 
the greater part of Europe too the expenfe of 
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land- carriage increafes very much both the real 
and nominal price of moft manufa£lures. It cofts 
more labor, and'therefore more money, to bring 
firft the materials, and afterwards the complete 
manufadlure to market. In China and Indoftanthe 
extent and variety of inland navigation fave the 
greater part of this labor, and confequently of this 
money , and thereby reduce ftill lower both the 
real and the nominal price of the greater part of 
their maiiufadiures* Upon all thefe accounts, the 
precious metals are a commodity which it always 
has been, and ftill continues to bcj extremely 
advantageous to carry from Europe to India. There 
is fcarce any commodity which brings a better 
price there ; or which ^ in proportion tp the 
quantity of labor and commodities which it cofts 
in Europe , will purchafe or command a greater 
quantity of labor and commodities in India. It is 
more advantageous too to carry filver thither than 
gold ; becaufe in China , and the greater part of 
the other markets of India , the proportion be- 
tween, fine filver and fine gold is but as ten * or 
at moft as twelve, to one; whereas in Europe it 
is as fourteen or fifteen to one. In China, and 
the greater part of the other markets of India j 
ten , or at moft twelve, ounces of filver will pur^ 
chafe an ounce of gold : in Europe it requires 
from fourteen to fifteen ounces. In the cargoes^ 
therefore , of the greater part of European IhipS 
which fail to India, filver lias generally been onO 
of the moft valuable articles. It is the moft 
valuable article in the Acapulco fliips Which 
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fail to Manilla. The filver of the new continent 
feems in this manner to be ojie of the principal 
commodities by which thecomm'erce between the 
two extremities of the old one is carried on; and it is 
by means of it, in a great meafure, that thofe diftant 
parts of the world are conne£led with one another. 

In order to fupply fo very widely extended a 
market , the quantity of filver annually brought 
from the mines muA not only be fufficient to 
fupport that continual increafe both of coin and 
of plate which is required in all thriving coun- 
tries; but to repair that continual waile and 
confumption of filver which takes place in all 
countries where that metal is ufed. 

The continual- confumption of the precious 
metals in coin by wearing, and in plate both by 
Wearing and cleaning, is very fenfible; and in 
commodities of which the ufe is fo very widely 
extended , would alone require a very great an- 
nual fupply. The confumption of thofe metals 
in fome particular manufaftures , though it may 
not perhaps be greater upon the whole than this 
gradual confumption , is , however , much more 
fenfible , as it is much more rapid. In the ma- 
nufaihires of Birmingham alone, the quantity of 
gold and filver annually employed in gilding and 
plating , and thereby difqualihed from ever after- 
wards appearing in the lhape of thofe metals, is 
laid to amount to more than fifty thoufand 
pounds fterling. We may from thence form 
fome notion how great muft be the annual con- 
fumption in all the different parts of the world. 
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either in mannfaflures of . the fame kind with 
thofe of Birmingham , or in laces , embroideries 
gold and -filver fluffs, the gilding of books, fur- 
niture, 8 cd'' A confiderable quantity too inuft 
be annually loft in tranfporting thofe metals 
from one place to another both by fea and by 
land. In the greater part oL the governments of 
Afta, befides, thealmoft univerfal cuftom of con- 
cealing treafures in the bowels of the earth , of 
which the knowledge frequently dies with the 
perfon who makes the concealment , muft occa- 
fion the lofs of a ftill greater quantity. 

The quantity of gold and filver imported at 
both Cadiz and Lifbon (.including not only- what 
comes under regifter , but what may be fuppoCed 
to be fmuggled ) amounts , according to the beft 
accounts, to about fix millions fterling a year. ' 

According to Mr. Meggens * the annual im- 
portation of the purecious metals into Spain , at an 
■. average of fix years;- viz. from 1748 to 17^3, 
both inclufive , and into Portugal , at an average 
of feven. years ; iviz. from 1747 to 1753, both, 
inclufive; amounted . in filver to 1, lot , 107 
pounds weight; and in gold to 49, 940 pounds 
weight. ' The filver,! at fixty-two fhillings the 
pound Troy, amounts to 3,4i3,43i /. los.fter- 
ling. The gold, at. i forty -four guineas and a 

* Poftfcript to the Univerfal Merchant, p. 15 anij 16. This 
Poftfcript was not printed till 1756, three years after the 
publication of the book, which has never had a fccond edition. 
The poftfcript is, therefore, to be found in few copies: It 
corredts fcveral errors in the book, ' \ 
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half the pound Troy, amounts to 3,333,446 /. 14 s, 
fterling. Both together amount to 5,746,878/, 48. 
fterling. The account of what. .•vAias imported 
under regifter , he alTures us is He gives 

us the detail of the particular places from which 
the gold and filver were brought , and of the par- 
ticular quantity of each metal, which, according 
to the regifter, each of them afforded. He 
makes an allowance too for the quantity of each 
metal which he fuppofes may have been fmug- 
gled. The great experience of this judicious mer- 
chant renders his opinion of confiderable weight. 
According to the eloquent and, fometimes, 
well - informed Author’ of the Philofophical 
■ and Political Hiftor^- of , the Eftablifhment of 
the Europeans in the two Indies , the annual 
importatiop of regiftered gold andi filver into 
Spain, at an average of, eleven years j viz. from 
1754 to 1764, both incluiive; amounted to 
l3,g84,i85| piafters'l of ten: reals. On account 
of what may, have been fmuggled , however, 
the whole annual importation , he fuppofes , may 
have, amounted to Seventeen millions of pi^ 
afters;^ which, at 4 s.: bid. the piafter, is equal 
to 3,835,000/. fterling. 7 . He gives the detail too 
of the particular places from which the gold and 
filver were brought, andofithe particular quan- 
tities of each metal which, according to the re- 
gifter, each of them afforded. He informs us 
too , that if we were to judge of the quantity of 
gold annually imported from the Brafils into 
I^ifbon by the amount of -the tax paid to tfie 
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king of Portugal, which it feems is one -fifth of 
the ftandard metal , we might value it at eighteen 
millions of cruzadoes, or forty -five millions of 
French livres, equal to about two millions fter- 
ling. On account of what, may have been fmug- 
gled, however, we may fafely, he fays, add to 
this fum an eighth more, or i5o, oool. fterling, 
fo that the whole will amount to a , a5o , ooo /. 
fterling. According to this account , therefore, 
the whole annual impo,rtation of the precious 
metals into both Spain and, Portugal , amounts to 
■about 6,075,000/. fterling. 

Several other very well authenticated , though 
manufcript, accounts, 1 have been affured, agree, 
in making this whole annual importation amount 
at an average to about fix millions fterling; 
fometimes a little more, fometimes a litde lefs. 

The annual importation of the precious metals 
into Cadiz and Liibon , .indeed , is not equal to 
the whole annual produce of the mines of Ame- 
rica. Some part is fent annually by the Aca- 
•pulco fliips to Manilla ; fome part is employed 
,jn .the contraband trade which the Spanilh coIch 
nies carry on with thofe of other European na- 
.tions; and fome part, no doubt, remains in the 
country. The mines of America , befides , are 
by no. means the only gold and filver mines in 
the, world. They are, however, by far the moft 
aburtdant. The produce of all the other mines 
which are known, is infignificant , it is acknow- 
ledged , in comparifon with theirs ; and the far 
^eater part of their produce , it is likewifo 
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acknowledged , is annually imported into Cadiz 
and Lilbon. But the comfurnption of Birming- 
ham alone , at the rate of fifty thoufand pounds a 
year, is equal to the hundred-andr twentieth part 
of this annual importation at the rate of fix mil- 
lions a year. The whole annual confumption of 
gold and filver , therefore , in all the different 
•countries of the world where thofe metals are 
•ufed , may perhaps be nearly equal to the whole 
annual produce. The remainder may be no 
more than fufficifent to fupply the increafing de-i 
mand of all thriving countries. It may even 
have fallen fo far fliort of this demand as fome-: 
what to raife the price of thofe metals in the 
European market. 

' The quantity ‘of brafs and iron annually 
brought from the mine to the market is out of 
all proportion greater than that of gold and fil-^ 
ver. We do not, however, upon this account, 
imagine that thofe coarfe metals are likely to 
multiply beyond the demand , or to become 
gradually cheaper and cheaper. Why fliould we 
imagine that the precious metals are likely to do 
fo The coarfe metals, indeed, though harder, 
are put to much harder ufes, and, as they are of 
lefs value, lefs care is employed in their prefer- 
vation. The precious metals, however, are not 
neceffarily immortal any more than they, but are 
liable too to be loft, wafted, and confumed'in a 
great variet'y of ways. 

The price of all metals , though liable to flow 
gnd gradual' variations , varies left from year to 

/ 
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year than that of almoft any other part of the 
rude produce of land ; and the price of the 
precious metals is even lefs liable to fudden 
variations than that of the coarfe ones. The 
durablenefs of metals is the foundation of this 
extraordinary fteadinefs of price. The corn which 
was brought to market laft year, will be all or 
almoh all confumed long before the end of this 
year. But fome part of the iron which was 
brought from the mine two or three hundred 
years ago , may be Bill in ufe , and perhaps fome 
part of the gold which was brought from it 
two or three thoufand years ago. The different 
fnaffes of com which in different years muff fup- 
ply the confumption of the world , will always be 
nearly in proportion to the refpeilive produce of 
thofe different years. But the proportion be- 
tween the different maffes of iron which may be 
in ufe in> two different years, will be very little 
affeiied by any accidental difference in the prot- 
duce of the iron mines of thofe two years ; and 
the proportion between the maffes of gold will 
be Bill lefs affefled by any fuch difference in the 
produce of the gold mines. Though the pro- 
duce of the greater part of metallic mines, 
therefore, 'varies, perhaps. Bill more from year 
to year than that of the greater part of corn- 
fields, thofe variations have not the fame effe^ 
upon the price of the one fjjecies of commodi- 
ties , as upon that of the other. 
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Variations in the Proportion between the refpe6live 
Values of Gold and Silver. 

E F O R E the difcovery of the mines of 
America , the value of fine gold to fine filver 
was regulated in the difierent mints of Eprope , 
between the proportions of one to ten and one to 
twelve ; that is , an ounce of fine gold was fup- 
pofed to be worth from ten to twelve ounces of 
■fine filver. About the middle of the laft century 
it came to be regulated , between the proportions 
of one to fourteen and one to fifteen; that is, an 
ounce of fine gold came to be fuppofed worth 
between fourteen and fifteen ounces of fine filver. 
Gold rofe in its nominal value, or in the quan- 
tity of filver which was given for it. Both me- 
tals funk in their real value, or in the quantity 
of labor which they could purchafe; but filver’ 
funk more than gold. Though. both the gold 

and filver mines of America exceeded in fertility 
all thofe which had ever been known before , the 
fertility of the filver mines had , it feems , been pro- 
portionably ftill greater than that of the gold ones. 

The great quantities of filver carried annually 
from ‘Europe to India , have , in fome of the 
Englifli fettlements, gradually reduced the value 
of that metal in proportion to gold. In the mint 
of Calcutta , an ounce of fine gold is fuppofed to 
be worth fifteen ounces of fine filver , in the fame 
manner as in Europe. It is in the mint perhaps 
rated too high for the value which it bears in the 
market of Bengal. In China the proportion of 
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gold to filver ftillcontinnes asone toten, oroneto 
twelve. In Japan, it is laid to be as one to eight. 

The proportion between the quantities of gold 
and filver annually imported into Europe, ac- 
cording to Mr. Meggens’s account, is as one to 
twenty-two nearly ; that is , for one ounce of gold 
there are imported a little more than twenty-two 
ounces of filver. The great quantity of filver 
fent annually to theEall Indies, reduces, he fnp- 
pofes , the quantities of thofe metals which re- 
main in Europe to the proportion of one to four- 
teen or fifteen , the proportion of their values. 
The proportion between their values , he feems 
to think, muft neceffarily be the fame as that be- 
t\veen their quantities , and would therefore be as 
one to twenty-two , were it not for this greater 
exportation of filver. 

But the ordinary proportion between the re- 
fpeflive values of two commodities is not necef- 
farily the fame as that between the quantities of 
them which are commonly in the market. The 
price of an ox, reckoned at ten guineas, is about 
threefcore times the price of a lamb , reckoned at 
3f. 6</. It would be abfurd, however, to infer 
from thence , that there are commonly in the 
market threefcore lambs for one ox ; and it 
would be juft as abfurd to infer, becaufe an 
ounce of gold will commonly purchafe from ■ 
fourteen to fifteen ounces of filver , that there are 
commonly in the market only fourteen or fifteen 
ounces of filver for one ounce of gold. 

The quantity of filver commonly in the market^ , 
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it is probable , is much greater in proportion 
to that of gold , than the value of a certain 
quantity of gold is to that of an equal quantity 
of filver. The whole quantity of a cheap com- 
modity brought to market, is commonly not 
only greater, but of greater value, than the 
whole quantity of a dear one. The whole 
quantity of bread annually brought to market, 
is not only greater, but of greater value than 
the whole quantity of butcher’s- meat ; the 
whole quantity of butcher’s-meat, than the whole 
quantity of poultry; and the whole quantity of 
poultry, than the whole quantity of wild fowl. 
There are fo many more purchafers for the cheap 
than for the dear commodity , that , not only a 
greater quantity of it , but a greater value , can 
commonly be difpofed of. The whole quantity, 
therefore , of the cheap commodity muft com- 
monly be greater in proportion to the whole 
quantity of the dear one, than the value of a cer- 
tain quantity of the dear one, is to the value of 
an equal quantity of the cheap one. When we 
compare the precious metals with one another , 
lilver is a cheap, and gold a dear commodity. 
We ought naturally to expetfl, therefore, that 
there (hould always be in the market , not only a 
greater quantity, but a greater value of filver 
than of gold. Let any man , who has a little of 
both, compare his own filver with his gold plate, 
and he will probably find, that, not only the 
quantity, but the value of the former greatly exr 
peeds that of the latter. Many people , befides , 
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have a good deal of filver who have no gold plate, 
which , even with thofe who have it, is generally 
confined to watch-cafes, fnuff-boxes, and fuch like 
trinkets , of which the whole amount is feldom of 
great value. In the Britifli coin , indeed, the value 
of the gold preponderates greatly , but it is not fo 
in that of all countries. In the coin offome coun- 
tries the value of the two metals is nearly equal. In 
the Scotch coin , before the union with England , 
the gold preponderated very little, though it did 
fomewhat * , as it appears by the accounts of the 
mint. In the coin of many countries the filver 
preponderates. In France, the largeft fums are 
commonly paid in that metal, and it is there 
difficult to get more gold than what is necelTary 
to carry about in your pocket. The fuperioc 
value , however , of the filver plate above that 
of the gold, which takes place in all countries, 
will much more than compenfate the preponde- 
rancy of the gold coin above the filver, which 
takes place only in fome countries. 

Though, in one fenfe of the word, filver al- 
ways has been, and probably always will be, 
much cheaper than gold; yet in another fenfe, 
gold may, perhaps, in the prefent ftate of the 
Spanilh market , be faid to be fomewhat cheaper 
than filver. A commodity may be faid to be 
dear or cheap, not only according to the abfo- 
lute greatnefs or fmallnefs of its ufual price , but 

t 

* See RnddJman's Preface to Anderfon's Diplomata, &c. 
Scoticc. 
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according as that price is more or lefs above the 
lovveft for which it is poflible to bring it to market 
for any conUderable time together. This loweft 
price is that which barely replaces, with a moderate 
profit , the ftock which mutt be employed in bring- 
ing the commodity thither. It is the price which 
affords nothing to the landlord , of which rent 
makes not any component part , but which refolvea 
itfelf altogether into wages and profit. ■ But, in the 
prefent ftate of the Spanilh market, gold is certainly 
fomewhat nearer to this loweft price than filven 
The tax of the King of Spain upon gold is only 
one-twentieth part of the ftandard metal , or five 
per cent.; whereas his tax upon filver amounts 
to one- tenth part of it, or to ten per cent. In 
thefe taxes too, it has already been obferved, 
confifts the whole rent of the greater part of the 
gold and filver mines of Spanilh America ; and 
that upon gold is ftill worfe paid than that upon 
filver. The profits of the undertakers of gold 
mipes too, as they more rarely make a for- 
tune , mutt, in general, be ftill more moderate 
than thofe of the undertakers of filver mines. 
The price of Spanilli gold, therefore, as it af- 
fords both lefs rent and lefs profit , muft , in the 
Spanidi market, be fomewhat nearer to the 
loweft price for .which it is poflible to bring it 
thither, than the price of Spanilh filver. When 
all expenfes are computed, the whole quantity 
of the one metal , it would feem , cannot in the 
Spanilh market, be 'difpofed of fo advantageoufly 
as the whole quantity of the other. The tax^ 
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indeed , of the king of Portugal upon the gold of 
the Brafils , ,is the fame with the ancient tax of 
the King of Spain upon the fxlver of Mexico and 
Peru ; or one - fifth part of the Aandard metal. 
It may, therefore, be uncertain whether to the 
general market of Europe the whole mafs of Ame- 
rican gold comes at a price nearer to the loweft 
for which it is poffible to bring it thither , tlian 
the whole mafs of American filver. 

The price of diamonds and other precious ftone* 
may, perhaps, be flill nearer to the loweft price 
at which it is poffible to bring them to market 
than even the price of gold. 

Though it is not very probable , thatany partof 
a tax, which is not only impofed upon one of the 
moft proper fubjefls of taxation , a mere luxury 
and fuperfluity, but which affords fo very import- 
ant a revenue, as the tax upon filver, will ever 
be given up as long as it is poffible to pay it; yet 
the fame impoffibility of paying it, which in 1736 
made it neceffary to reduce it from one--fifth to one- 
tenth, may in time make it neceffary to reduce it 
ftill further ; in the fame, manner as it made it necef- 
fary to reduce the tax upon gold to one-twentieth. 
That the filver mines of Spanifh America , like 
all other mines, become gradually more expenfive 
in the working, on account of the greater depths 
at which it is neceffary to carry on the works, 
and of the greater expenfe of drawing out the 
water and offupplying them with frefh air at thofe 
depths, is acknowledged by every body who has 
inquired into the ftate of thofe mines. 
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Thefecanfes, which are equivalent to a growing 
fcarcity of filver ( for a commodity may be faid 
to grow fcarcer when it becomes more difficult 
and expenfive to collefl a certain quantity of it) 
muft , in time , produce one or other of the three 
following events. The increafe of the expenfe mult 
either, firft, be compenfated altogether by a pro- 
portionable increafe in the price of the metal; or, 
fecondly , it muft be compenfated altogether by a 
proportionable diminution of the tax upon filver; 
or , thirdly , it muft be compenfated partly by the 
one , and partly by the other of thofe two expe- 
dients. This third event is very poffible. As gold 
rofe in its price in proportion to filver , notwith- 
ftanding a great diminution of the tax upon gold ; 
fo filver might rife in its price in proportion to 
labor and commodities , notwithftanding an equal 
diminution of the tax upon filver. 

Such fucceffive reductions of the tax , how- 
ever, though they may not prevent altogether, 
muft certainly retard, more orlefs , the rife of the 
value of filver in the European market. In con- 
fequence of fuch reductions , many mines may be 
^vronght which could not be wrought before , 
becaufe they could not afford to pay the old tax ; 
and the. quantity of filver. annually brought to 
market muft always be fomewhat greater , and , 
therefore , the value of any given quantity fome- 
what lefs, than it othervvife would have been. 
In confequence of the reduction in 1736, the 
value of lilver in the European market , though 
it may not at this day be lower than before that 

reduction , 
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redu^ion ^ is, probably, at leaft ten • per -cent* 
lower than it would have been, had the Court of 
Spain continued to exa,£l the old tax. 

That i notwithftanding this reduflion , the 
value of lilver has, during the courfe of, the prcr 
fent century, begun to rife fomewhat in the Eu^ 
ropeah market, the fa£isand arguments which l^ave 
been alledged above , difpofe me to believe , of 
more properly to fufpe£l and conjeflure ; for the 
beft opinion which I can form upon. this fubje^l 
fcarce , perhaps , deferves the name of belief^ The 
life, indeed, fuppofing there has been any,, has 
hitherto been fo very fmall, that after all that ht^ 
been faid, it may, perhaps, appear to many people 
uncertain, not only whether this event hasadijally 
taken placej bu t whether the contrary may not have 
taken place, or whether the value of lilver may no^ 
flill continue to fall in the European maifkf^t. 

It muft be obferved , however , that vvhateyeti 
may be the fuppofed annual importatipn of gold 
and filver, there mull be a certain pffpd., 

♦ which the annual confumption of thofe, metal? 
will be equal to that annual importation.. Theif 
Gonfumption mull increafp as their mafs ijicreafes^ 
or rather in. a rnuch , greater proportion. „Af 
their mafs increafas , their value dirpinilhes. They 
are more ufed , and lefs cared for , and theif 
confumption confequently in<;reafes in a greateif 
proportion than their mafs. After a certain period^ 
therefore, the annual confumption of thofe nae- 
tals muff, in this manner. f Income equal to theii! 
annual importation, provided that importatioil 
W. of 1 . ' S3 ‘ 
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is not continually increafing; which, in the pre- 
fent times, is not fuppofed to be the cafe. 

If, when the annual confumption has become 
equal to the annual importation , the annual im- 
portation fliould gradually diminilh, the annual 
confumption may, for fome time,’ exceed the 
annual importation. The mafs of thofe metals 
'may gradually and infenfibly diminifli, and their 
value gradually and infenfibly rife , till the annual 
importation becoming again ftationary, the an- 
nual confumption will gradually and infenfibly 
accommodate itfelf to what that annual importa- 
tion can maintain^ 

V 

Grounds of the Sufpicion that the Value of Silver Jlill 
, continues to decrcafe. 

T 

X H E increafe of the wealth of Europe , and 
the popular notion that, as the quantity of the 
precious metals naturally increafes with the increafe 
of wealth , fo their value diminiflies as their 
quantity increafes, may, perhaps, difpofe many 
people to believe that their value ftill continues 
to fall in the European market ; and the ftill gra- 
dually increafing price of many parts of the rude 
produce of land may confirm them ftill further in 
this opinion. 

' That that increafe in the quantity of the pre- 
cious metals , which arifes in any country from 
the increafe of wealth, has no tendency to di- 
minifli their value, I‘ have endeavoured to lliovv 
already. Gold and ftlver naturally refort to a 
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Jich country , for the fame reafon that all forts of 
luxuries and curiofities refort to it ; not becaufe 
they are cheaper there than in poorer countries, but 
becaufe they are dearer, or becaufe a better price 
is given for them. It is the fuperiority of price 
which attra£ls them, and as foon as that (bperiority 
ceafes, they neceffarily ceafe to go thither. 

If you except com and fuch other Vegetables 
as are raifed altogether by human indultry, that 
all other forts of rude produce , cattle , poultry, 
game of all kinds, the ufeful foflils and minerals 
of the earth, &c. naturally grow dearer as the 
fociety advances in wealth and improvement, I 
have endeavoured to fliow already. Though fuch 
commodities , therefore , come to exchange for a 
greater quantity of fllver than before , it will not 
from thence follow that filver has become really 
cheaper, or will purchafe lefs' labor than before, 
but that fuch commodities have become really 
dearer, or will purchafe more labor than before. 
It is not their nominal price only, but their real 
price which rifes in the progrefs of improvement. 
The rife of their nominal price is the effefl , not 
of any degradation of the value of fllver, but of 
the rife in their real price. 

Different EffeCls of the Progrefs of Irnprovetnetti 
upon three different Sorts of rude Produce^ 

TT H E S E different forts of rude produce may 
be divided into three claffes. The firft com'* 
prehends thofe which it is fcarce in the powef 
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of human induftrj' to multiply at all. The fecond, 
thofc which it can multiply in proportion to the 
demand. The third, thofe in which the efficacy 
ot induHry is either limited or uncertain. In the 
progrefi ot wealth and improvement, the real price 
ot the firh rpay rife to any degree of extravagance, 
and teems not to be limited by any certain bound- 
ary. That of the fecond , though it may rife great- 
ly, has, however, a certain boundary beyond 
which it cannot well pafs for any confiderable time 
together. That of the third, though its natural 
tendency is to rife in the progrefs of improvement, 
yet in the fame degree of improvement it may 
fometimes happen even to fall , fometimes to con- 
tinue the fame, and fometimes to rife more or lefs, 
according as different accidents , render the efforts 
of human induftry, in multiplying this fort of 
rude produce , more or lefs fuccefsful. 

m 

Firjl Sort. 

The firft fort of rude produce of which the price 
rifes in the progrefs of improvement, is that which 
it is fcarce in the power of human induftry to mul- 
tiply at all. It conhfts in thofe things which nature 
produces only in certain quantities, and which 
being of a very periftable nature , itisimpoftible to 
accumulate together the produce of many different 
feafons. Such are the greater part of rare and firigu- 
lar birds and fifties , many different forts of game, 
almoft all wild- fowl , all birds of paffage in p.articu- 
lar, as well as many other thiqgs. When wealth and 
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the luxury which accompanies it increafe, the 
demand for thefe is likely to increafe with them, 
and no effort of human induftry may be able to 
increafe thefupply much beyond what it was before 
this increafe of the demand. The quantity of fuch 
commodities, therefore, remaining the fame, or 
nearly the fame, while the competition to purchafe- 
them is continually increafing, their price may 
rife to any degree of extravagance, and feems 
not to be limited by any certain boundary. If 
woodcocks fhuuld become fo fafhionable as to fell 
for twenty guineas a-piece, no effort of human 
induftry could increafe the number of thofe brought 
to market, much beyond what it is at prefeiit. 
The high price paid by the Romans , in the time 
of their grea reft grandeur , for rare birds and fifties, 
may in this manner eafily be accounted for. Thefe 
prices were not the effeils of the low value of 
filver in thofe times , but of the high value of fuch 
rarities and curiofities as human induftry could not 
multiply at pleafure. The real value of filver was 
higher at Rome, for fome time before and after 
the fall of the republic, than it is through the 
greater part of Europe at prefent. Three fefter- 
tii, equal to about fixpence fterlitig, was the 
price which the republic paid for the modius 
or peck of the tithe-wheat of Sicily. This price, 
however, was probably below the aveiage mar- 
ket price , the obligation to deliver their wheat 
at this rate being confidered as a tax upon the 
Sicilian farmers. When the Romans , therefore 
had occafion to order more corn than the tithe of 
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wheat amonntedi to , they were bound by capiw 
tulation to pay for the furplus at the rate of four 
feftertii, or eight-pence fterling, the peck; and 
this had probably been reckoned the moderate and 
reafonable , that is , the ordinary or average con- 
trail price of thofe times; it is equal to about 
one-and-twenty fliillings the quarter. Eight-and- 
twenty fliillings the quarter was, before the late 
years of fcarcity, the ordinary contrail price of 
Englilh wheat, which in quality is inferior to the 
Sicilian , and generally fells for a lower price in the 
European market. The value of filver, therefore, 
in thofe ancient times, muft have been to its value 
in the prelent, as three to four inverfely; that is, 
three ounces of filver would then have purchafed 
the fame quantity of labor and commodities which 
four ounces will do at prefent. When we read in 
Pliny, therefore, that Seius* bought a white night-, 
ingale , as a prefent for the emprefs Agrippina, at 
the price of fix thoufand feftertii , equal to about 
fifty pounds of our prefent money ; and that Afinius 
Celerf purchafed a furmullet at the price of eight 
thoufand feftertii, equal to about fixty-fix pounds 
thirteen fliillings and four -pence of our pre- 
fent money; the extravagance of thofe prices, 
how much foever it may furprife us j is apt, not- 
withftanding , to appear to us about one- third 
lefs than it really was. Their real price, the 
quantity of labor and fubfiftence which was 
given away for them , was about one-third more 
than their nominal price is apt to exprels to us 

S lab. X. c. t t.ib. i;c. c. 17, 
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in the prefent times. Seius gave for the nightin- 
gale the command of a quantify of labor and 
fubfiftence equal to what 66/. i3j. \ d, would pur- 
chafe in the prefent times; and Afinius Celer gave 
for the furmhllet the command a quantity equal 
to what 88/. 17 f. 9</. j would purchafe. What 
occafioned the extravagance of thofe high prices 
was, not fo much the abundance of filver, as the 
abundance of labor and fubfiftence , of which thofe 
Romans had thedifpofal, beyond what was riecef- 
fary for their own ufe. The quantity of filver, 
of which they had the difpofal , was a good deal 
lefs than what the command of the fame quantity 
of labor and fubfiftence would have procured to 
them in the prefent times. 

Second Sort. • 

T HE fecond fort of rude produce of which the 
price rifes in the progrefs of improvement , is that 
which human induftry can multiply in proportion 
to the demand. It confifts in thofe ufeful plants and 
animals, which, in uncultivated countries, nature 
produces with fuch profufe abundance, that they 
are of little or no value , and which , as cultiva- 
tion advances, are therefore forced to give place to 
fome more profitable produce. During alongpe- 
riod in the progrefs of improvement, the quantity 
of thefe is continually diminiOiing, while at the 
feme time the, demand for them is continually 
increafing. Their real value , therefore, the real 
quantity of labor which they will purchafe or 
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command, gradually rifes, till at laft it gets fo 
high as to render them as profitable a produce as 
any thing elfe which human induftrycan raifeupon 
the moll fertile and bell cultivated land. When 
it has got fo high it qannot well go higher. If it 
did, more land and more induftry would foon be 
employed to increafe the quantity. 

When the price of cattle, for example, rifes 
fo high that it is as profitable to cultivate land 
in order to raife food for them , as in order to 
raife food for man, it cannot well go higher. 
If it did , more corn land would foon be turned 
into pafture. The extenlion of tillage, by dimi- 
nilhing the quantity of wild pafture, diminifties 
the quantity of butcher’s-meat which the country 
naturally produces without labor or cultiva- 
tion , and by 4ificreafing the number of thofe 
who have either corn, or, what comes to the 
fame’ thing, the price of corn, to give in ex- 
change for it, increafes the demand. The price 
of butcher’s-.meat , therefore, and confequently 
of cattle, muft gradually -rife till it gets fo high, 
that it becomes as profitable to employ the moft 
fertile 'and beft cultivated lands in raifing food 
for them* as in raifing corn. But it muft always 
be late in the progrefs of improvement before 
tillage can be fo far extended as to raife the 
price of cattle to this height; and till it has got 
to this height , if the country is advancing at all , 
their price muft be continually rifing. There 
are, perhaps, fome parts of Europe in which 
the price of cattle has npt yet got to this height. 
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It had not got to this height in any part of Scot- 
land before the union. Had the Scotch cattle been 
always confined to the market of Scotland , in a 
country in which the quantity of land, which can 
be applied to no other purpofe but the feeding of 
cattle, is fo great in proportion to wliat can be 
applied to other purpofes , it is fcarce poflible , 
perhaps , that their price could ever have rifen fo 
high as to render it profitable to cultivate land for 
the fake of feeding them. In England, the price 
of cattle, it has already been obferved, feems, in 
the neighbourhood of London , to have got to 
this height about the beginning ofthelaft century ; 
but it was much later probably before it got to it > 

through the greater part of the remoter countries ; 
infomeofwhich , perhaps, it may fcarce yet have 
got to it. Of all the different fubftances, however, 
which compofe this fecond fort of rude produce, 
cattle is , perhaps , that of which the price, rn the 
progrefs of improvement, firft rifes to this height. 

Till the price of cattle, indeed, has got to this 
height , it feems fcarce pofTible that the greater 
part, even of thofe lands which are capable of the 
higheft cultivation , can be completely cultivated. 

In all farms too diftant from any town to carry 
manure from it , that is , in the far greater part of 
thofe of every extenfive country, the quantity of 
well - cultivated land mufl. be in proportion to the 
quantity ofmanure which the farm itfelf produces; 
and this again mufl; be in proportion to the flock 
of cattle which are maintained upon it. The land 
is manured either , by pafturing the cattle upon it, 
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or by feeding them in the (table , and from 
thence carrying out their dung to it. But tinlefb 
the price of the cattle be fufficient to pay both 
the rent and profit of cultivated land , the farmer 
cannot afford to paflure them upon it ; and he 
can (till lefs afford to feed them in the (table. 
It is with the produce of improved and cultU 
vated land only, that cattle can be fed in the 
(table; becaufe to collect the fcanty and fcatter- 
ed produce of wafte and unimproved lands would 
require too much labor and be too expenfive. 
If the price of the cattle, therefore , is not fuffi- 
cient to pay for the produce of improved and 
cultivated land, when they are allowed to pa(tnre 
it, that price will be (till lefs fufhcient to pay 
for that produce when it muft be collected with 
a good deal of additional labor, and brought 
into the (fable to them. In thefe circumffances, 
therefore, no more cattle can, with profit, be 
fed in the ftable than what are neceffary for tiU 
lage. But thefe can never afford manure enough 
for keeping conftantly in good condition, all the 
lands which they are capable of cultivating. 
What they afford being infufficient for the whole 
farm , will naturally be referved for the lands to 
which it can be moll advantageoufly or conve- 
niently applied ; the moft fertile , or thofe per- 
haps, in the neighbourhood of the farm-yard, 
Thefe , therefore , will be kept conftantly in good 
condition and fit for tillage. The reft will, the 
greater part of them , be allowed to lie wafte , 
producing fcarce any thing but fome miferabl« 
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paftdre, juft fufticient to keep alive a few ftrag- 
gUng, half ftarved cattle ; the farm, though much 
underftocked in proportion to what would be ne- 
ceffary for its complete cultivation, being ver^f 
frequently overftocked in proportion to its a£fual 
produce. A proportion ofthis wafteland, however, 
after having been paftured in this wretched man- 
ner for fix or feven years together, may be ploughed 
up, when it will yield, perhaps, a poor crop or 
two of bad oats, or of fome other coarfe grain, 
and then, being entirely exhaufted, it muft be 
refted and paftured again as before , and another 
portion ploughed up to be in the fame manner ex- 
haufted and refted again in its turn. Such accordingly 
was the general fyftem of management all over the 
low country of Scotland before the union. The 
lands which were kept conftantly well manured 
and in good condition , feldom exceeded a third or 
a fourth part of the whole farm, andfometimesdid 
not amountto a fifth or a fixth part of it. The reft 
were never manured , buta certain portion of them 
was in its turn , notwithftanding, regularly cul- 
tivated and exhaufted. Under this fyftem of ma- 
nagement, it is evident, even that part of the lahds 
of Scotland which is capable of good cultivation, 
could produce but little in comparifon of what it 
may be capable of producing. But how difadvan- 
tageous foever this fyftem may appear, yet before 
the union the low price of cattle feems to have 
rendered it almoft unavoidable. If, notwithftanding 
a great rife in th* 3 ir price, it ftill continues to pre- 
vail through a confiderable part of the country, it 
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isowing, in many places , no doubt, to ignorance’ 
and attachment to old cuftoms , but in moA places 
to the unavoidable obArudUons which the natural 
courfe of things oppofes to the immediate or fpeedy 
eAablifhment of a better fyAem : hrA, to the poverty 
of the tenants, to their not having yet had time to 
acquire a Aock of cattle fufficient to cultivate their 
lands more completely, the fame rife of price which 
would render it advantageous for them to maintain 
a greater Aock, rendering it more difficult for them 
to acquire it; and, fecondly, to their not having y^t 
had time to put their lands in condition to maintain 
this greater Aock properly, fuppofing they ivere 
capable of acquiring it. The increafe of Aock and 
the improvement of land are two events which mu A- 
go hand in hand, and of which the one can no-where 
much out-rqn the other. Without fome increafe of 
Aock, there can befcarceany improvement of land, 
but there can be noconfiderableincreafeof Aock but 
in confequence of a confiderable improvement of 
land ; becaufe otherwife the land could not maintain 
it. Thefe natural obArudions to the eAablilhment 
of a better fyAem , cannot be removed but by a- 
long courfe of frugality and induAry; and half a 
century or a century more, perhaps, muA pafs 
away before the old fyAem, which is wearing out 
gradually, can be completely abolilhed through all 
the different parts of the country. Of all the com- 
mercial advantages, however, which Scotland has 
derived from the union with England , this rife in 
the price of cattle is, perhaps , thegreateA. It has 
pot only railed the value of all highland eAatea , 
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I 

Ijat it has , perhaps , been the principal caufe of 
'the improvement of the low country. 

1 In all new colonies the great quantity of wafte 
land , which can for many years be applied to no 
'Other purpofe but the feeding of cattle, foon renders 
them extremely abundant, and in every thing 
great cheapnefs is the necelfary confequence of 
great abundance.- Though all the cattle of the 
■European colonies in America were originally car- 
ried from Europe, they foon multiplied fo much 
there, and became of fo little value, that even 
horfes were allowed to run wild in the woods 
without any owner thinking it worth while to 
claim them. It muft be a long time after the firft 
eflablifliment of fuch colonies , before it can become 
profitable to feed cattle upon the produce of cul- 
tivated land. The fame caufes , therefore, the want 
of manure , and the difproportion between the 
flock employed in cultivation , and the land which 
it is deAined to cultivate, are likely to introduce 
there a fyflem of hufbandry not unlike that wliich 
Aill continues to take place in fo many parts of 
Scotland. Mr. Kalm, the Swedifli traveller , when 
he gives an account of the hulbandry of fome of 
the Englilh colonies in North-America, as he found 
it in 1749, obferves , a”ccordingly , that he can 
with difficulty difcover there the charadler of the 
Englilh nation, fo well fkilled in all the different 
-branches of agriculture. They make fcarce any 
^manure for their corn fields, he fays; but when 
one piece of ground has been exhaufled by con- 
tinual cropping, they clear and cultivate another 
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piece of frefli land ; and when that is exhauAed^ 
proceed to a third. Their cattle are allowed to 
wander through the woods and other uncultivated 
grounds, where they are half-Aarved; having 
long ago extirpated almoA all the annual gralfes 
by cropping them too early in the fpring, before 
'they had time to form their flowers, or to Ihed 
their feeds*. The annual grafles were , it feems, 
thebeA natural grades in that part ofNorth-Americaj 
and when the Europeans firlt fettled there , they 
ufed to grow very thick , and to rife three or 
four feet high. A piece of ground which , when 
he wrote, could not maintain one cow, would in 
former times , he was affured , have maintained 
four, each of which would have given four times 
the quantity of milk which that one was capable 
of giving. The poornefs of the paflure had , in hit 
opinion , occafioned the degradation of their cattle, 
which degenerated fenfibly from one generation to 
another. They were probably not unlike that 
Runted breed which was common all over Scot- 
land thirty or forty years ago , and which is now 
fo much mended through the greater part of the 
low country, not fo much by a change of the 
breed , though that expedient has been employed 
in fome places , as by a more plentiful method of 
feeding them. 

Though it is late, therefore, in the progreft of 
improvement before cattle can bring fuch a price 
as to render it profitable to cultivate land for the 

Kalm’8 Travels , vol. i. p. 343 , 344. 
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fake of feeding them ; yet of all the different part* 
which compofe this fecond fort of rude produce , 
they are perhaps the firft which bring this price; 
becaufe till they bring it, it feems impoffible that 
improvement can be brought near even to that 
degree of perfieflion to whiah it has arrived in 
many parts of Europe. ^ 

As cattle are among the firft, fo perhaps veni- 
fon is among the laft parts of this fort of rude pro- 
duce which bring this price. The price of venifon 
in Great Britain , how extravagant foever it may 
appear, is not near fufficient to compenfate the 
cxpenfe of a deer park, as is well known to all 
thofe who have had any experience in the feeding 
of deer. If it was otherwife, the feeding of deer 
would fnon become an article of common farming; 
in the fame manner as the feeding of thofe fmall 
birds called Turdi was •among the ancient Komahs. 
Varro and Columella ailure us that it was a moft 
profitable article. The fattening of ortolans , birds 
of paflage which arrive lean in the country , is faid 
to be fo in fome parts of France. If venifon con- 
tinues in fafhion , and the wealth and luxury of 
Great Britain increafe as they have done for fome 
time paft , its price may very probably rife Itill 
higher than it is at prefent. 

Between that period in the progrefs of im- 
provement which brings to its height the price 
of fo necelTary an article as cattle , and that 
which brings to it the price of fnch a fuperfluity 
as venifon , there is a very long interval , in the 
courfe of which many other forts of rude produce 
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gradually arrive at their higheft price , feme foonef 
and fome later, according todilTerentcircumftances. 

Thus in every farm the offals of the barn and 
llables will maintain a certain number of poul-* 
try. Thefe, as they are fed with what would 
otherwife be loft , are a mere fave-all j and as. 
they colt the farmer fcarce any thing , fo he caa 
afford to fell them for very little. Almoft all 
that he gets is pure gain , and their price can 
fcarce be fo low as to difeourage him from feed- 
ing this number. But in countries , ill culti- 
vated, and, therefore, but thinly inhabited, the 
poultry, which are thus railed without expenfe^ 
are often fully fufficient to fupply the whole de- 
mand. In this ftate of things, therefore, they, 
are often as cheap as butcher’s -meat , or any 
other fort of animal food. But the whole quan- 
tity of poultry, which the farm in this manner 
produces without expenfe, muft always be much 
Imaller .than the whole quantity of butcher ’s- 
meat which is reared upon it; and in times of 
wealth and luxury what is rare , with only nearly- 
equal merit, is always preferred to what is com- 
mon. As wealth and luxury increafe, therefore, 
in confequeuce of improvement and cultivation^ 
the price of poultry gradually rifes above t|iat of 
butcher’s-meat, till at laft it gets fo high that it 
becomes profitable to cultivate land for the take 
of feeding them. When it has got to this height, 
it cannot well go higher. If it did, more land 
would foon be turned to this purpofe. In feveral 
provinces of Erance , the feeding of poultry i% 

confidered 
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Confidered as a very important article in rural 
oeconomy, and fnfficiently profitable to encou- 
rage the farmer to raife a confiderable quantity of 
Indian corn and buck-wheat for this purpofe* 
A middling farmer will there fometimes have 
four hundred fowls in his yard. The feeding of 
poultry feems fcarce yet to be generally con- 
fidered as a matter of fo much importance in 
England. They are certainly, however, dearer 
in England than in France, as England receives 
confiderable fupplies from France. In the pro* 
grefs of improvement, the period at which every 
particular fort of animal food is dearefi, mull 
naturally be that which immediately precedes 
the general pradlice of cultivating land for the 
fake of raifing it. For fome time before this 
praflice becomes general , the fcarcity mull ne- 
ceffarily raile the prices After it has become 
general, new methods of feeding are commonly 
fallen upon , which enable the farmer to raife 
upon the fame quantity of ground a much 
greater quantity of that particular fort of animal 
food. The plenty not only obliges him to fell 
' cheaper, but in confequehce of thefe improve* 
ments he can afford to fell cheaper) for if he 
could not, afford it, the plenty would not be of 
long continuance.” It has been probably in this 
manner that the introdu£Uon of clover, turnips, 
carrots, cabbages, &c. has contributed to fink 
the common price of burcher’s-meatin the London 
market fomewhat below what it was about the 
beginning of the laft century. 

IV. oj N. 1. 93 
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The hog, that finds his food among ordure, 
and greedily devours many things rejected by 
every other ufeful animal, is, like poultry, ori- 
ginally kept as a fave-all. As long as the num- 
ber of fuch animals , which can thus be reared at 
little or no expenle , is fully fufficient to fupply 
the demand, this fort of butcher’s-meat comes 
to market at a much lower price than any other. 
But when the demand rifes beyond what this 
quantity can fupply, when it becomes neceffary 
to raife food on purpofe for feeding and fatten- 
ing hogs, in the fame manner as for feeding and 
fattening other cattle, the price necelfarily rifes, 
and becomes proportionably either higher or 
lower than that of other butcher s-meat, accord- 
ing as the nature of the country , and the Rate of 
its agriculture , happen to' render the feeding of 
hogs more or lefs expenfive than that of other 
cattle. In France, according to Mr. Buffon, the 
price of pork is nearly equal to that of beef. In 
xnoft parts of Great Britain it is at prefent fome- 
what higher. 

The great rife in the price both of hogs and 
poultry has in Great Britain been frequently im- 
puted to the diminution of the number of cot- 
tagers and other fmall occupiers of land ; an event 
which has in every part of Europe been the 
immediate fore-runner of improvement and bet- 
ter cultivation , but which at the fame time may 
have contributed to raife the price of thofe ar- 
ticles , both fomewhat fooner and fomewhat fafter 
than it would otherwile have rifen. As the 
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pooreft family can often maintain a cat or a dog* 
without any expenfe, fo the pooreft occupiers of 
land cati commonly maintain a few poultry , or a 
fow and a few pigs , aj very little. The little oifaU 
of their own table, their whey , fkimmed milk and 
butter-milk, ftipply thofe animals with a part of 
their food, and they find the reft in the neighbouring 
fields without doing any fenfible damage to any 
body. By diminilhing the number of thofe fmall 
occupiers, therefore, the quantify of this fort of 
provifions which is thus produced at little or no 
expenfe, muft certainly have been a good deal 
diminiflied , and their price muft confequently 
have been railed both fooner and fafterthan it would 
otberwife have rifen. Sooner or later , however * 
in the progrefs of improvement , it muft at any 
rate have rifen to the utmoft height to which it is 
capable of rifing; or to the price which pays the 
labor and expenfe of cultivating the land which 
furnilhes them with food as well as thefe are paid 
upon tile greater part of other cultivated land. 

The bufinefs of the dairy , like the feeding of 
hogs and poultry, is originally carried on as a 
fave-all. The cattle neceffarily kept upon the 
farm , produce more milk than either the rearing 
of their own young, or the confumption of the 
farmer’s family requires; and they produce moft 
at one particular feafon. But of all the produC'* 
tions of land, milk is perhajw the moft perilh-* 
able. In the warm feafon , when it is moll 
abundant, it will fcarce keep four-and-twenty 
hours. The farmer * by making it into firelll 
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butter, ftores a fmall part of it for a week: by 
making it into fait butter, for a year: and by 
making it into cheefe, he ftores a much* greater 
part of it for feveral years. Part of all thefe is re- 
ferved for the ufe of his own family. The reft goe» 
to market, in order to find the beft price which is 
to be had , and which can fcarce be fo low as to 
difcourage him from fending thither whatever is 
over and above the ufe of his own famiily. If it is 
very low, indeed, he will be likely to manage his 
dairy in a very flovenly and dirty manner, and 
will fcarce perhaps think it worth while to have a 
particular room or building on purpofefor it, but 
will fuffer the bufinefs to be carried on amidft 
the fmoke, filth, and naftinefs of his own kitchen; 
as was the cafe of almoft all the farmers’ dairies in 
Scotland thirty or forty years ago , and as is the 
cafe of many of them ftill. The fame caufes which 
gradually raife the price of butcher’s-meat, the 
increafe of the demand, and, in confequence of the 
improvement of the country , the diminution of 
the quantity which can be fed at little or no 
expen fe , raife, in the fame manner, that of the 
produce of the dairy, of which the price natu- 
rally conneifs with that of butcher’s-meat, or 
with the expenfe of feeding cattle. The in- 
creafe of price pays for more labor, care, and 
cleanlinefs. The dairy becomes more worthy of 
the farmer’s attention , and the quality of its 
produce gradually improves. The price at laft 
gets fo high that it becomes worth while to em- 
ploy fome ^of the mpft fertile and beft cultivated 
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lands in feeding cattle merely for the pnrpofe of the 
dairy; and when it has got to this height, it cannot 
well go higher. If it did, more land would foon 
be turned to this purpofe. It feems to have got 
to this height through the greater part of England, 
where much good land is commonly employed in 
this manner. If you except the neighbourhood of 
a few confiderable towns , it feems not yet to have 
got to this height any-where in Scotland , where 
common farmers feldom employ much good 
land in raiftng food for cattle merely for 
the purpofe of the dairy. The price of the 
produce, though it has rifen very confiderably 
within thefe few years, is probably ftill too low 
to admit of it. The inferiority of the quality, 
indeed, compared with that of the produce of 
Englifh dairies , is fully equal to that of the price. 
But this inferiority of quality is, perhaps, rather 
the effefl of this lownefs -of price than the caufe of 
it. Though the quality was much better, the 
greater part of what is brought to market could not, 
I apprehend , in the prefent circumflances of the 
country, be difpofed of at a much better price; 
and'the prefent price, it is probable , would not pay 
the expenfe of the land and labor neceffary for 
producing a muph better quality. Through tha 
greater part of England , notwithftanding the fupe- 
riority of price , the dairy is not reckoned a more 
profitable employment of land than the raifing of 
Corn, or the fattening of cattle, the two great obje61* 
of agricul ture. Through the greater part of Scotland, 
therefore , it c^tnnot yet be even fo profitable, 
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' The lands of no country, it is evident, can ever 
be completely cultivated and improved, till once 
the price of every produce, which human induftry 
is obliged to raife upon them , has got fo high as 
to pay for the expenfe of complete improvement 
and cultivation. In order to do this , the price 
of each particular produce mull be fiifficient, firft, 
to pay the rent of good corn-land , as it is that 
which regulates the rent of the greater part of 
other cultivated land; and, fecondly, to pay the 
labor and expenfe of the farmer as well as they are 
commonly paid upon good corn- land; or, in 
other words', to replace with the ordinary profits 
the flock which he employs about it. This rife in 
the price of each particular produce, mnft evidently 
be previous to the improvement and cultivation of 
the land which is dellined for railing it. Gain is 
the end of all improvement, and nothing could 
deferve that name of which lofs was to be the 
HeiiclTary confequence. But lofs mull be the necef^ 
fary confequence of improving land for the fake 
of a produce of which the price could never bring 
back the expenfe.' ‘ If the complete improve- 
ment and cultivation of the country be, as it mod 
certainly is, the greateft of all public advantages, 
this rife in the- price fo all thofe different forts of ^ 
rude produce, inftead of being confidered as a 
public calamity , ’ ought to be regarded as the 
neceffary foremnner and attendant of the greateft 
of all public advantages. 

. This rife too in the nominal or money-price 
of all thofe different forts of rude produce has 
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been tlie effe£i, not of any degradation in the value 
of filver, but of a rife in their real price. They 
have become worth, not only a greater quantity 
of lilver, but a greater quantity of labor and fubr 
fiftence than before. As it cofts a greater quantity 
of labor and fubfiflence to bring thena to market, 
fo when they are brought thither , they reprefent 
or are equivalent to a greater quantity. 


I 


Third Sort. , . • | 

I 3. , ! 

The third and laft fort of rude produce , of 
which the price naturally rifes in the progrjefs- of 
improvement, is- that- in .which the- efficacy of 
human induftry, in augmenting the qitantity., if 
either, limited or uncertain. vThough the real 
price of this fort of rude produce , therefore^ nar 
turally tends to rife ini the progrefs of improve- 
ment , yet , according as different acci4enl^. hap- 
pen to render the efforts of human indoAry i niqro 
or lefs fuccefsful in augmenting the quantity ^ it 
may happen fometimes even to fall , fornetiqies tq 
continue the fame in very different periods ^of 
inlprovement, and fometimes to rife more or lefe 
in the, fame period. . . ‘ , 

There are. fome forts of rude produce which 
nature* has rendered < a , kind of appendages to 
other forts ; fo that the quantity of the one 
which any country can afford is neceffarily li- 
mited by that of the other. The quantity of 
tvool or of raw hides for example, which wy 
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country- can'* afford , is neccffarily limited by the 
nurntser’of great and fmall cattle that are kept 
in iti • I'The ftate of its itnprovement , and- the 
i^afurt'-'oT its Ugriculture , again neceflarily deter- 
mine (bis ndtnber. 

* The'!ftfri«’ caufes , which, in the progrefs of 
improyerrtent', gradually raife the price of but- 
cher’s-meat, 'fliould have the* fame eife^i , it may 
be thought , upon the prices of wool’ and raw 
hides, and raife them too nearly in the fame pror: 
portion. It probably would be fo, if in the rude 
beginnings of improvement the market for the 
latter'oort\Vt|oditles waS confined within as narrow 
bounds as that for the former. But the extent 
of their rCfp'ecHlve 'matketB’ is commonly ex- 
^ertfely dJfFerent,’’‘!''-''n;.ui. ■ 

^ The ' market - for -I’bUtcher's-meat is almoft 
every-WhCre- confined' *to the country which pror 
ducesi'lt; ’^ Ireland', -aUd'‘fome part of Britifh 
Ameriea^^hideed oawy oft sConfiderable trade in 
falt'prOVifi'ons but they are^*I believe, the only 
cbatlfHe^ 'ift the corftmercial world which do fo, 
or -ti^ich ’e-sJport to other countries any confiderr 
able’pil't^bf their butcher’s- meat, 

‘ The -iftarket 'for wool and raw hides j on the 
contrary, is in the rude beginnings of*improve-» 
meht very Seldom confined to the country which 
produces them. They can^Oafily be tranfported * 
to diflant Countries, wool without any prepara- 
tion'-; and raw hides with very little : and as they 
are the materials of many manufadures , the in- 
dufiry of other countries tnay occafipn a demand 
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fdt them , though that of the courttry which pro- 
duces them might not occafion any. 

In- countries ill cultivated , and therefore but 
thinly inhabited , the price of the wool and the 
hide bears always a much greater proportion to 
that of the whole beaft, than in countries where, 
improvement and population being further ad- 
vanced , there is more demand for butcher ’s-meaf. 
Mr. Hume obferves, that in the Saxon times, the 
fleece was eflimated at two -fifths of the value of 
the whole Iheep , and that this was much above 
the proportion of its prefent eflimation. In fome 
provinces of Spain, I have been allured, the 
iheep is frequently killed merely for the fake of 
the fleece and the tallow. The carcafe is /often 
left to rot upon the ground , or to be devoured 
by basils and birds of prey. If this fometimet 
happens even in Spain , it happens almoft con-r 
flantly in Chili , at Buenos Ayres , and in many 
other parts of Spanilh America , where the horned 
cattle are almoft conftantly killed merely for the 
fake of the hide and the tallow. This too ufed 
to happen almoft conftantly in Hifpaniola, while 
it was infefted by the Buccaneers, and before 
the fettlement, improvement, and populoufnefs 
of the French plantations (which now extend 
round the coaft of almoft the whole weftern 
half of the ifland ) had given fome value to the 
cattle of the Spaniards , who ftill continue to 
poflefs , not only the eaftern part of the coaft, 
but the whole inland and mountainous part of 
the country, . 
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I Though in the progrefs of improvement and 
population , the price of the whole beaft necefla- 
rily rifes, yet the price of the carcafe is likely 
to he much more alfedled by this rife than that 
of the wool and the hide. The market for tlie 
carcafe, being in the rude ftate of fociety con- 
fined always to the country which produces it , 
muft neccffarily be extended in proportion to the 
I improvement and population of that country. 
But the market* for the wool and the hides even 
of a barbarous country often extending to the 
W’hole commercial world, it can very feldom be 
enlarged in the fame proportion. The ftate of 
the whole commercial world can feldom be much 
affefled by the improvement of any particular 
country; and the market for fuch commodities 
may remain the fame or very nearly the fame, 
after fuch improvements, as before. It fliould, 
however, in the natural courfe.of things rather 
upon the whole be fomewhat extended in confe* 
quence of them. If the manufad ures , efpecially, 
of which thofe commodities are the materials, 
fhould ever come to flourilh in the country, the 
market, though it might not be much enlarged, 
would at leaft be brought much nearer to the 
place of growth than before ; and the jirice 
of thofe materials might at leaft be increafed 
by what had ufually been the expenfe of tranf- 
porting them to diftant countries. Though it 
might not rife therefore in the fame proportion as 
.that of butcher’s meat, it ought naturally to rife 
fomewhat, and it ought certainly not to fall*. 
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In England, however, notwitliAanding the 
flounfliing ftate of its woollen manufaflure , the 
price of EngliQj wool has fallen very confiderably 
fince the time of Edward III. ’ There are many 
anthentic records which demonArate that during 
the reign of that prince (towards the middle of 
the fourteenth century, or about i33y) what was 
reckoned the moderate and reafonable price of the 
tod or twenty-eight pounds of EngliAi woo! was 
not lefs than ten Aiillings of the money of thofe 
times®, containing, at the rate of twenty-pence 
the ounce, Ax ounces of A Iver Tower- weight, equal 
to about thirty fliillings of ourprefent money. In 
the prefent times, one-and-twenty fliillings the tod 
may be reckoned a good price for very good 
Englifli wool. The money-price of wool, therefore, 
in the time of Edward III, was to its money-price 
in the prefent times as ten to feven. Thefuperiority 
of its real price was Aill greater. At the rate of Ax 
fliillings and eight-pence the quarter , ten fliillings 
was in thofe ancient times the price of twelve 
bufliels of wheat. At the rate of twenty -eight 
fliillings the quarter, one-and-twenty fliillings is in 
the prefent times the price of Ax bufliels only. 
The proportion between the real prices of ancient 
and modern times , therefore , is as twelve to Ax , 
or as two to one. In thofe ancient times a tod of 
wool would have purchafed twice the quantity 
of fubAAence which it will purchafe at prefent j 

* See Smith's Memoirs of, Wool, Tol. i. c. f , 6, and f\ 
»lfo , voj. li. c. 17^, 
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and confequently twice the quantity of labor, if 
tlie real recompence of labor had been the fame in 
both periods. 

This degradation both in the real and nominal 
value of wool, could never, have happened in 
confequence of the natural courfe of things. It has 
accordingly been the effeflof violence and artifice ; 
Firft, of the abfolute prohibition of exporting wool 
from England; Secondly, of the permiffion of 
importing it from Spain duty free ; Thirdly, of the 
prohijbition of exporting it from Ireland to any 
other country but England. In confequence of 
thefe regulations, the market for Englifli wool, 
inflead of being fomewhat" extended in confe- 
quence of the improvement of England, has been 
confined to the home market, where the wool of 
feveral other countries is allowed to come into 
competition with it , and where that of Ireland is 
forced into competition with it. As the woollen 
manufa£lures too of Ireland are fully as much 
difcouraged as is confiftent with jnftice and fair 
dealing, the Irifh can work, up but a fmall part 
of their own wool at home , and are , therefore , 
obliged to fend a greater proportion of it to Great 
Britain, the only market they are allowed. 

I have not been able to find any fuch authentic 
records concerning the price of raw hides in ancient 
times. Wool was commonly paid as a fubfidy m 
the king, and its valuation in that fubfidy afcer- 
tains, at lead in fome degree, what was its ordinary 
price, But this feems not to have been the cafe 
AVith raw hides. Fleetwood, however, from an 
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accoant in 14 q 5, between the prior of Bnrcefter 
Oxford and one of his canons, gives us their price, 
at leaft as it was ftated , upon that particular occa- 
fion; viz. five ox hides at twelve fliillings; five 
cow hides atfeven fliillings and three pence; thirty-, 
fix flieep fkins of two years old at nine fliillings; 
fixteen calves fkins at two fliillings. In 1425, 
twelve fliillings contained about the fame quantity 
of filver as four-and-twenty fliillirlgs of our pre- 
fent money. An ox hide , therefore , was in this 
account valued at the fame quantity of filver as 
4s. |ths of our prefent money. Its nominal price 
was a good deal lower than at prefent. But at the 
rate of fix fliillings and eight-pence the quarter, 
twelve fliillings would in thofe times have pur- 
chafed fourteen bufliels and four-fifths of a bufliel 
of wheat, which, at three and fix-pence the bufliel, 

’ would in the prefent times coft 5ij. \d. An ox 
hide, therefore, would in thofe times have pur- 
chafed as much corn as ten {hillings and three-pence 
would purchafe at prefent. Its real value was equal 
' to ten {hillings and three-pence of our prefent 
money. In thofe ancient times , when the cattle 
were half ftarved during the greater part of the 
winter, we cannot fuppofe that they were of a 
very large fize. An ox hide which weighs four 
Aone of fixteen pounds averdupois, is notin the 
prefent times reckoned a bad one ; and in thofe 
ancient times would probably have been reckoned 
a very good one. But at haU a crown the ftone, 
which at this moment (February 1773) I underftand 
to be the common price , iuch a hide would at 
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prefentcoft only ten fliillings. Though its nominal 
price , therefore , is higher in the prefent than it 
was in thofe ancient times , its real price, the real 
quantity of fubfiftence which it will purchafe or 
command , is rather fomewhat lower. The price 
of cow hides, as Rated in the above account , is 
nearly in the common proportion to that of ox 
hides. That of flieep fkins is a good deal above it. 
They had probably been fold with the wool. That 
of calves fkins, on the contrary , is greatly beloiy 
it. In countries where the price of cattle is very 
low, the calves, which are not intended to be 
reared in order to keep up the Rock, are generally 
killed very young; as was the cafe in Scotland 
twenty or thirty years ago. It faves the milk, 
which their price would not pay for. Theirfkins, 
therefore, are commonly good for little. 

The price of raw hides is a good deal lower at 
prefent than it was a few years ago; owing proba- 
bly to the taking off thedutyupon feal Ikins , and 
to the allowing, for a limited time, the importa- 
tion of raw hides from Ireland and from the 
plantations duty free, which was done in 1769. 
Take the whole of the prefent century at an aver- 
age , their real price has probably been fomewhat 
higher than it was in thofe ancient times. The 
nature of the commodity renders it not quite fo 
proper for being tranfported to diRant markets as 
wool. It fuffers more by keeping. A falted hide is 
reckoned inferior - to a frelh one, and fells for a 
lower price. This circumRance muR neceffarily 
have fome tendency to fmk the price ofraw hides 
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produced in a country which does not manufa<Hure 
them, but is obliged to export them ; and compara- 
tively to raife that of thofe produced in a country 
with does manufailure them. It mufthave fome 
tendency to fink their price in a barbarous, and to 
raifeitinan improved and manufadiuring country. 
It muft have had fome tendency therefore to link 
it in ancient, and to raife it in modern times. Our 
tanners befides have not been quite fo fuccefsful 
as our clothiers, in convincing the wifdomofthe 
nation, that thefafety of the commonwealth depends 
upon the profperity of their particular manufaflure. 
They have accordingly been much lefs favored. 
The exportation of raw hides has, indeed, been 
prohibited, and declared a nuifance: but their 
importation from foreign countries has been fub- 
je£ied to a duty , and though this duty has been 
taken off from thofe of Ireland and the plantations 
(for the limited time of five years only), yet Ireland 
has not been confined to the market of Great 
Britain for the fale of its furplus hides, or of 
thofe which are not manufa£fured at home. The 
hides of common cattle have but within thefe few 
years been put among the enumerated commodities 
which the plantations can fend nowhere but to 
the mother country; neither has the commerce of 
' Ireland been in this cafe oppreffed hitherto, in 
order to fupport the manufadluresof Great Britain. 

Whatever regulations tend to fink the price 
either of wool or of raw hides below what it 
naturally would be, muft , in an improved and 
cultivated country , have fome tendency to raife 
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the price of butcher’ s-meat. The price both ot 
the great and fmall cattle , which are fed on 
improved and cultivated land , muft be fufficient 
to pay the rent which the landlord, and the profit 
which the farmer has reafon to expe£f from im- 
proved and cultivated land. If it is not , they 
will foon ceafe to feed them. Whatever part of 
this price, therefore, is not paid by the wool 
^ and the hide , muft be paid by the carcafe. The 
lefs there is paid for the one, the more muft be 
paid for the other. In what manner this price is 
to be divided upon the different parts of the 
beaft , is indifferent to the landlords and farmers, 
provided it is all paid to them. In an improved 
and cultivated country , therefore , their intereft 
as landlords and farmers cannot be much affe61ed 
by fuch regulations , though their intereft as 
confumers may, by the rife in the price of provi- 
fions. It would be quite otherwife , however , 
in an unimproved and uncultivated country , 
where the greater part of the lands could be 
applied to no other purpofe but the feeding of 
cattle, and where the wool and the hide made 
the principal part of the value of thofe cattle. 
Their intereft as landlords and farmers would in 
this cafe be very deeply affefled by fuch regula- 
tions , and their intereft as confumers very little. 
The fall in the price of the wool and the hide , 
would not in this cafe raife the price of the car- 
cafe; becaufe the greater part of the lands of the 
country being applicable to no other purpofe but 
the feeding of cattle, the fame number would 

' ftiU 
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Rill continue to be fed. Tlie fame quantity of 
butcher’s-meat would Rill come: to market. The 
demand for it would be no greater than .before. 
Its price j therefore, would be the lame as -be- 
fore. The whole price of cattle would fall, and. 
along with it both the rent and the profit of all 
thofe lands of which cattle was the principal 
produce, that is, of the greater part of the lands 
of the country. The perpetual prohibition of 
the exportation of woolj wh-ich is commonly, hut 
very fallely., afcribed to Edward III, would » 
in the then circumllances of the country, have 
been the moft deftrudfive regulation which could 
well have been thought of. It would not only 
have reduced the a£lual value of the greater part 
of the lands of the kingdom, but by reducing^ 
the price of the moft important fpecies of fmall 
cattle, it would have retarded very much its fub-; 
fequent improvement. ^ t!-,:. > 

The wool of Scotland fell very confiderably, 
in its price in confequenee of .the union ; w'ith 
England, by which it. was excluded from, thd 
great market of Europe., and Confined to ' the 
narrow one of great ‘Britain. The value of the 
greater part of the lands ' in the fouthern counties 
of Scotland , which are chiefly a ^iheep .^o^ntry^ 
would have been very deeply affe(fl«jd;by. thisT^yfiOtj 
had not the rife in the . prifio qf. butqherVmiEiat 
fully copipenfated the fall in the price,,pf wpoL , 
As the .efficacy of ,.humian induftryi;. / in lin-* 
creafing the quantity either of wool or of raw 
, hides, is limited, fo'faf^as it depend^^ upon th«i 
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produce of the country where it is exerted; fo if 
is uncertain fo far as it depends upon the pro- 
duce of other countries. It fo far depends, not 
fo much upon the quantity which they produce, 
as upon that which they do not manufacture ; 
and upon the reftraints which they may or may 
not think proper to impofe upon the exportation 
of this fort of rude produce. Thefe circumftances, 
as they are altogether independent of domeftic 
indurtry, fo they neceffarily render the efficacy 
of its efforts more or lefs uncertain. In multiplying 
this fort of rude produce, therefore, the efficacy of 
human induftry is not only limited, but uncertain. 

In multiplying another very important fort of 
rude produce the quantity of hfli that is brought 
to market, it is likewife both limited and un- 
certain. It is limited by the local fituation of 
the country 4 by the proximity or diftance of its 
different provinces from the fea , by the number 
of its lakes and rivers, and by what may be 
called the fertility or barrennefs of thofe feas^ 
lakes and rivers , as to this fort of rude produce. 
As population increafes, as the annual produce 
of the land and labor of the; country grow* 
greater and greater, there come to be more 
buyers Of fifli , and thofe buyers too have a 
greater quantity and variety of other goods, or, 
what is the fame thing , the price of a greater 
quantity and variety of other goods , to buy with. 
But it will generally be impoffible to fupply the 
great and extended market without employing 
quantity of labor greater than in proportion to 
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tvhat had been requifite for fupplying the narrow 
and confined one. A market which ^ from re-* 
quiring only one thoufand, comes to require 
annually ten thoufand ton of fifh, can feldom be 
fupplied without employing more than ten times 
the quantity of labor which had before been 
fufficient to fupply it. The fifh muft generally 
. be fought for at a greater diftance , larger velfels 
muft be employed , and more expenfive machi-* 
nery of every kind made ufe of. The real price 
of this commodity , therefore y naturally rifes in 
the progrefs of improvement. It has accordingly 
done fo , I believe , more or lefs in every country* 

Though the fuccefs of a particular day’s fifh-* 
ing may be a very uncertain matter) yet, the 
local fxtuation of the country being fuppofed, 
the general efficacy of induftry in bringing a 
certain quantity of hffi to market, taking the 
courfe of a year , or of feveral years together , it 
may perhaps be thought , is certain enough ; and 
it, no doubt, is fo. As it depends more, how-* 
ever, upon the local fituation of the country j 
than upon the ftate of its wealth and induftry. 
os upon this account it may in different countries 
be the fame in very different periods of improve* 
ment, and very different in the fame period j 
its connexion with the ftate of improvement is 
uncertain , and it is of this fort of uncertainty 
that I am here fpeaking. 

In increafing the quantity of the difterent mi* 
nerals and metals which are drawn from the 
bowels of the earth , that of the more precious ones 
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particniarly , the efficacy of human induflry feema 
not to be limited, but to be altogether uncertain. 

The quantity of the precious metals which is 
to be found in any country is not limited by any 
thing in its local fituation , fuch as the fertility 
or barrennefs of its own mines. Thofe metals 
frequently abound in countries which pofTefs np 
mines. . Their quantity in every particular coun- 
try feems to depend upon two different circum- 
Aances; firlt, upon its power of purchafing , upon 
the Hate of its induftry, upon the annual produce 
of its land and labor , in confequence of which 
it can afford to employ a greater or a fmaller quan- 
tity of labor and fubfiflence in bringing or pur- 
chafing fuch fuperfluities as gold and lilver, either 
from its own mines or from thofe of other coun- 
tries; and, fecondly , upon the fertility or bar- 
rennefs of the mines which may happen at any 
particular time to fupply the commercial world 
with thofe metals. The quantity of thofe metals 
in the countries moft remote from the mines, 
mull be more or lefs affe^fed by this fertility or 
barrennefs, on account of the eafy and cheap 
tranfportation of thofe metals , of their fmall bulk 
and great value. Their quantity in China and 
Indoilan mull have been more or lefs affe£led by 
the abundance of the mines of America. 

So far as their quantity in any particular coun- 
try depends upon the fohner of thofe two cir- 
cumflances ( the power of purchafing ) , their real 
price , like that of all other luxuries and fuper- 
fluities , is likely to rife with the wealth and 
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improvement of the coarttry , and to fall with its 
poverty and deprellion. ‘Countries which have a 
great quantity of labor and fubfiftence to fpare, 
can afford to purchafe any particular quantity of 
thofe metals at the expenfe of a greater quantity 
of labor and fubfiffence, than countries > which 
have lefs to fpare. - > • 

So far as their quantity in any particular country 
depends upon the latter of thofe two ciroumftances 
( the fertility or barrennefs of the mines which 
happen to fupply thecommercial world ) their real 
price , the real quantity ' of labor and fubfiftence 
which they will purchafe or exchange for, will,, no 
doubt, fink more orlefs in proportion tothe fertility, 
and rifei n proportion to the barrenn efs of th ofe mines. 

The fertility or barrennefs of the mines , how- 
ever , which may happen at any particular .time 
to fupply 1 the commercial world, is. a circum- 
Itadce which , it is evident, may have no fort of 
connexion with the ftate of induftry in a parti- 
cular country. It feems even to have no very 
neceffary connexion with that of the world in 
general. As arts and commerce, indeed,, gra- ' 
dually fpread themfelves over a greater and a 
greater part of the earth, the fearch .for new 
mines, being extended over a wider furface^, . 
may have fomewhat a better chance for being 
fuccefsful, than when confined within narrower 
bounds. The difoovery of new mines , however, 
as the old ones come to be gradually exhaufted, 
is a matter of the greateft uncertainty , and fuch 
as no human fkill of induftry can enfure. ' All 
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indications , it is acknowledged , are doubtful, and 
the aflual difco very and fuccefsful working of a 
new mine can alone afcertain the reality of its value, 
or even of its exiftence. In this fearch there feem 
to be no certain limits either to the pollible fuccefs, 
or to the poflible difappointmentof human induflry. 
In the courfe of a century or two, it is pofTible that 
new mines may be difcovered more fertile than any 
that havc everyet been known ; and itis juft equally 
pofhble that the moll fertile mine then known may 
be' morel barren than any that was uToiight 
before the difeovery -of .the mines of America. 
‘Whether the one or the other of thofe two event* 
may happen to take place, is of very little im- 
portance to the real wealth and profperity of the 
world , to the real value of the annual produce 
of the land and labor of mankind. Its no-i- 
minal value, the quantity of gold and lilver by 
which this annual produce could be exprelTed or 
reprefented, would, no doubt, be very different; 
but its real value, the real quantity of labor 
which it could purchafe or command , would be 
precilely the fame, A fliilling might in the one 
cafe ■ reprefent po more labor than a penny does 
at prefent; and a penny in the other might re- 
prelent as much* as a Hulling does now. But in 
the one cafe he who had a iliilhng in his pocket, 
would be no richer than he who has a penny at 
prefent; and in the other he who had a penny 
Would be juft as rich as he who has a fhilling 
now. The cheapnefs and abundance of gold 
-and filver plate, would be the foie advantage 
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which the world could derive from the one 
event , and the dearnefs and fcarcity of thofe 
trifling fuperfluitit* the only inconveniency it 
could fufler from the other. 

^^Conclufion of the Digrejfion concerning the Varia- 
tions in the Value of Silver. 

The greater part of the writers who have col- 
lefled the money prices of things in ancient 
times, feem to have confidered the low money* 
price of corn, and of goods in general , or, in 
ocher words , the high value of gold and filver, 
as a proof, not only of the fcarcity of thofe metals, 
but of the poverty and barbarifm of the country 
at the time when it took place. This notion is 
conneiied -with the fyflcm of political oeconomy 
' which reprefents national' wealth as confiding in 
the abundance , and national poverty in the 
; fcarcity of gold and filver; a fyflem which l-ihalL 
endeavour to explain and examine at great length 
in the fourth book of this inquiry. I (hall only 
obferve at" prefent , that the high value of the 
precious metals can be no proof of the poverty 
• or barbarifm of any particular country at the 
time when it took place. It is a proof only of 
"the barrennefs of the mines which happened at, 
that time' to fupply the commercial world. A 
poor country, as it ’cannot afford to buy mori, 
fo it can' as little afford to pay dearer for -gold 
and filver 'than a rich one’; 'and the value of thofe 
■^metals, therefore is- not likely' to be highVr in 
the forrtier'than in th^datter. In China, a country 
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■much richer than any part of Europe, the value 
■of the precious metals is much higher than, in any 
ipar.txxhiajrope. ; As the wealth of Europe , indeed , 
has increafed greatly. ;fince. the difco.very of the 
rnines of America , fo the value of gold and filver 
' has gradually dim'iniffied. This diminution of their 
V value, however, has not been owing to the in-» 
creafe.of the real wealth of Europe, of the annual 
^produce of its land and labor , but to the accidental 
difcovery of more abundant mines than any that 
were known before. The increafe of the quantity 
of gold and filver in Europe, and the increafe of its 
^manufa^ures and agriculture , are two events 
.which, though they have happened nearly abopt 
-the,farne time, yet have arifen from very different 
canfes, and have fcarceiany natural connexion 
; with one., another. The one has arifen from a 
^n]ere accident, in which neither prudence nor 
; policy .either had or could have any fliare: The 
jiother from the fall of the feudal fyflem, and from 
.^.the eftablilhment ,of a government which afford- 
t9 induftry the only encouragement which it 
.jequirp , fome tolerable; fecurity that it fliall 
^epioy^the, fruits of itSj qwn labor. Poland, 
^^yvh^rg ' the, feudal fyftem continues to. take 
place,,. is at this day. as beggarly a country as it 
^was r)?efbre the difcovery. of Anierica. The 
^ mppey. ; prige of corn , however , _ has . rifen ; the 
t jrgal^yflijie .Qf, the .precious' metals has fallen in 
,'Pql^nd,.jn -the fame manner as in other. parts of 
ifEufope; .'Eheir^quantity, , therefore, muft have 
■ increafed there a?'Wt other plages^ neatly in 
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~the'fame proportion to the annual produce of its 
,laj»d and labor. This increafe of the quantity 
of thofe metals, however, has not, it feems, in- 
creafed that annual produce , has neither im- 
proved the manufactures and agriculture of the 
country , nor mended the circumftances of its 
inhabitants. Spain and Portugal, the countries 
.which poflefs the mines, are, after. Poland , per- 
^haps,,the two moft beggarly countries in Europe. 
.The value of the precious metals, however, muft 
be lower in Spain and Portugal than in any other 
part of Europe ; as they come from thofe coun- 
tries to all other. parts of Europe, loaded, not 
only with a freight and an enfurance, but with 
,the expenfe of fmuggling, their exportation be- 
ing either prohibited, or fubjecSied to a duty. In 
-.proportion to the annual produce- of the land and 
labor, therefore, their .quantity muft be- greater in 
thofe countries than in any other part of Europe: 
.Thofe countries , however, are poorer than the 
greater part ot Europe. Though the feudal fyfteija 
has been libolilhed in Spain and Portugal, it has 
•not been fucceeded by a much better^* 1. r-ff 
t ' As. the Jow. value of gold and filver, therefore , 
;is!no proof of the wealth and flouriftiing. ftate of 
.the country where it takes place j fo. neither is 
-their high v^lue, or the low money price -either 
tof goods in general , or of corn in p^rtipubir , any 
. proof of its poverty and barbarifm,r , gV ^ 
ft But , though the low inoney , price either of 
..goods in general, or of corn in particular, be no 
proof of the poverty or barbarifm of the tiqie? , 
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the low money price of fome particular fort* of 
goods, fuch as cattle , poultry, game ot all kinds, 
&c..in proportion to that of corn, is a moft de- 
cifive one. It clearly demonftrates, firft, their 
great abundance in proportion to that of corn , 
and confequently the great extent of the landi 
which’ they occupied in proportion to what wa« 
occupied by corn ; and fecondly , the low value 
of this land in proportion to that of com land, 
and confequently the uncultivated and unim- 
proved Rate of the far greater part of the lands 
of the country. It clearly demonftrates that the 
flock and population of the country did not bear 
the fame proportion to the extent of its territory, 
which they commonly do in civilized countries, 
‘and that fociety was at that time , and in that 
'country but- in its infancy. From the high or 
low money price either of goods in general, or 
of corn in pVrticular, we can infer only that the 
mines which at that time happened to fupply the 
'commercial world with gold and filver, were fer- 
'"tileor barren , not that the country was rich or poor. 
But from the high or low money-price offome forts 
of goods in proportion to that of others, we can 
•infer, with a degree of proliability that approaches 
almoft to Certainty, that it was rich or poor j that 
the greater part of its lands were improved or unim- 
proved, and that it was "either tn a more or lefs 
barbarous ftate , or in a more or lefs civilized one. 

Any rife' in the money price of goods which 
proceeded altogether from the degradation of the 
valqe of filver , would affe6l all forts of goods 
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•finally, and raife their price univerfally a third', 
or a fourth , or a fifth part higher , according as 
filver happened to lofe a third , or a fourth , or a 
fifth part of its former value. But the rife in the 
]>rice of provifions , which has been the fubje£l of 
fo much reafoning and convcrfation , does not 
afTe£I all forts of provifions equally. Taking the 
courfe of the prefent century at an avenge , the 
price of com , it is acknowledged , even by thofe 
who account for this rife by the degradation of 
the value of filver , has rifen much lefs than that 
of fome other forts of provifions. The rife in the 
price of thofe other forts of provifions , therefore, 
cannot be o\ving altogetiier to the degradation of 
the value of filver. Some other canfes muft be 
taken into the account, and thofe which have been 
above afiigned, will, perhaps, without having 
recourfe to the fuppofed degradation of the value 
of filver , fufficiently explain this rife in thofe par- 
ticular forts of provifions of which the price has 
aiSiually rifen in proportion to that of com. • 
As to the price of corn itfelf, it has, during 
the fixty-four firft years of the prefeAt century^ 
and before the late extraordinary courfe o(f bad 
feafons , been fomewhat lower than it was dnring 
the fixty-four laft years of the preceding century^ 
This fail is atteAed , not only by the accounts of 
Windfor market, but by the public fiats of all 
the different counties of Scotland, and by the 
accounts of feveral different markets in France, 
which have been colleiled with great diligence 
and fidelity by Mr. Meflance, and by Mr. Dupre 
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de St. Maur The evidence is more complete than 
could well have been exp>ecled in a matter which 
is naturally fo very difficult to be afcertained. 

As to the high price of corn during thefe laft 
ten or twelve years , it can be fufficiently accounted 
for from the badnefs of the feafons , without fup- 
pofing any degradation in the value of filver. 

The opinion, therefore , that iilvernis con^ 
tinually finking in its value, feems-.not to be 
founded upon any good obfervations, either upon 
the prices of corn, or upon.thofe of other pro- 
vifions. 

The fame quantity of filver , it may , perhaps, 
be faid , will in the,prefent times , even accord- 
ing to the account which has been here given , 
purchafe a much fmaller quantity of feveral 
forts of provifions than it would have done 
during fome part of the laft century; and to 
afcertain whether this change be owing to a 
xife iu rthe: value of thofe goods, or to a fall in 
the.tvalue, of filver, is only to eftablifh a vain 
and ■.ufelefsl diftimftion:, ( which can be of no 
fort of fervicB to the ! man who has only a cer- 
tain quantity of filver to go to market with , or 
a certain . fined revenue in money. I certainly 
do no pretend that the knowledge of this diftinc- 
tioniiWill ^enable him to buy cheaper. It may 
rtot!^: however', npofi fhat account be altogether 
ufelefi. '<;•■; . ■ ; . 

It may be of fome ufe to the public by afford- 
ing an.jeafy proof of the profperous condition of 
the country. If the rife in the price of fome 
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forts of provifions be owing altogether to a fall 
in the value of filver, it is owing to a circum- 
ftance from which nothing can be inferred but 
the fertility of the American mines. The real 
wealth of the country , the annual produce of its 
land and labor, may, notwithftanding this cir- 
cumftance, be either gradually declining, as in 
Portugal and Poland ; or gradually advancing , as 
in moft other parts of Europe. But if this rile in 
the price of fome forts of provifions be owing to 
a rife in the real value of the land wliich pro- 
duces them, to its increafed fertility ; or, in con- 
fequence of more extended improvement and 
good cultivation, to its having been rendered fit 
for producing corn; it is owing to a circum- 
ftance which indicates in the clearefl manner the 
profperous and advancing flate of the country. 
The land conftitutes by far the greateft, the moft 
important , and the moft durable part of the wealth 
of every extenfive country. It may furely be of 
fome ufe, or, at leaft, it may give fome fatisfac- 
tion to the Public , to have fo decifive a proof of 
the increafing value of by far the greateft, the moft 
important, and the moft durable part of its wealth. 

It may too be of fome ufe to the Public in 
regulating the pecuniary reward of fome of its 
inferior fervants. If this rife in the price of 
fome forts of provifions be owing to a fall in the 
value of filver , their pecuniary reward, provided 
it was not too large before, ought certainly to 
be augmented in proportion to the extent of ihis 
fall. If it is not augmented, their real recompence 
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will evidently be fo much diminiflied. But if thh 
rife of price is owing to the increafed value , in 
confequence of the improved fertility of the land 
which produces fuch provifions, it becomes 3 
much nicer matter to judge either in what pro- 
portion any pecuniary reward ought to be 
augmented , or whether it ought to be augmented 
at all. The extenlion of improvement and culti- 
vation, as it neceffarily raifes more or lefs, in pro- 
portion to the price of corn , that of every fort of 
animal food, fo it as neceffarily lowers that of, 
I believe, every fort of vegetable food. It raifes the 
price of animal food ; becaufe a great part of the 
land which produces it , being rendered ht for pro- 
ducing com, mull afford to the landlord and farmer 
the rent and profit of corn-land. It lowers the price 
of vegetable food ; becaufe, by increaling the fertility 
of the land , it increafes its abundance. The im- 
provements of agriculture too introduife many 
forts of vegetable food , which , requiring lelii 
land and not more labor than corn , come much 
cheaper to market. Such are potatoes and maize , 
or what is called Indian com , the two mod im- 
portant improvements which the agriculture of 
Europe, perhaps, which Europe itfelf, has received 
from the great extenfion of its commerce and na- 
vigation. Many forts of vegetable food , befides, 
which in the rude ftate of agriculture are con- 
fined to the kitchen-garden, and raifed only by 
the fpade, come in its improved flated to be in- 
troduced into common fields, and to be raifed by 
the plough : fuch as turnips, carrots, cabbages, &c. 
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If in the progrefs of improvement, therefore, 
the real price of one fpecies of food neceffarily 
rifes, that of another as neceffarily falls, and it 
becomes a matter of more nicety to judge how 
far the rife in the one may be compenfated by 
the fall in the other. When the real price of 
butcher ’s-meat bas once got to its height ( which , 
with regard to every fort, except, perhaps, that 
of hog’s fleih , it feems to have done through a great 
part of England, more than a century ago) , any rife 
which can afterwards happen in that of any other 
fort of animal food, cannot much affetfl the circum- 
ftances of the inferior ranks of people. The cir- 
cumftances of the poor through a great part of 
England cannot furely be fo much diffrelfed by any 
rife in the price of poultry, hfh, wild -fowl, or 
venifon , as they muft be relieved by the fall in 
that of potatoes. 

' In the prefent feafon of fcarclty the high price 
of com no doubt diftreffes the poor. But in times, 
of moderate plenty, when corn is at its ordinary 
or average price, the natural rife in the price of 
any other fort of rude produce cannot much affe^l 
them. They fuffer more, perhaps, by the artifi.' 
cial rife which has been occalioned by taxes in 
the prices of fome manufactured commodities; as 
of fair, foap, leather, candies, malt, beer, and 
ale, &c. 
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EJfc£is of the Progrefs of Improvement upon the 
real Price of Manufadures. 

It js the natural effefl of. improvernetit, how-' 
ever , to diminifh gr^idually the real price of 
almoft all manufa£lures. That of the manufac- 
turing vvorkmanfliip dirniniflies , perhaps , in all 
of them without exception. . In confequence of 
better machinery, of greater dexterity, and of a 
more proper divifion and diflribution of work , 
all of which are the natural effe£ls of improve- 
ment, a much fmaller quantity of labor becomes 
requifite for executing any particular piece of 
work; and though , in confequence of the flourifh- 
ing circumftances of the fociety , the real price of 
labor {liquid rife very confiderably , yet the great 
diminution of the quantity will generally much- 
more than compenfate the greateft rife which can 
happen in the price. 

There are, indeed, a few manufaflures, in 
which tlie neceffary rife in the real price of the 
rude materials will more than compenfate all the 
advantages which improvement can introduce into 
the execution of the work. In carpenters and 
joiners work, and in the coarfer fort of cabinet 
work, the neceffary rife in the real price of barren 
timber, in confequence of the improvementof land, 
will more than compenfate all the advantages which 
can be derived from the beft machinery, the 
greateft dexterity , and the moft proper divifion 
and diflribution of work. 

But 
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But in all cafes in which the real price of the 
rude materials either does not rife at all , or does 
not rife very much, that of the manufaflured 
commodity finks very confiderably. 

This diminution of price has , in the courfe ot 
the prefent and preceding century, been moft re- 
markable in thofe manufa(Sures of which the mate- 
rials are the coarfer metals. A better movement 
of a watch , than about the middle of the lalt 
century could have been bought for twenty pounds, 
may now perhaps be had for twenty Ihillings. In 
the work of cutlers and lockfmiths , in all the toys 
which are made of the coarfer metals , and in all 
thofe goods which are commonly known by the 
name of Birmingham and Sheffield ware , there 
has been during the fame period , a very great 
reduflion of price, though not altogether fo great 
as in watch- work. It has, however , been fufficient 
to aftoniffi the workmen of every other part of 
Europe , who in many cafes acknowledge that 
they can produce no work of equal goodnefs for 
double , or even for triple the price. There are 
perhaps no manufaflures in wliich the divifion of 
labor can be carried further, or in which the ma- 
chinery employed admits of a greater variety ot 
improvements, than thofe of which the materials 
are the coarfer metals. 

In the clothing manufaflure there has , during 
the fame period , been no fnch fenfible redufliort 
of price. The price of fuperfine cloth , I have 
been affured , on the contrary , has , within thefe 
five-and-twenty or thirty years, rifen fomevvhat 
W. of N. 1 . 9'J 
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In proportion to its quality; owing, itwasfaid, 
to a confiderable rife in the price of the material , 
which confifts altogether of Spanifh wool. That 
of the Yorkfhire cloth, which is made altogether 
ofEnglilh wool, is laid indeed , during the courfe 
of the prefent century, to have fallen a good 
deal in porportion to its quality. Quality, how- 
ever, is fo very difputable a matter, that I look 
upon all information of this kind as fomewhat 
uncertain. In the clothing manufacture, the divi- 
fion of labor is nearly the fame now as it was a 
century ago , and the machinery employed is not 
very different. There may, however, have been 
fome fmall improvements in both , which may 
have occafioned fome reduction of price. 

But the reduction will appear much more fen- 
fible and undeniable, if we compare the price of 
this manufacture in the prefent times with what 
it was in a much remoter period, towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, when the labor was 
probably much lefs fubdivided, and the machinery 
employed much more imperfeCt, than it is at 
prefent. 

In 1487, being the 4th of Henry VII. it was 
enaCted , that “ whofoever fhall fell by retail a 
“ broad’ yard of the finefl fcarlet grained , or of 
“ other grained cloth of the fineft making, above 
“ fixteen {hillings, fhall forfeit forty fliillings for 
** every yard fo fold.” Sixteen {hillings, therefore, 
containing about the fame quantity of filver as 
four-and twenty {hillings of our prefent money, 
was, at that time, reckoned not an unreafonable 
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pric/ for a yard of the fineft cloth ; and as this is 
a fumptuary law, fuch cloth, it is probable, 
had ufnally been fold fomewhat dearer. ’A guinea 
niay be reckoned the higheft price in the prefent 
times. Even though the quality of the cloths, 
therefore , fliould be fuppofed equal , and that 
of the prefent times is moft probably much 
fuperior, yet, even upon this fuppofition, the 
money price of the fineft cloth appears to have 
been confiderably reduced fince the end of the 
fifteenth century. But its real price has been' 
much more reduced. Six-lhillingsand eight-pence 
was then , and long afterwards, reckoned the 
average price of a quarter of wheat. Sixteen 
[hillings, therefore, was the price of two quarters 
and more than three buihels of wheat. Valuing 
a quarter of wheat in the prefent times at eight- 
and - twenty [hillings , the real price of a yard of 
fine cloth muft , in thofe times , have been equal 
to at leaft three pounds fix [hillings and fixpence 
of our prefent money. The man who bought it 
muft have parted with the command 'of a quantity 
of labor and fubfiftence equal to what that fum 
would purchafe in the prefent times. 

The reduflion in the real price of the coarfe 
manufa^lure , though confiderable , has not been 
fo great as in that of the fine. 

In 1463 , being the 3 d of Edward IV. it tvai 
ena£led , that “ no fervant in hufbandry , not 
“ common laborer, nor fervant to any artificer 
“ inhabiting out of a city or burgh, [hall nfeor 
•* wear in their clothing any cloth above two 
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fiiillings the broad yard.” In the 3d of Edward 
IV. two fliillings contained very nearly the fame 
quantity of filver as four of our prefent money. 
But the Yorklhire cloth which is now fold at 
. four (hillings the yard , is probably much fuperior 
to any that was then made for the wearing of 
the very pooreft order of common fervants. Even 
the .money price of their clothing, therefore, 
may , in proportion to the quality , be fomewhat 
cheaper in the prefent than it was in thofe ancient 
times. The real price is certainly a good deal 
_ cheaper. Ten-pence was then reckoned what is 
called the moderate and reafonable price of a 
bufhel of wheat. Two Ihillings , therefore , was 
the price of two bufliels and near two pecks of 
wheat, which in the prefent times, at three 
fliillings and fixpence the bulhel, would be worth 
eight (hillings and nine-pence. For a yard of this 
cloth the poor fervant mull have parted with 
the power of purchaling a quantity of fubfiftence 
equal to what eight (hillings and nine-pence would 
purchafe in the prefent times. This is a fump- 
tuary law too , reftraining the luxury and extra- 
vagance of the poor. Their clothing, therefore, 
had commonly been much more expenfive. 

The fame order of people are , by the fame 
law, prohibited from wearing hofe, of which the 
price (houW exceed fourteen -pence the pair, 
equal to about eight- and -tw'enty pence of our 
prefent money. But fourteen- pence was in thofe 
times the price of a bufhel and near two pecks of 
wheat; which, in the prefent times, at three and 
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fixpence the budiel, would coft five niiUings and 
jthree-pence. Welliould in the prefent times con- 
fider this as a very high price for a pair of dockings 
to a fervant of the pooreft and lowed order. He 
mud, however, in thofe times have paid what 
was really equivalent to this price for them. 

In the time of Edward IV. the art of knitting 
dockings was probably not known in any part ot 
Europe. Their hofe were made of common cloth, 
which may have been one of the caufes of their 
detrnefii. The fird perfon that wore dockings 
in England is faid to have been Queen Elizabeth. 
She received them as a prefent from the Spanilh 
ambalfador. 

Both in the coarfe and in the fine woollen 
mamifa6Iure, the machinery employed was much 
more imperfed in thofe ancient, than it is in the 
prefent times. It has fince received three very 
capital improvements, befides, probably, many 
fmaller ones of which it may be difficult to 
afcertain either the number or the importance. 
The three capital improvements a.i4: fird, The 
exchange of the rock and fpindle for the fpin- 
ning- wheel, which, with the fame quantity of 
labor, will perform more than double the quan- 
tity of work. Secondly, the ufe of feveral very 
ingenious machines which facilitate and abridge 
in a dill greater proportion the winding of the 
tvorded and woollen yarn , or the proper arrange- 
ment of the warp and woof before they are put 
into the loom ; an operation which , previous to 
the invention of thofe machines, muft have 
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been extremely tedious and troublefome. Thirdly, 
The employment of the fulling null for thickening 
the cloth , inllead of treading i( in water. Neither 
wind nor water mills of any kind were known in 
England fo early as the beginning of the fixteenth 
century, nor, fo far as I know, in any other 
part of Europe north of the Alps. They had been 
introduced into Italy fome time before. 

The conlideration of thefe circumftances may, 
perhaps, in fome meafure explain to us why the 
real price both of the coarfe and of the fine ma- 
nufaiiure, was fo much higher in thofe ancient, 
than it is in the prefent times. It coll a greater 
quantity of labor to bring the goods to market, 
When they >vere brought thither, therefore, they, 
mull. have’ purchafed or exchanged for the price 
pf a greater quantity. 

' The coarfe manufa£lure probably was, in 
thofe ancient times, carried on in England, in 
the fame manner as it always has been in coun- 
tries where. arts and manufadlures are in their in-, 
fancy., 'It wr* probably a houfehold manufa£lure, 
in which every different part of the work was 
pccafionally performed by all the different mem- 
bers of almoft every private family ; but fo as to 
be their work only when they had nothing elfe 
to do , and not to be the principal bufinefs from 
which any of them derived the greater part of 
their fubfillence. The work which is performed 
in this manner, it has already been obferved, 
comes always much cheaper to market than that 
whi^h is the principal Qr foie fund qf the workman's 
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fabfiftence. The fine manufaflnre , on the other 
hand , was not in thofe times carried on in 
England, but in the rich and commercial country 
of Flanders; and it was probably condu£ied 
then , in the fame manner as now , by people i 
who derived the whole, or the principal part 
of their fubfifience from it. It was befides'a 
foreign manufa£lure, and mufl have pai^i^bme 
duty , the ancient cuftom of tonnage and p'ounda^^ 
at leaft, to the king. This duty, indeed, wdnltl 
not probably be very great. It was not then the 
policy of Europe to refirain , by high duties, 
the importation of foreign manufadlures , but 
rather to encourage it , in order that merchants 
might be enabled to fupply , at a%. eafy a rate as 
poflible, the great men with the convenienciei 
and luxuries which they wanted , and which the 
induftry of their own country could not afford 
them. , , 

The confideration of thfefe circumftances mdy 
perhaps in fome meafure explain to us why , in 
thofe ancient times , the real price of the 'coarfe 
manufacture was, in proportibn to that of the 
fine , fo much lower than in the prefent times^ 
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; C O N C L U S I O N q/’ the CHAPTER. 

■ • j ■ ■ t 

I SHALL conclude this very long chapter 
with obferv’ing that every improvement in the 
eircumftances of the fociety tends either diredlly 
pr indire£Uy to raife.the real rent of land, to in- 
preafe the real wealth of the landlord , his power 
of purchaling the labor , or the produce of the 
Jabor of other people. 

The extenfion of improvement and cultivation 
(ends to raife it direflly. The landlord’s fiiare 
pf the produce neceflarily increafes with the 
increal'e of the produce. 

Tha^ rife in the real price of thofe parts of 
the rude produce of land , which is firft the elTeil 
of extended improvement and cultivation , and 
afterwards the caufe of their being Aill further 
CJttended , the rife in the price of cattle , for ex- 
ample, tends too to ra,ifc. therent of land diredly, 
and in a flill greater proportion. The real 
value of the landlord’s (hare , his real command 
of (he Ijibpr of othpr. people, not only^ rffewith 
the real value of the produce, but the proportion 
of his Ihare to the whole produce rifes with it. 
That produce, after the rife in its real price, 
requires no more labor to collect it , than before. 
A fmaller proportion of it will, therefore, be fuf- 
hcient to replace, with the ordinary profit, the 
ftock which employs that labor. A greater propor- 
tion of it muft, confequently, belong to the landlord. 
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All thofe improvements in the prodn^live 
powers- of labor, which tend dire£lly to reduce 
the real price of manufadlures , tend indire£Uy to 
raife the real rent of land. The landlord ex- 
changes that part of his rude produce, which is 
oyer and above his own confumption, or what 
comes to the fame thing , the price of that part of 
it , for manufaflured produce. Whatever re- 
duces the real price of* the latter, raifes that of 
the former. An equal quantity of the former 
becomes thereby equivalent to a greater quantity 
of the latter; and the landlord is enabled to 
purchafe a greater quantity of the conveniencies , 
ornaments, or luxuries, which he has occafioti 
for. '■ 

Every increafe in the-real wealth of the foci- 
ety, every increafe in the quantity of ufeful 
labor employed within it, tends indire£lly to 
raife the real rent of land. A certain propor- 
tion of this labor naturally goes to the land. 
A greater number of men and cattle are em- 
ployed in its cultivation, the produce increafes 
with the increafe of the Hock which is thus em- 
ployed in railing it , and the rent increafes with 
the produce. •;-> i 

The contrary • circumftance , the negle£l of 
cultivation and improvement, the fall in the real 
price of any part of the rude produce of land , 
the rife in the real price of manufafhires from 
the decay of manufa£luring art and induftry , the^ 
declenfion of the real wealth of the fociety, alb 
tend, on the other hand,. to lower die real rent' 
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of land , to rednce the real wealth of the land- 
lord , to diminifh his power of purchafing either 
the labor, or the produce of the labor of other 
people. 

The whole annual produce of the land and 
labor of every country, or what comes to the 
fame thing, the whole price of that annual pro- 
duce, naturally divides itfelf, it has already been 
obferved, into three parts; the rent of land, the 
wages of labor, and the profits of ftock ; and 
conftitutes a revenue to three different orders of 
people; to.thofe who live by rent, to thofe who 
live by wages, and to thofe who live by profit. 
Thefe are the three great, original and confti- 
tuent orders of every civilized fociety , from whofe 
revenue that of every other order is ultimately 
derived. 

. The intereft of the firft of thofe three great 
orders , ' it appears from what has been juft now 
faid , is ftriilly and infeparably connedied with ^ 
the general intereft of the fociety. Whatever 
either promotes or obftrudls the one, neceffarily 
promotes or obftrudls the other. When the 
public .deliberates concerning any regulation 
of commerce or police , the proprietors of land 
ilever can miilead it , with a view to promote the 
intereft of their own particular order ; at leaft , if 
they have any tolerable knowledge of that in- 
tereft. They are, indeed, too often defedfive in 
this tolerable knowledge. They are the only 
one of the three orders whofe revenue cofts them 
neither labor nor care , but comes to them , /as 
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it were, ofits own accord, and independent of any 
plan or project of their own. That indolence, 
which is the natural eifed of the eafe and fecurity 
oftheirfituation, renders them too often, not only 
ignorant, but incapable of that application of mind 
. which is neceffary in order to forefee and under- 
Hand the confequences of any public regulation. 

The intereft of the fecond order, that of thofe 
who live by wages, is as flridly conneded with 
the intereft of the fociety as that of the firft. The 
wages of the laborer , it has already been Ibown, 
are never fo high as when the demand for labor 
is continually rifing , or when the quantity em- 
ployed is every year increaling confiderably. 
When this real wealth of the fociety becomes 
ftationary , his wages are foon reduced to what is 
barely enough to enable him to bring up a fa- 
mily , or to continue the race of laborers. When 
the fociety declines, they fall even below this. 
Theorder of proprietors may , perhaps, gain more 
by the profperity of the fociety, than that of 
laborers;- but there is no order that fuifers fo 
cruelly from its decline. But though the intereft 
of the laborer is ftridly conneded with that of 
the fociety, he is incapable either of comprehending 
that intereft, or of underftanding its connexion 
with his own. His condition leaves him no time 
to receive the neceffary information , and his 
education and habits are commonly fuch as to 
render, him unfit to judge even though he was 
fully informed. In the public deliberations. 
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therefore, his voice is little heard and lefs regarded, 
except upon fonie particular occafions j when his 
clamor is animated , fet on, and fupported by his 
employers, not for his, but their own particular 
purpofes. 

His employers conflitute the third order, that • 
of thofe who live by profit. It is the ftock'that is 
employed for the fake of profit, which puts into 
motion the greater part of the ufeful labor of every 
fociety. The plans and projects of the employers 
of ftock regulate and direft all the mofl important 
operations of labor, and profit is the end propofed 
by all thofe plans and projefts. But the rate of 
profit does not , like rent and wages , rife with the 
profperity, and fall with the declenlion of the 
fociety. On the contrary , ^it is naturally low in 
rich , and high in poor countries, and ifis always 
higheft in the countries which are going fafteft 
to ruin. The interefl of this third order, thereforei 
has not the fame connexion with the general 
interefl of the fociety as that of the other two. 
Merchants and mailer manufaflurers are, in this 
order, the two claffes of people who commonly 
employ the largefl capitals, and who by their 
wealth draw to themfelves the greateft fhare of the 
public confideration. As during their whole lives 
they are engaged in plans and projedls, they have 
frequently more acutenefs of underftanding than 
the greater part of country gentlemen. As their 
thoughts, however, are cbmmonly exereifed rather 
about the interefl of their own particular branch 
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ofbufinefs, than about that of the fociety, their 
judgment, even when given with the greateft 
candor ( which it has not been upon every oc- 
cafion) is much more to be depended upon with 
regard to the former of thofe two objeds, than 
with regard to the latter. Their fuperiority over 
the country gentleman is, not fo much in their 
knowledge of the public intereft , as in their 
having a. better knowledge of their own intereft 
than he has of his. It is by this fuperior know- 
ledge of their own intereft that they have fre- 
quently impofed upon his generofity , and per- 
fuaded him to give up both his own intereft and 
that of the public , from a very fimple but 
honeft conviflion, that their intereft, and not 
his, was the intereft of the public. The intereft' 
of the dealers, however, in any particular branch 
of trade or manufadlures , is always in fome re- 
fpe£ls different from, and even oppofue to, that 
of the public. To widen the market and to 
narrow the competition , is always the intereft of 
the dealers. To widen the market may fre- 
quently be agreeable enough to the intereft of 
the public; but to narrow the competition muft 
always be againft it , and can ferve only to enable 
the dealers, by raifing their profits above what 
they naturally would he, to levy, for their own 
benefit, an abfurd tax upon the reft of their 
fellow -citizens. The propofal'of any new law 
or regulation of commerce which comes from 
this order, ought always to be liftened to with 
great precaution, and ought never to be adopted 
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till after having been long and carefully ejt- 
amined, not only with the moft fcrupulous, but 
with the moft fufpicious attention. It comes 
from an order of men, whofe intereft is never 
exadlly the fame with that of the public, who 
liave generally an intereft to deceive and even to op- 
prefs the public , and who accordingly have, upon 
many occafions , both deceived and oppreffed it. 
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